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Labor Month in Review 


The May Review 


This issue starts off with a special section 
of briefings on specific categories of 
consumer expenditures. As is the case with 
so many surveys, the Consumer Expendi- 
ture Survey gets more interesting, cer- 
tainly, and probably more useful, as it is 
given tighter focus by an experienced 
analyst: Abby Duly looks at spending on 
the necessities of food, housing and 
apparel; George Janini examines travel 
expenditures; Eric J. Keil gives an account 
on out-of-pocket spending on medical 
services under different insurance plans; 
Laura Paszkiewicz details the ways 
different consumers finance vehicle pur- 
chases; Geoffrey Paulin analyzes expendi- 
tures on beverage alcohol; and Neil Tseng 
outlines entertainment budgets. 

Edward Yelin and Laura Trupin present 
information from the California Work and 
Health Survey on employment conditions 
of workers with disabilities. They find that 
persons with disabilities were less likely 
to have jobs, more likely to have a part- 
time job if they were employed, and more 
likely to have had experienced a recent 
job loss. However, employees with dis- 
abilities did not differ much, in terms of 
specific working conditions, from em- 
ployees without disabilities. 

M. Scott Niederjohn looks at regulation, 
deregulation, employment, and earnings 
in the electricity sector. He finds that 
employment has been much more affected 
than earnings. 


Mass layoff statistics 
restored 


Publication of data from the Mass layoff 
Statistics programs resumed with news 
release USDL 03-165, “Mass Layoffs in 
January-February 2003 and Annual 
Averages for 2002” on April 9, 2003. The 
MLS program had been discontinued on 
December 31, 2002, due to lack of fund- 
ing. In that release, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that 20,269 mass 
layoff events occurred in the Nation in 
2002, resulting in 2,244,631 initial claims 
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filings for unemployment insurance. 
Both measures were lower than in 2001. 

The number of initial claims filed in 2002 
due to mass layoffs was higher in the 
West, 745,638, than in any other region. 
The smallest number of mass-layoff initial 
claims was reported in the Northeast 
region, 338,965. Over the year, however, 
decreases in mass-layoff initial claims 
occurred in each of the four regions, with 
the largest decline in the Midwest. 

Manufacturing accounted for 35 
percent of all mass layoff events and 40 
percent of initial claims filed during 2002. 
Ayear earlier, manufacturing accounted 
for 42 percent of such events and 49 
percent of claims. Within manufacturing, 
filings were most numerous in trans- 
portation equipment, food production, 
machinery manufacturing, and computer 
and electronic products. 

The related report, which covers mass 
layoffs extending longer than 30 days, 
resumed publication on April 18, 2003. In 
that release, “Extended Mass Layoffs in 
the Fourth Quarter of 2002 and Annual 
Averages for 2002,” BLS reported that 
employers conducted 7,163 extended 
mass layoff actions, affecting almost 1.5 
million workers in 2002. These totals were 
down from 8,350 events and slightly more 
than 1.75 million separations in 2001. 

In 2002, seasonal work continued to be 
the most cited reason for layoff, ac- 
counting for 32 percent of all layoff events 
and 37 percent of all separations. Layoff 
activity due to internal company restruc- 
turing was at a level exceeded only in 2001 
and occurred largely among general mer- 
chandise stores. In all, employers cited this 
reason in 1,654 events, about 23 percent 
of the total, resulting in the separation of 
375,593 workers, or 25 percent of all 
extended mass layoffs. 


Drop in multifactor 
productivity 


Multifactor productivity—measured as 
output per unit of combined labor and 
capital inputs—fell by 1.0 percent in the 
private nonfarm business sector in 2001. 


This was the first decrease since 1991. 
The multifactor productivity decline in 
2001 reflected a 0. 1-percent decrease in 
output and a 1.0-percent increase in the 
combined inputs of capital and labor. 
Capital services grew by 4.1 percent, 
while labor input fell by 0.4 percent. 

Multifactor productivity measures the 
joint influences on economic growth of 
technological change, efficiency improve- 
ments, returns to scale, reallocation of 
resources, and other factors. Multifactor 
productivity, therefore, differs from the 
labor productivity (output per hour) 
measures that are published quarterly. 
Additional information is available in 
“Multifactor Productivity Trends, 2001,” 
news release USDL 03-158. 


Klein Award winners 
announced 


Each year since 1969, the Lawrence R. 
Klein Award has honored the best 
articles appearing in the Monthly Labor 
Review. The award was established in 
honor of Lawrence R. Klein, who retired 
in 1968 after 22 years as editor-in-chief 
of the Review and established a fund to 
encourage the highest levels of analysis 
and writing in the journal’s pages. 

This year, from the articles written by 
BLS authors, the trustees selected 
“Labor force experience of women from 
“Generation X°*” by Marisa DiNatale and 
Stephanie Boraas of the Office of Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statistics 
(March 2002 issue). 

From the articles by authors outside 
BLS, the trustees selected three articles: 
“Work shifts and disability: a national 
view” by Harriet B. Presser of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland and Barbara Altman 
of the National Center for Health Statistics. 
(September 2002 issue); “Labor Force 
participation of older women: retired? 
working? both?” by Elizabeth T. Hill of 
The Pennsylvania State University 
(September 2002 issue); and “What is an 
employee? The answer depends on the 
law” by Charles J. Muhl of Goldberg, 
Kohn, Bell, Black, Rosenbloom & Moritz, 
Ltd. (January 2002 issue). 


Consumer Expenditures, 1999 a 


Consumer expenditures for selected items, 


1999 and 2000 


Recent Consumer Expenditure Surveys provide information on what 
consumers spend their money on; from spending on necessities to 
entertainment to alcohol, the Consumer Expenditure Survey examines 


the trends that shape U.S. buying habits 


began in 1980. The survey is conducted by the Census 

Bureau for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The principal 
objective of the survey is to collect information on the buying 
habits of American consumers. The survey consists of two 
components: 


T he current Consumer Expenditure (CE) Survey program 


e A Diary, or recordkeeping, survey completed by participating 
consumer units for two consecutive 1-week periods. 


e An Interview survey in which expenditures of consumer 
units are obtained in five interviews conducted every 3 
months. 


Survey participants record dollar amounts for goods and 
services purchased during the reporting period, regardless of 
whether payment is made at the time of purchase. Expenditure 
amounts include all sales and excise taxes for all items purchased 
by the consumer unit for itself or for others. Excluded from both 
surveys are all business-related expenditures and expenditures 
for which the consumer unit is reimbursed. 

Each component of the survey queries an independent sample 
of consumer units that is representative of the U.S. population. 
In the Diary survey, about 7,500 consumer units are sampled 
each year. Each consumer unit keeps a diary for two 1-week 
periods, yielding approximately 15,000 diaries a year. The 
interview sample is selected on a rotating-panel basis, surveying 
about 7,500 consumer units each quarter. Each consumer unit is 
interviewed once per quarter, for five consecutive quarters. Data 
are collected on an ongoing basis in 105 areas of the United 
States. 


The brief reports that make up this article present data obtained from 
recent Consumer Expenditure Surveys. Detailed articles, along with 
supporting statistics, are published in the Consumer Expenditure Survey 
Anthology (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2003). 


The Interview survey is designed to capture expenditure data 
that respondents can reasonably recall for a period of 3 months 
or longer. In general, the data captured report relatively large 
expenditures, such as spending on real property, automobiles, 
and major appliances, or expenditures that occur on a regular 
basis, such as spending on rent, utilities, and insurance pre- 
miums. Including global estimates of spending for food, it is 
estimated that about 95 percent of expenditures are covered in 
the Interview survey. Expenditures on nonprescription drugs, 
household supplies, and personal care items are excluded. The 
Interview survey also provides data on expenditures incurred 
on leisure trips. 

The Diary survey is designed to capture expenditures on 
small, frequently purchased items that are normally difficult 
for respondents to recall. Detailed records of expenses are 
kept for food and beverages—both at home and in eating 
places—tobacco, housekeeping supplies, nonprescription 
drugs, and personal care products and services. Expenditures 
incurred away from home overnight or longer are excluded 
from the Diary survey. Although the diary was designed to 
collect information on expenditures that could not be recalled 
easily over a given period, respondents are asked to report 
all expenses (except overnight travel expenses) that the 
consumer unit incurs during the survey week. 


Interpreting the data 


Expenditures are averages for consumer units with specified 
characteristics, regardless of whether a particular unit incurred 
an expense for a specific item during the recordkeeping period. 
The average expenditure for an item may be considerably lower 
than the expenditure by those consumer units which actually 
purchased the item. The less frequently an item is purchased, 
the greater is the difference between the average for all 
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consumer units and the average of those purchasing the item. 
Also, an individual consumer unit may spend more or less 


than the average, depending on its particular characteristics. - 


Factors such as income, the ages of family members, geo- 
graphic location, taste, and personal preference also influence 
expenditures. Furthermore, even within groups with similar 
characteristics, the distribution of expenditures varies 
substantially. These points should be considered in relating 
reported averages to individual circumstances. 


Consumer unif. Members of a household 
related by blood, marriage, adoption, or some other 
legal arrangement; a single person living alone or 
sharing a household with others, but who is financially 
independent; or two or more persons living together 
who share responsibility for at least two out of the 
three major types of expenses: food, housing, and 
other expenses. Students living in university-sponsored 
housing also are included in the sample as separate 
consumer units. 


Reference person. The first member mentioned 
by the respondent when asked to “Start with the name 
of the person or one of the persons who owns or 
rents the home.” It is with respect to this person that 
the relationship of other members of the consumer 
unit is determined. 


Total expenditures. The transaction costs, 
including excise and sales taxes, of goods and 
services acquired during the 3-month Interview 
period. Estimates include expenditures for gifts and 
contributions and payments for pensions and personal 
insurance. 


Income. The combined income earned by all con- 
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Glossary of Consumer Expenditure Survey terms 


In addition, sample surveys are subject to two types of | 


errors: sampling and nonsampling. Sampling errors occur 
because the data are collected from a representative sample 
rather than the entire population. Nonsampling errors result 
from the inability or unwillingness of respondents to provide 
correct information, differences in interviewers’ abilities, 
mistakes in recording or coding, or other processing errors. 

The box on this page gives the official BLs definitions of 
some terms used in the CE survey. 


sumer unit members 14 years or older during the 12 
months preceding the interview. The components of 
income are wages and salaries; self-employment 
income; Social Security and private and government 
retirement income; interest, dividends, and rental and 
other property income; unemployment and workers’ 
compensation and veterans’ benefits; public 
assistance, supplemental security income, and food 
stamps; rent or meals or both as pay; and regular 
contributions for support, such as alimony and child 
support. 


Complete income reporters. In general, a 
consumer unit that provides quantitative data on at 
least one of the major sources of its income, such as 
wages and salaries, self-employment income, and 
Social Security income. Even complete income 
reporters may not provide a full accounting of all 
income from all sources. 


Quintiles of income before taxes. Five 
groups with the same number of complete income 
reporters, ranked in ascending order of income. 
Incomplete income reporters are not ranked and 


are shown separately in the quintiles-of-income 
tables. 
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Consumer spending 
for necessities 


_Abby Duly 


he proportion of household spend- 

ing used to purchase basic necessi- 
ties is of interest to policymakers and 
social researchers as an elementary 
indicator of economic well-being. There 
are several complexities, however, in this 
application of the data; for example, the 
definition of “well-being” itself is not 
necessarily universal, and, once defined, 
the criteria upon which to evaluate well- 
being are also subjective and debatable. 
This report does not attempt to address 
these complexities; rather, data on con- 
sumer spending for necessities are pre- 
sented in a manner that may be interpreted 
by a variety of readers for a variety of 
uses. 

The discussion that follows uses the 
expenditure shares tables published by 
the cE survey program. These tables 
provide the proportions of average annual 
expenditures (or total spending) allocated 
to various categories of items. The cate- 
gories of interest here are those desig- 
nated to be necessities: food, housing, 
and apparel. It is important to note that 
while it is certainly reasonable to define 
these categories as necessities in 2000, 
there have been changes to them over 
time. For example, within the necessity 
category of food, the allocation among 
subcomponents has shifted such that the 
share of the food dollar spent on food 
away from home (including meals at 
restaurants or fast food, carryout, and 
home delivery) has grown from 3.0 percent 
in 1909, to 29.0 percent in 1987, to 41.0 
percent in 2000. 

Whereas data on food and apparel 
are taken directly from the published CE 
tables, the housing category is con- 
structed specifically out of two main 
subcomponents: shelter and utilities. 


Abby Duly is an economist in the Branch of 
Information and Analysis, Division of 
Consumer Expenditure Surveys, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


This is an important deviation from the 
published data. The reason is that, ar- 
guably, shelter and utilities are the actual 
necessities of housing and that other 
components used in the CE survey, such 
as household furnishings and equipment, 
are not, in fact, basic goods. 

In the next paragraph, necessity shares 
are compared across income quintiles. 
Then, data are presented to provide a 
broad overview of necessity spending by 
additional demographic groups: home- 
owners and renters, urban consumers and 
rural consumers, black households and 
white and other households, Hispanic 
and non-Hispanic households, consumer 
units living in different regions, and 
consumer units living in different regions. 

In the CE survey, the share of average 
annual expenditures used to purchase 
food declines from 14.9 percent to 11.6 
percent as income increases from the third 
quintile to the fifth quintile. However, 
consumer units in the first quintile allocate 
a smaller proportion of total spending to 
food (14.9 percent) than do consumer 
units in the second quintile (15.7 percent). 
Expenditure shares for housing clearly 
decline across income quintiles. While 
consumer units in the highest income 
quintile devote 22 percent of their total 
spending to shelter and utility costs, 
those in the lowest income quintile spend 
almost 30 percent. The shares of average 
annual expenditures allocated to apparel 
are barely discernible from one another. 
In fact, the range of apparel shares is less 
than 1 percentage point, from 4.7 percent 
spent by those in the lowest income 
quintile to 5.3 percent spent by those in 
the highest income quintile. 

Consumer units that rent their homes 
devote a greater share of their total 
expenditures to food (15.0 percent) and 
apparel (5.4 percent) than do their 
homeowning counterparts (13.1 percent 
and 4.7 percent, respectively). 

Urban consumers spend a higher 
portion of their total expenditures on 
housing than do consumers living in rural 
areas. Food, however, makes up a slightly 
greater proportion of total spending by 
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rural households than that by urban 
households. 

Black consumer units spend higher 
shares of total expenditures on all three of 
the necessity categories than do white 
and other (Native American, Alaskan 
Native, Asian, and Pacific Islander) con- 
sumer units. The same is true for Hispanic 
households in comparison with non- 
Hispanic households, although the 
relevant housing shares are not very 
different. 

Among consumer units living in 
different regions, necessity shares vary 
little from each other. For example, 
expenditure shares used to purchase food 
range from 13.4 percent in the West and 
Midwest to 13.8 percent in the Northeast. 
(Households in the South spend a 
comparable 13.6 percent on food). 
Housing shares across regions are more 
variable, with consumer units in the 
Midwest having the lowest share, 23.3 
percent of total spending, and consumer 
units in the Northeast region having the 
highest share, 27.7 percent. 


Travel expenditures in 2000 
George Janini 


onsumer units that went on trips in 

2000 spent an average of $875 on 
travel for the year. Altogether, such 
consumer units had roughly $32 billion 
in travel expenditures. Travel expendi- 
tures are broken down into expendi- 
tures for transportation, food, lodging, 
entertainment, and gifts. Transportation 
expenditures include all costs incurred 
traveling to and from the destination, 
as well as other transportation costs 
incurred while on the trip. Food expendi- 
tures encompass all costs for food and 
alcohol consumed on the trip. Lodging 
expenses include the costs for hotels, 
motels, cottages, trailer camps, and 
other types of lodging. Entertainment 


George Janini is an economist in the Branch 
of Information and Analysis, Division of 
Consumer Expenditure Surveys, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
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expenditures take into account all types 
of entertainment, such as admission to 
sporting events, parks, museums, and 
tours, as well as any type of fees related 
to these events. Gift expenditures include 
all gifts purchased on the trip for persons 
other than those in the consumer unit. 

Overall, consumer units that traveled 
in 2000 spent an average of $352 on 
transportation, $204 on food, $66 on 
entertainment, $76 on gifts, and $177 on 
lodging. This amounted to an aggregate 
of about $13 billion spent on trans- 
portation, $7.6 billion on food, $2.4 billion 
on entertainment, $ 2.8 billion on gifts, and 
$6.5 billion on lodging. Out of approxi- 
mately 109 million consumer units, 37 
million, or 34 percent, reported taking a 
trip or vacation in 2000. 

The highest percentage of trip takers, 
38 percent, was posted by those 45 to 54 
years of age, the lowest, 27 percent, by 
those 65 and older. The latter group, 
however, had the highest average travel 
expenditures of any of the age groups. 
Interestingly, the group spent an average 
of 4 percent of its total average annual 
expenditures on trips and vacations, 
about twice that spent by most of the 
other age groups. However, the 65-and- 
older age group did not account for the 
highest aggregate travel expenditures in 
2000: the 45- to 54-year age group ac- 
counted for 24 percent of aggregate travel 
expenditures, followed by the 35- to 44- 
year age group, with 23 percent; then 
came the 65-and-older group, with 19 
percent. 

Fully 58 percent of consumer units with 
reported annual incomes of more than 
$50,000 took a trip or vacation in 2000, 
almost double that of consumer units with 
reported incomes of less than $25,000. 
Consumer units in the highest income 
bracket, $75,000 or more, outspent each 
of the other income groups. The highest- 
income group also accounted for 41 
percent of aggregate trip expenditures in 
2000, well above the 22 percent spent on 
travel by the next-highest group, those 
with incomes from $50,000 to $75,000. 
Overall, consumer units with incomes of 
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$35,000 or more accounted for 76 percent 
of total travel expenditures. 


Out-of-pocket spending 
for private health insurance 


Eric J. Keil 


otal out-of-pocket medical spending 

was significantly higher, on average, 

for consumer units with fee-for-service 
insurance ($2,315 per year) than for 
consumer units covered by a health 
maintenance organization ($1,789). For 
health care insurance alone, consumer 
units with fee-for-service insurance paid 
$1,029, on average, while those covered 
by a health maintenance organization paid 
$870. Other significant differences in 
spending were for physicians’ services 
($210 for those with fee-for-service 
coverage, $129 for those with health 
maintenance organization coverage), 
laboratory tests and x rays ($38, compared 
with $15), hospital services other than 
room ($68 and $37, respectively), prescrip- 
tions drugs and medicines ($329 and 
$236), and dental services ($311 and $265). 
The percentage reporting medical 
expenditures in several categories also 
was higher for fee-for-service consumer 
units. (The percentage reporting is 
defined as the percentage of all consumer 
units reporting at least one, but possibly 
more, expenditures during the year they 
were interviewed.) Significant differences 
existed in the percentage reporting ex- 
penditures for laboratory tests and x rays 
(23 percent for those with fee-for-service 
coverage, 13 percent for those covered 
by a health maintenance organization), 
hospital services other than room (16 
percent, compared with 13 percent), 
prescription drugs and medicines (80 
percent and 75 percent, respectively), 
dental care (51 percent and 48 percent), 
purchases of medical or surgical equip- 
ment (4 percent and 2 percent), and eye 


Eric J. Keil is an economist in the Branch of 
Information and Analysis, Division of 
Consumer Expenditure Surveys, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


exams, treatment, or surgery (32 percent 
and 28 percent). 

Although the percentage reporting 
was higher for the fee-for-service group 
in every category of medical expenditure, 
the number of reported expenditures per 
item was generally higher for the health 
maintenance organization group. Sig- 
nificant differences in receipts for services 
performed appeared in the following 
categories: physicians’ services (13.1 
million receipts reported by those with 
health maintenance organization cover- 
age, 11.2 million reported by those with 
fee-for-service coverage), prescription 
drugs (26.9 million, compared with 24.1 
million), dental care (6.4 million and 5.7 
million, respectively), and eyeglasses and 
accessories (2.4 million and 1.9 million). 
The fee-for-service group had signif- 
icantly higher expenditures only for 
laboratory tests and x rays (1.5 million, 
compared with 0.9 million). 

The two groups of insureds were 
similar with respect to age, income, family 
size, and the number of children living in 
the consumer unit. Annual income 
averaged $43,226 for those with health 
maintenance organization coverage and 
$43,728 for those with fee-for-service 
insurance. The fee-for-service group had 
an average age of 50, the health main- 
tenance organization group 48. On 
average, fee-for-service consumer units 
were composed of 2.6 persons, of which 
0.80 was a child, while health maintenance 
organization consumer units comprised 
2.7 persons, of which 0.91 was a child. 
The demographic differences between 
the two groups likely are not large enough 
to be a contributing factor in expenditure 
differences. 

More consumer units in the 25-to-54- 
year age group had health maintenance 
organization insurance than had fee-for- 
service insurance, but more in the upper 
age categories had fee-for-service 
coverage than had health maintenance 
organization coverage. More consumer 
units with no children had fee-for-service 
coverage than had health maintenance 
organization coverage. 


The costs and demographics 
of vehicle acquisition 


Laura Paszkiewicz 


[ 1999-2000, 81 percent of those who 
purchased new vehicles financed their 
purchases, compared with 56 percent of 
those who purchased used vehicles. Of 
those who financed, 87 percent of new- 
vehicle purchasers and 79 percent of 
used-vehicle purchasers had payments 
remaining. On average, lessees paid $868 
as a down payment, only about 76 percent 
of what a used-vehicle purchaser paid as 
a down payment ($1,147), and only 30 
percent of what a new-vehicle purchaser 
paid ($2,914). 

Among the factors that play a role in 
deciding whether to lease, buy new, or 
buy a used vehicle are the average 
monthly payment and the amount of time 
it takes to pay off a loan or to complete a 
lease. The average monthly payment was 
$353 for lessees, $399 for purchasers of 
new vehicles, and $273 for purchasers of 
used vehicles; the average number of 
monthly payments made was 39 by 
lessees, 54 by new-vehicle buyers, and 43 
by used-vehicle buyers. 

The demographic analysis that follows 
looks at the entire sample of those 
acquiring a vehicle in 1999 or 2000, either 
through an outright purchase or with 
financing. Among the factors examined 
are income, gender, geographic region, 
and race. 

Consumer units that purchased used 
vehicles had the least income, on average. 
The average income of someone who 
bought a used vehicle was $48,004, com- 
pared with $72,992 for lessees and $69,875 
for new-vehicle purchasers. Those in the 
lowest income quintile were the most 
likely to buy a used car, with 80.9 percent 
of the group doing so. In comparison, 54.1 
percent of those in the highest income 
quintile bought used vehicles. With 


Laura Paszkiewicz is an economist in the 
Branch of Information Analysis, Division of 
Consumer Expenditure Surveys, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


regard to purchasing a new vehicle, the 
situation was essentially reversed: almost 
36 percent of those in the highest income 
quintile bought a new car, a figure more 
than 20 percentage points above that for 
those in the lowest income quintile who 
bought a new vehicle. 

Of those acquiring vehicles in 1999 and 
2000, 28 percent were in the 35- to 44-year- 
old age bracket, although that group made 
up a lesser 22 percent of the population. 
The 25- to 34-year-old and 45- to 54-year- 
old age groups each posted more than 20 
percent of all acquisitions, yet made up 
less than that percentage of the popu- 
lation. The oldest group (75 and older) 
acquired the fewest vehicles, with only 
2.6 percent of acquisitions. 

Men, with 54 percent of the total 
population, acquired 58 percent of all 
vehicles. Men and women acquired 
vehicles differently. Single men leased 
vehicles 9.6 percent of the time, bought 
new vehicles 20.6 percent of the time, and 
bought used vehicles 69.9 percent of the 
time. Single women leased vehicles 11.5 
percent of the time, bought new vehicles 
36.9 percent of the time, and bought used 
vehicles 51.5 percent of the time. 

Consumer units in the South and the 
Northeast acquired a smaller percentage 
of vehicles than their population shares 
in 1999 and 2000. Southern consumer 
units, with 35 percent of the total U.S. 
population, had 31 percent of acqui- 
sitions, while those in the Northeast, 
making up 19 percent of the U.S. popu- 
lation, had 16 percent of total vehicle 
acquisitions. In contrast, consumer units 
in the Midwest and the West accounted 
for 27 percent and 25 percent, respectively, 
of vehicle acquisitions, while making up 
24 percent and 22 percent, respectively, 
of the total U.S. population. Consumers 
acquiring vehicles in the Northeast were 
more likely to lease an auto than those in 
the West; consumer units in the West 
were more likely to buy a used vehicle. In 
the Northeast and the West, about 30 
percent of those who acquired a new 
vehicle purchased it. In the Midwest, 9 
percent of the vehicle-acquiring popu- 
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lation leased, 23 percent purchased new 
cars, and 69 percent bought used cars. In 
the South, the corresponding figures were 
8 percent, 25 percent, and 67 percent. 

The Consumer Expenditure Survey has 
four race categories: white; black; Asian 
or Pacific Islander; and American Indian, 
Aleut, or Eskimo. Asians and Pacific 
Islanders accounted for 3.1 percent of the 
population acquiring vehicles. A little 
more than half of the group bought a used 
vehicle, 42 percent bought a new vehicle, 
and the remaining 7 percent leased a 
vehicle. The white population accounted 
for 88 percent of those acquiring vehicles, 
with 65.5 percent buying used vehicles, 
26.5 percent buying new, and 8 percent 
leasing vehicles. 

The black population and the American 
Indian, Aleut, and Eskimo population were 
most different from Asians and Pacific 
Islanders, and similar to each other, in their 
choice of a method of acquisition. Of the 
consumer units acquiring vehicles in the 
black population, 5.3 percent leased, 19.6 
percent purchased a new vehicle, and 75.2 
percent purchased a used vehicle. Of 
those acquiring a vehicle in the American 
Indian, Aleut, and Eskimo population, 4.2 
percent leased a vehicle, 16.5 percent 
purchased a new vehicle, and 79.4 percent 
purchased a used vehicle. 


Consumer expenditures 
for alcohol in 2000 


Geoffrey Paulin 


According to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, in 2000 average per capita 
consumption of alcohol was 24.9 gallons, 
mostly in the form of beer (21.7 gallons). 
That same year, the average consumer 
unit reported expenditures of $372 for 
alcoholic beverages. About 1 dollar was 
spent on alcohol for every 8 dollars spent 
on food at home. On the basis of either 
mean weekly expenditure or percent 
reporting alcohol purchases, beer is the 
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most popular form of alcohol purchased 
by the average consumer unit. However, 
on the basis of mean weekly expenditure 
for those reporting alcohol purchases, a 
figure that can be calculated by dividing 
mean weekly expenditure by percent 
reporting, the largest average expenditure 
for all consumer units is for wine at home. 

As one might expect, expenditures for 
alcohol increase with income, regardless 
of the type of alcohol purchased and 
regardless of whether the expenditure is 
for alcohol at home or alcohol away from 
home. Overall, the fifth income quintile 
spends about 3.5 times as much for 
alcohol as does the first income quintile— 
2.7 times as much for alcohol at home and 
more than 7.1 times as much for alcohol 
away from home. As regards which type 
of alcohol, the ratios of the fifth to the first 
income quintile range from 1.6 for beer at 
home to 9.2 for other alcohol away from 
home. 

Expenditures for alcohol away from 
home rise with age up to 35 to 44 years old 
and then decline. Expenditures for wine 
follow the pattern, except that they peak 
for those aged 45 to 54. Expenditures for 
beer at home actually decline with age, 
ranging from a high of $5.48 per week for 
the under-25 group to a low of $0.65 per 
week for the 75-and-older group. Most 
other expenditures for alcoholic bever- 
ages follow a similar pattern for the 
percent reporting, peaking either for the 
under-25 group or the 25- to-34-year-old 
group. The lone exception is expenditures 
for wine, which peak with the 45- to-54- 
year-old group and reach a low point with 
the 75-and-older group. 

The predicted probability of purchase 
of alcohol, based on logit regressions, is 
highest for the youngest group (46 
percent) and lowest for the oldest group 
(22 percent). Similarly, the probability of 
purchase is lowest for the first quintile (29 
percent) and highest for the fifth quintile 
(50 percent). 

Hispanic, as opposed to non-Hispanic, 
ethnicity appears to have little relationship 
to the probability of purchasing alcohol 
in general. However, race appears to 
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play a role: black and Asian consumers 
have much lower probabilities of pur- 
chase than white consumers have. 
Occupation apparently plays a role as 
well: among salaried (or wage-earning) 
workers, those in technical, sales, or serv- 
ice positions and those in agricultural 
fields (forestry and farming), for example, 
are more likely to purchase alcohol than 
are managers and professionals. 

The probability of purchasing beer is 
strongly related to age, declining from 29 
percent for the youngest group (under 25) 
to 10 percent for the oldest group (75 and 
older). The probability of purchase for the 
lowest income quintile is 17 percent, 
compared with 27 percent for the highest 
quintile. Single men are the most likely to 
purchase beer (23 percent), single women 
(12 percent) and single mothers (9 
percent) the least likely. Among salaried 
workers, members of the armed services 
(38 percent), blue-collar workers (30 
percent), agricultural workers (35 percent), 
and technical, sales, and service workers 
(28 percent) have the highest predicted 
probabilities of purchasing beer. Retirees 
have a higher probability of purchase than 
wage and salary workers have. The 
purchase of wine or other alcohol 
strongly increases the probability of pur- 
chasing beer. However, the purchase of 
both wine and other alcohol does not 
significantly increase the probability of 
purchase. 

The probability of purchasing wine is 
much lower than the probability of 
purchasing beer, and age does not appear 
to be strongly related to the purchase of 
wine. The probability of purchase in- 
creases with income, and ethnicity is, at 
best, only weakly related to purchasing. 
However, as with alcohol in general, race 
is a factor: blacks and Asians are less likely 
to purchase wine than are whites. Occu- 
pation plays little, ifany, role, although, of 
all working consumers, blue-collar work- 
ers have the lowest predicted probability 
of purchasing wine. Similarly, those who 
are not working for reasons other than 
retirement or unemployment have a lower 
probability than other groups. Both the 


purchase of beer and the purchase of 
other alcohol separately increase the 
probability of purchasing wine. Never- 
theless, purchasing both beer and other 
alcohol adds little to the probability of 
purchasing above what purchasing beer 
or other alcohol alone adds. 

As with wine, the predicted probability 
for the purchase of other alcohol is, in 
general, low. Although age is not a 
statistically significant factor in the 
probability of purchase of other alcohol, 
income is: consumer units in the fourth 
income quintile and those in the fifth 
income quintile are more likely to purchase 
than are consumer units in the middle 
income quintile. Consumer units headed 
by women have a lower predicted 
probability of purchasing other alcohol 
than households headed by single men 
have. Hispanics and Asians have lower 
predicted probabilities than white non- 
Hispanics have. 


Expenditures 
on entertainment 


Neil Tseng 


G the Consumer Expenditure Survey, 
entertainment expenditures are 
divided into four categories: fees and 
admissions; television, radios, and 
sound equipment; pets, toys, and 
playground equipment; and other 
entertainment supplies, equipment, and 
services. Fees and admissions include 
expenses for out-of-town trips, fees for 
recreational lessons, and admission to 
sporting events, cultural and theatrical 
events, the movies, and special events, 
such as live musical performances. The 
category of television, radios, and sound 
equipment includes color televisions, 
digital videodisc players, videocassette 
recorders, compact disc players, video 
game consoles and software, videotapes 
and discs, speakers, and various other 
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home theater sound systems. The cate- 
gory of pets, toys, and playground 
equipment includes toys, games, and 
playground equipment; hobbies and 
tricycles; and pet food, veterinary services, 
and pet services. Other entertainment 
supplies, equipment, and services include 
more “volatile” expenditures, such as the 
rental or purchase of recreational vehicles 
and the purchase of boats. 

In 2000, those under age 35 spent 22 
percent of the $203 billion that was 
allocated on entertainment that year, 
whereas those 55 and older spent 25 
percent of the total entertainment amount. 
The 35- to-54-year-old age group (with 
just 42 percent of the population) 
accounted for more than half of the total 
$203 billion spent on entertainment. 

Consumer units with reference persons 
who did not graduate from college 
accounted for 60.5 percent of the aggre- 
gate expenditures on entertainment, 
whereas college graduates accounted for 
39.5 percent. Of those who did not grad- 
uate from college, the group that did not 
graduate from high school spent 8 percent 
of the aggregate $203 billion on enter- 


tainment, high school graduates spent 24 
percent, and high school graduates with 
some college accounted for 20 percent. 
Average incomes for the four education 
groups were as follows: those who did 
not graduate from high school, $23,329; 
high school graduates, $36,134; high 
school graduates with some college, 
$38,837; and associate’s degree, $50,060. 
Among the college graduates, those with 
a bachelor’s degree and those with ad- 
vanced degrees had aggregate expendi- 
ture shares of 25 percent and 15 percent, 
respectively. 

The proportion of aggregate expendi- 
tures allocated to entertainment ranged 
from 9 percent by the lowest income 
quintile to 40 percent by the highest. Not 
surprisingly, consumer units in the 
highest quintile contributed the most to 
each of the four categories of enter- 
tainment expenditure, spending more than 
$22 billion on fees and admissions; 
approximately $17 billion on televisions, 
radios, and sound equipment; $10 billion 
on pets, toys, and playground equipment; 
and $13 billion on other entertainment 
supplies, equipment, and services. The 
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$22 billion spent by the highest quintile 
on fees and admissions was more than 
twice the amount spent by consumers in 
the fourth income quintile and almost 7 
times the amount spent by those in the 
first quintile. 

The proportion of total aggregate 
entertainment expenditures allocated to 
fees and admissions ranged from nearly 7 
percent for those in the lowest quintile to 
more than 50 percent for those in the 
highest quintile. For pets, toys, and 
playground equipment, the range of 
expenditures was 7 percent for those in 
the lowest quintile to 37 percent for those 
in the highest quintile. Total entertainment 
expenditures allocated to other enter- 
tainment supplies, equipment, and 
services ranged from 8 percent in the 
lowest quintile to almost 38 percent for 
those in the highest quintile. The 11 
percent that the lowest quintile con- 
tributed toward televisions, radios, and 
sound equipment was the largest share of 
their expenditures on entertainment, 
indicating that the category may be the 
main form of entertainment for those in 
that income quintile. L] 
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U.S. Electricity Sector 


Regulatory reform and labor outcomes 
in the U.S. electricity sector 


Although employment reductions have been associated 
with deregulation of the U.S. electricity sector, 
reductions in earnings have not; in fact, 


premium and real weekly earnings 


for electricity-sector employees have risen 


P he last 10 years have seen many States 
aggressively pursuing the restructuring of 
their electric utilities. These reforms were 

motivated by a number of Federal Energy Regu- 

latory Commission (FERC) orders that encouraged 
competitive markets for wholesale electric power. ' 

While the effects of these reforms on the product 

market (and competition) have been widely stud- 

ied, there is a dearth of research examining the 
effect of regulatory reform on the U.S. electricity 
sector’s labor market, which employs more than 

300,000 highly skilled workers. This heavily 

unionized workforce operates and maintains the 

country’s critical electrical infrastructure that 
both families and businesses rely on for their daily 
activities. 

This study explains the effect of electricity 
deregulation on this sector’s workforce by ad- 
dressing several factors. After initially reviewing 
the recent history of the U.S. electricity sector’s 
regulatory movement, the study briefly reviews 
some of the theoretical background on regula- 
tory reform. Then, data is analyzed on employ- 
ment, earnings, and unionization in the U.S. elec- 
tricity sector—before and during the regulatory 
reform movement, which is still underway. These 
results are compared with similar results for other 
previously restructured industries. 

The data for the electricity sector reveal em- 
ployment reductions that are associated with 
regulatory reform. The findings also indicate that 
earnings have not been negatively affected by 
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this restructuring, unlike other sectors examined. 
In fact, when compared with the earnings of simi- 
lar workers, the industry earning premiums for 
electricity-sector employees have actually in- 
creased, while the level of unionization in this 
sector has drifted down. These results are par- 
ticularly significant, as this is the first deregu- 
lated industry to show such contrasting earn- 
ings and employment patterns. 


Deregulation and competition 


The electricity sector has historically been in- 
volved in the generation, transmission, and 
distribution of electricity. Generation involves 
the production of electricity at power plants. 
Transmission involves the delivery of electricity 
to distribution facilities over a system of high 
voltage power lines. Once the power arrives at 
the distribution center, it is “stepped down” to 
a voltage that can be distributed. The distribu- 
tion system is then responsible for delivering 
power from the transmission system to homes 
and businesses using a network of wires and 


_ transformers. 


Historically, the electric utility sector consisted 
of vertically integrated firms that were involved 
in the generation, transmission, and distribution 
of electricity. This internal firm structure was 
viewed as an efficient approach toward provid- 
ing electricity service to customers. State gov- 
ernments, though, restricted state-wide entry into 


this sector and extended these state monopolies with a legal 
right (and obligation) to distribute electricity to the customers 
in their geographic area at prices typically set by State public 
service commissions. While the transmission and distribu- 
tion components of electricity production are still considered 
natural monopolies (although transmission is subject to some 
limited regulatory reform), many have recently begun to rec- 
ognize that the generation sector may benefit from a more 
competitive environment—through competition between gen- 
erators. This enhanced competition is meant to create a busi- 
ness environment that promotes lower electricity prices and 
more efficient means of generation. In essence, consumers 
and businesses will be able to choose from a variety of com- 
petitive electricity suppliers. This separation of related ser- 
vices is similar to the regulatory reform models applied to 
other network industries, such as natural gas and telecommu- 
nications, in the past. 


Chart 1. 


Current status of restructuring 


The effort to restructure the U.S. electricity sector and de- 
velop markets for wholesale electric power has slowed signifi- 
cantly. This slowing is partly the result of the 2001 power 
crisis in California that some attribute, at least in part, to 
California’s deregulation of their electric utilities.?7 Chart 1 
shows the regulatory status of each State as of December 
2002. 

Comprehensive reform began in a number of States from 
1990 to 1997. These States include Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New York, Maine, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Connecticut, 
California, New Jersey, and Delaware. Several other States 
have recently implemented restructuring including Arizona, 
Ohio, Maryland, Michigan, New Hampshire, and Texas. There 
are also a number of States that have passed restructuring 
legislation and then suspended action. These States include 


The current status of U.S. electricity-sector restructuring, December 2002 


I Restructuring active 
=] Restructuring delayed 
Ea Restructuring suspended 


ae Restructuring not active 


NOTE: This map is maintained and updated monthly by the Energy Information Administration on the Internet at http:// 


www.eia.doe.gov/cneaf/electricity/chg_str/regmap.html. 
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Nevada, Montana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 
Large industrial customers were the driving force behind the 
regulatory reform movement. These heavy users of electric 
power were interested in decreasing the rates they pay, which 
competition was predicted to encourage. This demand from 
industrial users helps explain why much of the early restruc- 
turing effort progressed quickly in Northeastern and Mid- 
western States, given the concentration of industrial firms in 
these regions. 

Another trend in the product market has been the merger 
and consolidation of investor-owned electric utilities. For 
instance, from 1997 to 2000 there were 23 mergers of investor- 
owned electric utilities with assets valued at $0.5 billion or 
greater.> Consolidating and increasing the size of firms is a 
common approach used by company owners to enhance their 
company’s competitive advantage in a deregulated environ- 
ment. Such business strategy can improve business perfor- 
mance by creating economies of scale. However, these econo- 
mies are commonly achieved through the elimination of re- 
dundant activities (and possibly jobs). This is only one ex- 
ample of the many ways in which regulatory reform might 
affect the labor market for electricity workers. Such policy can 
also place downward pressure on earnings and unionization. 


Regulatory reform and labor markets 


There have been a number of studies that have investigated 
the effect of regulatory reform on labor markets in transporta- 
tion and telecommunications.* However, no detailed study 
has investigated this topic in the electricity sector.* Although 
the effect of industry reform on employment, earnings, and 
unionization cannot be determined, a priori, with certainty 
(as demonstrated later), there are a number of economic theo- 
ries that can help guide our expectations. 

Many have found that increased competition in a labor 
market has a negative effect on employee earnings.° This is 
typically attributed to the fact that regulation, and its restric- 
tion on competitive firm entry, allows for relative ease of 
unionization. Employees tend to have a significant bargain- 
ing advantage when negotiating with utilities, because the 
per-worker costs of unionization are low in industries with a 
few large firms. It is thought that the removal of the barrier to 
entry in these markets creates a major obstacle to unions as 
new, often nonunion, firms compete for customers in the pre- 
viously protected industry. It has also been postulated that 
rate-of-return regulated firms, like electric utilities, have less 
incentive to contest the earnings demands made by unions 
because much of the costs are often passed on to consumers 
in the form of higher utility bills.’ 

The effect of regulatory reform on employment is more 
ambiguous. It seems that the method by which an industry’s 
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workforce is transformed by deregulation is a function ofhow | 
efficient the employees in that industry were before the re- | 
form movement. Ina relatively inefficient industry, job cuts | 


would prevail as firms attempt to become more competitive in 
the face of new firm entrants. If, instead, an industry were 


efficient in labor supply before regulatory reform, it seems | 


less likely that job cuts would be required to address stepped- 
up competition. Even though the incentive to enhance effi- 
ciency influences industry employment patterns when firms 
face greater competition, union demands for job security limit 
the extent to which firms can easily lay off workers or employ 
nonunion replacement workers. The employment constraint 
that electric utility owners face is especially significant given 
the relatively large percentage of workers in this industry who 
are represented by a union. Another cause of this ambiguity 


may be the source of industry inefficiency. For example, if | 


inefficiencies were to due to the failure of the regulated firm to 
invest in plant and equipment, deregulation may lead to in- 
vestment rather than job cuts. 


Other industry experiences 


Since the late 1970s there have been a number of highly orga- 
nized industries that have undergone some type of regulatory 
reform. This section reviews four of these industries: truck- 
ing, railroads, airlines, and telecommunications. Such a re- 
view helps provide insight on the expected labor-market ef- 
fects of electricity utility deregulation. Table 1, based on the 
Current Population Survey, presents data on percent union- 
ization, total employment, and real weekly earnings for each 
of these industries.’ The post-deregulation period for truck- 
ing, railroads and airlines began in 1978, while this period 
began in 1983 for telecommunications. There are both com- 
mon and distinct trends among these industries. 

In the trucking industry,’ a large reduction in union mem- 
bership has taken place since deregulation was implemented. 
While union membership fell by a modest 3 percentage points 
from 1973 to 1978, it has fallen 27 percentage points since the 
policy shift of regulatory reform. In contrast to this union 
employment pattern, deregulation has caused large employ- 
ment gains in trucking overall, particularly from 1983 to 1988. 
Trucking employment gains have continued in this industry 
to the present. Real weekly earnings, however, declined dur- 
ing most of the post-deregulation period. 

In the railroad industry,'° there has been little impact on 
union membership. The percentage of union workers in the 
railroad industry fell only from 79 percent in 1978 to 71 percent 
in 200 1—a smaller decrease throughout the overall labor mar- 
ket. The relatively small union membership declines in rail are 
attributable in large part to the lack of new nonunion entrants 
into this naturally oligopolistic industry. The substantial em- 


Table 1. Unionization, employment, and earnings in restructured industries, selected years 
Industry 1973 1978 1983 1988 1991 1996 2001 

Trucking’ 

Wnionimembershipirate eeamee. ce-ch wee ces eee ee 49 46 38 25 25 23 19 

Employment (in thousands) ..............:cce:cseseccescesceeceecees 997 1,111 TET 1,544 1,617 1,907 2,113 

Weekly earnings (1983/1984 dollars) ...........eceeceeeeseeee $499 $491 $404 $386 $405 $353 $368 
Railroad’ 

Unionimembership rate mt-..c.tehrcr-sstee ckscacescescerteecese, 83 19 83 81 78 14 71 

EMPloyMeNt (IN, tHOUSANS) .....cs2..ct2<0<..cnassb-scxceeceencevene 587 580 428 363 286 282 257 

Weekly earnings (1983/1984 dollars) ..........cccceeeeeeee $475 $491 $507 $490 $494 $470 $432 
Airlines! 

WMIOMMeMPESrSNipiatS ennceccccsccssevescescscvasctesetsccersse crocs 46 45 43 42 37 36 39 

Employment (imthousands)ecterrs..ccs-+..sescsse.c00te-cssoereee 368 465 464 683 696 800 1245 

Weekly earnings (1983/1984 dollars) ...........::ccccceeeeee $499 $498 $455 $420 $443 $435 $453 
Telecommunications? 

LTHOMTMOMPCHSIN AUC ce seceeccs-e-caceesncecesascesesctocecurtesacss 59 255 55 44 42 .29 24 

Employment (im thOUSANGS) <c.ccc-cscc.cc-sccseeaceeacree sateacesee 949 1,075 1,060 1,114 1,107 1,126 2,065 

Weekly earnings (1983/1984 dollars) ............:cccceceeee $399 $442 $457 $447 $458 $488 $679 
All wage and salary employees 

Unionimembershipiratoe se. icrcs..ccccr<ocosencteescteme cites 24 23 20 SIVA 16 alk) 14 

Employment (in thousands) .................::c:csssscssesessenseeee 75,519 84,968 88,290 101,407 102,786 111,960 120,708 

Weekly earnings (1983/1984 dollars) ............:e:cccceceeeee $315 $301 $273 $267 $255 $256 $273 

Source: Union membership rates were provided by Barry Hirsch ' The post-deregulation period for trucking, railroads and airlines 

and David Macpherson at http://www.trinity.edu/bhirsch/unionstats/. began in 1978. 

Information on employment and earnings was taken from the Current : ; ev : 

Population Survey Files. ? The post-deregulation period for telecommunications began in 1983. 


ployment declines (more than 55 percent decline in employ- 
ment from 1978 to 2001) suggest that this continued collective 
bargaining power was not enough to protect employees’ jobs. 
Nonetheless, railroad unions were able to negotiate less sub- 
stantial earning declines than those that were prevalent in the 
trucking sector. 

The labor market changes in the airline industry"' also re- 
veal interesting post-deregulation earning and employment 
patterns. Although unionization levels among airline workers 
have had some declines, the decreases have not been nearly 
as extensive as those in trucking. Post-deregulation changes 
in airline unionization levels more closely resemble that of rail. 
Past research attributes the small unionization decline in air- 
lines to the industry’s continued domination by a handful of 
large union carriers following deregulation.” The post-de- 
regulation period has also been one of major employment in- 
creases for the airline industry.'? Some of these employment 
gains can be attributed to increased demand from passengers 
responding to discount fares offered along high-density 
routes following deregulation. Avoiding significant reduc- 
tion in union membership during this trend of increasing air 
travel helped create a labor market environment that allows 
for the maintenance of high earnings. Indeed, the earning 
patterns presented in table 1 reveal that earnings for airline 
workers in 2001 were about the same as in 1983, declining only 
slightly following deregulation. 


In contrast to the union membership trends reported for 
railroad and airlines workers, table | indicates that union mem- 
bership in telecommunications" has declined significantly 
since the 1984 divesture of AT&T. Union membership rates 
in this sector fell from 55 percent in 1983 to 24 percent in 2001. 
Whereas employment growth had been moderate from 1983 
to 1996, the telecommunications bubble from 1996 to 2001 is 
associated with significant employment increases. Employ- 
ment in this sector climbed from 1,126,000 employees in 1996 
to 2,065,000 employees in 2001.'* Real earnings followed a 
similar path as employment in this sector, increasing almost 40 
percent over this same time period.'° 

Examination of data on all wage and salaried employees in 
the United States suggests that declining unionization re- 
ported for deregulated industries is part of an overall trend in 
the U.S. labor market. For instance, since 1973, the percent- 
age of all employees in labor unions has fallen from 24 percent 
to 14 percent. The findings in table 1 also indicate that the 
overall U.S. labor force has expanded by 60 percent, and real 
earnings have fallen during much of this period. These 
economy-wide earnings and employment patterns more 
closely resemble those found in trucking compared with those 
of other deregulated industries. 

By comparison, union membership in the electricity sector 
has also fallen over this time period but not as dramatically as 
the overall labor market. As the following text tablulation 
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shows, electricity-sector unionization has fallen from 47 per- 
cent in 1973 to 30 percent in 2001. However, the electricity 
sector continues to be significantly more unionized than the 
overall labor market. 


Year Union Employment Weekly earnings 
membership rate (in thousands) (1983/1984 dollars) 
OMB ierocteeee AT 321 S522) 
VOUS tere 46 354 558 
ORS eeeeenere 44 433 a2 
lO88H si 452 600 
LOO TER Sone 38 448 592 
1996 cee 3 383 652 
ZOOM esse: 30 360 726 


Comparing earnings and employment trends in the U.S. labor 
market with trends in deregulated industries reveals clear and 
distinct effects from regulatory reform in these industries’ la- 
bor markets. Predicting these changes is difficult. For ex- 
ample, whereas the major impact of restructuring in the truck- 
ing industry was a pronounced decline in unionization and 
earnings, the railroad industry experienced a major decline in 
employment while unionization and earnings remained steady. 
The telecommunications industry saw large employment gains 
in the post-deregulation period along with steady declines in 
unionization. The experiences of these industries shed some 


light on what could take place in the electricity-sector labor 
market as a result of restructuring. However, it is not clear, a 
priori, what the precise impact will be on unionization, earn- 
ings, and employment. 


Employment trends in the electricity sector 


Data on the U.S. electricity sector,'’ taken from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Covered Employment and Wages (CEW) sur- 
vey, is used to investigate earnings and employment trends in 
the electricity sector following deregulation. Employment 
trends in chart 2 show that the number of employees in the 
electricity sector has fallen to about 339,000 employees (or 
about 24 percent) since 1990'*—a change from the upward 
trend that had prevailed up until then. As mentioned earlier, 
1990 is the year in which regulatory reform was implemented 
in various States. This post-deregulation employment de- 
cline represents more than 105,000 electric utility workers. 
Such a sectoral employment decline is not unique to the United 
States, as deregulation had a similar effect on the electricity- 
sector labor force in the United Kingdom.”° 

Chart 3 suggests that this employment effect differs by 
regulation status of States. Employment in the States classi- 
fied as “restructuring active’”° (called “deregulated” in chart 3) 


Employment in the U.S. electricity sector, 1975-2000 
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| Chart 3. | Employment by regulation status as of December 2002 in the U.S. electricity sector, 1975-2000 
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by the U.S. Energy Information Administration has fallen by 
nearly 29 percent from 1990 to 2000, compared with employ- 
ment in the States categorized as “restructuring not active”? 
(called “regulated”), which has fallen by about 19 percent 
over the same time period. This suggests that both regula- 
tory reform, as well as the expectation of regulatory reform, 
have an impact on employment. The States that have delayed 
or suspended discussion of regulatory reform of their electric 
utilities show little appreciable change in employment. 

As suggested earlier, it is likely that these employment 
declines are the result of significant consolidation and merger 
of electric investor-owned utilities underway since 1992. 
Many of these firms have publicly stated that the motivation 
for their mergers was the need to get bigger, and therefore, 
more competitive. Their hope was to achieve economies of 
scale by eliminating redundant activities across multiple utili- 
ties. For example, marketing and human resource departments 
may be eliminated at one of the firms, cutting employment and 
costs. It is also likely that larger utilities can obtain better 
pricing from their input suppliers. 


Unionization and weekly earnings 


Earnings data taken from the BLS Covered Employment 
and Wages (CEW) program are used to examine earnings 
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trends in the electricity sector. The impact on real earn- 
ings in this sector, since the deregulation movement be- 
gan, stands in sharp contrast to that of employment. Chart 
4 shows that real earnings of production workers in the 
electricity sector have actually increased since 1992.7? 
From 1992 to 2000, real weekly earnings rose from $482 per 
week to $529 per week in this sector. This is an increase of 
almost 10 percent in real weekly earnings. Chart 4 also 
shows real weekly earnings for all nonsupervisory trans- 
portation and public-utility sector employees. Interest- 
ingly, while the electricity-sector employees saw an earn- 
ings increase, this broader sector experienced very little 
earnings change over the 1992-2000 time period. In fact, 
the general trends in these two data sets followed very 
similar paths until the early 1990s. 

To determine whether this earnings discrepancy was due 
to individual-worker characteristic differences between the 
two cohorts, Current Population Survey data was analyzed 
from 1983 to 2000.” This analysis found no significant differ- 
ences in education levels or hours worked for these two 
groups. Productivity data, only available for electric and gas 
utilities from BLS, was also compared with all nonfarm busi- 
nesses. No substantial difference in productivity between 
these two groups was found to explain these earnings in- 
creases, as can be seen in chart 5. 
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Examination of chart 6 suggests that regulatory reform is 
also associated with electricity-sector earnings. Whereas earn- 
ings in States that are currently deregulated have historically 
been higher than those in currently regulated States, this pre- 
mium has increased significantly in recent years.** In the pre- 
deregulation period from 1975 to 1989, the average real-earn- 
ings premium in the now deregulated States averaged $48 per 
week. In the post-deregulation period, covering the years 
1990 to 2000, this premium jumps to about $87 per week. 

Chart 7 shows union-membership rates in the electricity, 
telecommunications, trucking and airline industry, as well as 
the entire labor market. While the unionization decline in the 
telecommunications and trucking industries is apparent, the 
electricity-sector story is similar with some interesting intrica- 
cies. Overall, union membership in the electricity sector has 
fallen from 37 percent to 30 percent over the period of regula- 
tory reform. Although 2001 was a continuation of the down- 
ward trend, there were slight increases in unionization that 
started in 1992 and 1996. 


Collective bargaining 


The majority of unionized U.S. electricity-sector employees 
belong to either the International Brotherhood of Electrical 


| Chart 6. Electricity-sector real weekly earnings by regulatory status, 1975-2000 


Workers (I.B.E.W.) or the Utility Workers Union of America 
(U.W.U.A.). The I.B.E.W. is by far the largest union, repre- 
senting more than 83 percent of the organized utilities in the 
United States and Canada and 70 percent of the unionized 
Investor Owned Utilities.* They represent all types of elec- 
tricity-sector employees including: meter readers, linepersons, 
electrical installers, electricians, and many more. A summary 
of 2002 labor contract negotiations between the I.B.E. W. and 
electric utilities provide further evidence of contrasting earn- 
ings and employment patterns in this industry.”° For instance, 
the I.B.E.W. and Arizona Public Service negotiated a 9.25- 
percent wage increase over a 3-year contract for approximately 
1,800 employees in April 2002.”’ The I.B.E.W. and Dominion 
Resources settled on a 13.8-percent wage increase over a 5- 
year contract in September 2002 for 4,700 workers.”* Wage 
increases of 9 percent over a 3-year period were negotiated 
for 1,500 workers at PSI Energy in May 2002.”” General wage 
increases were also negotiated at Georgia Power for 3,800 
workers in September 2002.°° Georgia Power employees also 
agreed to incentive plans based on job performance. Lastly, 
workers at Florida Power Corporation agreed to 3-percent 
raises beginning in December 2002.*! 

Employment negotiations at these electric utility compa- 
nies indicate that worker attrition was primarily achieved 
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| Chart 7. | Union membership rates in selected industries, 1983-2001 
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through early retirements. For instance, Ameren Corporation 
announced a voluntary retirement program for 1,000 workers 
in November 2002.** Dominion Resources, as part of the con- 
tract discussed earlier, also offered an early retirement supple- 
ment. Utilities have been attempting to cut their employ- 
ment, as well as labor costs, by encouraging early retirement 
of some of their highest wage earners. While doing this, they 
continue to offer wage increases to the employees that are 
retained. 


Conclusions 


Regulatory reform is well underway in the U.S. electricity sec- 
tor. While the impact on the product market—namely prices 
and competition—has been studied in detail, little attention 
has been paid to the impact of this restructuring on the labor 
market. This article finds that significant employment de- 
creases are sometimes associated with this regulatory reform. 
Overall electricity-sector employment has fallen by more than 
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24 percent since the regulatory reform movement began in 
1990. By analyzing these data by State regulatory status, it is 
quite conclusive that these employment declines are strongly 
correlated with regulatory reform. Employment in States where 
restructuring is currently active saw a 29-percent employment 
decline, far larger than the 19 percent observed in States that 
have not yet undergone any regulatory reform. 

This study also finds that at least through 2001 electric- 
ity-sector regulatory reform has not had any negative impact 
on earnings. Rather, employees in this sector have seen in- 
creases in both their real weekly earnings, as well as their 
earnings premium, compared with other utility workers. It is 
postulated that union contracts, and the fact that this reform 
is still underway, have helped to maintain earnings premi- 
ums. It is apparent that electric utilities have cut costs, and 
become more competitive, through employment declines as 
opposed to earnings actions. This is reinforced through the 


study of a handful of recently negotiated union contracts in 
this sector. O 


ee 
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Labor Markets (Boston, MA, Kluwer Academic Publishers, 1997); and 
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regulation (Washington, pc, The Brookings Institution, 1990). 


7 This theory is described in the following: Ronald G Ehrenberg, 
The Regulatory Process and Labor Earnings (New York, Academic 
Press, 1979). 


8 cps data are available on the Internet at http://www.bls.census.gov/ 
cps/cpsmain.htm. Summary of cps data on unionization is available 
from the Hirsch/Macpherson reference used in table 1. 


° Census Industry Code 410. 


' Census Industry Code 400. 
"' Census Industry Code 421. 


'2 cps data are available on the Internet at http:// 
www.bls.census.gov/cps/cpsmain.htm. Summary of cps data on 
unionization is available from the Hirsch/Macpherson reference 
used in table 1. 


3 It is expected that employment declines will be seen in the future 
as a result of the dramatic events in this industry since the terrorist 
attacks of 2001. The precarious financial position of many airlines has 
led to union, earnings, and employment pressure. 


'4 Census Industry Code 441. 
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'6 Ibid. 
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22 Electricity-sector production workers were used because total elec- 
tricity-sector weekly earnings actually increased by a significantly larger 
amount. It is possible that this large increase is due to bonus or stock 
payments related to the mergers in this industry. Production workers 
are a more appropriate measure of the actual impact of regulatory 
reform on worker earnings. 


23 cps data are available on the Internet at 


www.bls.census.gov/cps/cpsmain.htm. 
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*4 Likely due to higher costs of living and union participation in the 
deregulated Northeastern States. 


*> Data are available on the Internet at http://ibew.org. 


26 The author reviewed utility contracts in 2002 from Labor Rela- 
tions Week published by the Bureau of National Affairs. 


27 Labor Relations Week, May 22, 2002. 
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Disability and Employment 


Disability and the characteristics 


of employment 


An analysis of the California Work and Health Survey 
indicates that persons with disabilities have 

lower employment rates and less secure kinds of employment 
than those without disabilities; once on the job, however, 
the two groups do not differ fundamentally 

in the nature of their working conditions 


his article examines the work situation of 
| persons with disabilities—their employ- 
ment rates, the strength of their con- 
nection to the labor force, the terms with which 
they are hired, and the specific conditions of their 
jobs. The article is based on an analysis of the 
California Work and Health Survey, a telephone 
survey designed to be representative of the adult 
population in California. The survey, conducted 
annually for 3 years beginning in 1998, combines 
the features of Federal labor market surveys, such 
as the Current Population Survey and its supple- 
ments, with health surveys like the National Health 
Interview Survey, thereby allowing the two kinds 
of information to be integrated into a single data 
source. 

The California Work and Health Survey was 
initiated in June 1998 with 1,771 respondents, 
interviewed in English or Spanish. Respondents 
were selected from a random digit dialing sample 
of Californians aged 18 or older, with oversamples 
of person with disabilities, African-Americans, 
and Asians and Pacific Islanders. The 1999 
survey included interviews with 2,040 adults in 
the State, of whom 909 were part of the 1998 
survey and another 1,131 were new respondents, 
including oversamples of African-Americans, 
Asians and Pacific Islanders, persons with 
disabilities, and persons aged 45 to 70 years. The 
2000 survey included interviews with 2,168 
California adults, of whom 627 were part of the 
1998 and 1999 surveys, 638 were part of the 1999 


May 2003 


survey alone, and another 903 were new respond- 
ents. The new respondents included oversamples 
of African-Americans, Asians and Pacific Islanders, 
and Hispanics. In what follows, we analyze re- 
sponses from all participants between the ages of 
18 and 64 who were interviewed in 1999, as well as 
those who were added to the survey in 2000: a total 
of 2,417 individuals. 

To account for the oversampling, and to ensure 
that the results reported are representative of the 
California adult population, all estimates presented 
here make use of proportional sampling weights. The 
weights are developed in two stages. The first stage 
adjusts for differences in the probability of selection 
of different types of individuals—differences that 
are attributable to the sampling design (that is, the 
oversampling of certain populations). The second 
stage adjusts for differences in contact and 
response rates of different subpopulations defined 
by age, gender, race or ethnicity, household size, 
and region of the State. The weighting targets are 
based on California Department of Finance annual 
population estimates. The use of proportional 
weights guarantees that the total sample size is not 
artificially inflated when the statistical significance 
of the relationship between disability status and 
employment outcomes is estimated. 


Definitions of variables 


Disability. Inthe results reported in the analysis 
that follows, a respondent is considered to have a 


disability if he or she answered the following question 
affirmatively: “Are you limited in any way in any activities 
because of a long-term physical or mental impairment or medical 
condition?” If necessary, a long-term condition is defined for the 
’ respondent as “[a condition] which has already lasted three 
months, or if it began less than three months ago, can be 
expected to last that long.” This measure is based on the National 
Health Interview Survey activity limitation status variable! and 
is consistent with the definition of disability established by the 
Americans with Disabilities Act. 

In the California survey, 14.9 percent of respondents reported 
at least one limitation in their activity, based on the National 
Health Interview Survey measure. For comparison purposes, in 
2000, nationwide, 9.6 percent of National Health Interview Survey 
respondents aged 18 through 64 reported such limitation. The 
analogous rates may be higher in the California survey because 
of its sampling universe, in which any adults in the household 
who were at home at the time of contact or upon up to six followup 
calls were deemed respondents. Persons with disabilities are 
more likely to be home than are persons without disabilities, 
increasing the share of the total sample with disabilities than 
would be the case if all adults in the household had been 
interviewed. 


Health measures. In addition to being classified by disability 
status, respondents were disaggregated according to their 
physical and mental health status and the presence or absence 
of chronic illness. Respondents’ overall health status was 
measured by their responses to the question, “In general, would 
you say your health is excellent, very good, good, fair or poor?” 
This widely used measure of self perceived health has been 
shown to be related to functional status, morbidity, and 
mortality.” Mental health status was measured by the Short 
Geriatric Depression Scale, a 15-item battery of questions that 
has been validated for use with general adult populations.’ A 
score of 7 or higher was the cutoff point; such high levels of 
depressive symptoms are considered to be indicative of clinical 
depression.‘ Respondents were asked whether a doctor had 
ever diagnosed them with any of a list of 12 major chronic 
conditions. In the results that follow, this variable has been 
recoded to indicate the presence of zero, one, or two or more 
conditions. 


Labor market outcomes. The labor market section of the 
California survey included information on the respondent’s 
current employment situation, such as his or her employment 
status, self-employment, number of jobs, hours of work per 
week, and weeks of work per year. Respondents who were 
not working were asked about their jobseeking activities, 
reasons for not working, and work history. Respondents who 
were working were asked about their job characteristics (for 
example, occupation, industry, tenure, size of firm, union 


status, and benefits) and work arrangements (for instance, work 
schedule and flexibility, contingent employment, and whether 
they worked from home), as well as about the physical and 
psychological demands of their work. 

Later in the article, the employment status of persons with 
disabilities and of those without disabilities is described, with a 
focus on whether the individual was employed for pay during 
the week prior to the interview. The analysis is then limited to 
those with current or recent employment, in order to zero in ona 
number of labor market outcomes. With regard to those 
individuals who worked within the past year, the following 
variables are defined: involuntary job loss in the past year, 
defined as having been laid off from a job or having left a job 
because one expected to be laid off; part-time, part-year 
employment, defined as working fewer than 50 weeks per year 
and fewer than 35 hours per week; and episodic employment, 
defined as working fewer than 40 weeks in the past year. For 
those participants who reported working during the past week, 
an additional set of labor market outcomes is defined: the terms 
of employment, including involuntary part-time employment, 
defined as working fewer than 35 hours per week due to slack 
business conditions or the inability to find full-time work; part- 
time employment from all causes; contingent employment, 
defined as having a job that is not expected to last more than 
12 months; receiving a promotion or a better job within the 
past 12 months; poverty despite employment, defined as 
being currently employed for pay, but nonetheless having a 
household income below 125 percent of the Federal poverty 
level; and job tenure of 1 year or less. 


Working conditions. As regards currently employed partic- 
ipants, a number of characteristics of employment were ex- 
amined, including occupation and industry, self-employment, 
work shift, supervisory status, union membership, flexibility of 
work hours, work from home, the psychological demands of the 
job, whether the job requires more or less education than one 
has received, and whether the job involves physical labor. In 
addition, four synthetic measures of working conditions were 
defined. The first, traditional employment, was designed to 
capture the characteristics of “old-economy” jobs—what one 
might call typical “nine-to-five” jobs: simultaneously working 
full time for the full year; being an employee (that is, not being 
self-employed or an independent contractor) paid by the firm 
for which one works; having only one job; working day shifts; 
having a permanent job (that is, a job which is not contingent); 
and not working from home.° The second measure is the 
employment continuum developed by J. Grzywacz and D. Doo- 
ley,° which arrays employment along a spectrum from employed 
in poorly remunerated positions, to employed in positions with 
barely adequate remuneration, to employed in economically 
adequate jobs, and, finally, to employed in jobs that are 
optimal in both economic and psychological terms. Exhibit 1 
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Disability and Employment 


Stages-of-Employment Continuum 


Stage of employment r 


Inadequate 
Federal poverty line. 


Barely adequate 


Economically good ; 


psychological criteria: 


Optimal 


psychological criteria. 


Working, but having a total household income below 125 percent of the 


Household income above 125 percent of the Federal poverty line and meets 
only one of the following economic criteria: 
“1. is earning $20,000 per year or more 
2. has stable employment: no job loss in past year, fewer than 15 weeks’ 
unemployment in year, and no contingent employment 
3. has employer sponsored health insurance. 


Household income above 125 percent of the Federal poverty line and meets two 
or more of the preceding economic criteria, but only one of the following 


1. has decision latitude greater than the sample mean 
2. has job demands lower than the sample mean 
3. has two or more close friends at work. 


Household income above 125 percent of the Federal poverty line and meets two 
or more of the preceding economic criteria and two or more of the preceding 


Criteria 


Source: Adapted from J. Grzywacz and D. Dooley, “‘Good Jobs’ 
to ‘Bad Jobs’: Replicated Evidence of an Employment Continuum 


lists the specific criteria for each stage of the continuum. The 
third measure is a combination of the first two: jobs that meet the 
criteria for traditional and optimal employment simultaneously. 
Finally, the fourth measure is based on the job-scoring system 
developed by R. Karasek and colleagues,’ which classifies jobs 
according to the conjoint presence of psychological demands 
and autonomy; jobs with high levels of demands and low levels 
of autonomy are said to exact a toll on one’s health status as a 
result of stress. 


Demographic and socioeconomic variables. In addition 
to the foregoing employment and health measures, the 
California survey includes basic demographic and socio- 
economic characteristics. Many of the results presented are 
stratified or adjusted by the following variables: age (18-24, 
25-44, 45-54, and 55-64), gender, country of birth, race or 
ethnicity (non- Hispanic white, non-Hispanic African-American, 
Asian-American, and Hispanic), education (some high school 
or less, high school graduate, some college or vocational 
education, college graduate, and graduate degree), marital status 
(married or living with a partner; widowed, separated, or 
divorced; and never married), urban or rural residence, and 
region of the State (Los Angeles, other Southern California, 
San Francisco Bay area, and other). 
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from Two Large Surveys,” Social Science and Medicine, April 2003, 
pp. 1749-60. 


Analysis 


The following analysis examines the relationship of a person’s 
disability status to the labor market outcomes defined in the 
previous section: current employment status, job loss, part-time 
or part-year employment, involuntary part-time employment and 
part-time employment from all causes, more than full-time em- 
ployment, episodic employment, contingent employment, 
remaining in poverty despite employment, having a short job 
tenure, and receiving a promotion within a job or receiving a 
better job. The proportion of persons with and without dis- 
abilities who have each outcome is tallied, with and without 
adjustment for demographic variables. In addition, the relative 
frequency of individual working conditions and the synthetic 
employment measures among persons with and without dis- 
abilities are examined. The unadjusted results give the 
proportion of persons with and without disabilities who 
experience each outcome, along with 95-percent confidence 
intervals to indicate the reliability of the estimates. A ratio of 
those proportions for persons with disabilities compared with 
those without is calculated. 

In order to adjust for the different characteristics of persons 
with and without disabilities, multivariate logistic regression 
models are developed in which each outcome is a function of 


disability status and a set of independent variables, including 
the entire set of demographic and socioeconomic characteristics 
described earlier, as well as the number of chronic conditions 
the individual reports and his or her overall health status. 
- Because of the multiple categories of employment, a multinomial 
logistic regression was used to estimate the impact of disability 
status and the other independent variables on the employment 
continuum. 

To provide comparable presentations for both the unadjusted 
and adjusted results, the adjusted proportions and 95-percent 
confidence intervals from the logistic regression results were 
calculated, along with the ratio of these proportions for persons 
with and without disabilities. For each cell in the tables that 
follow, the adjusted proportion was developed by calculating 
the predicted probability of the outcome for all observations, 
but setting the covariates that defined a given cell to the value 
corresponding to that cell, as if, for example, all participants were 
nondisabled men.* The variance associated with the adjusted 
proportion was calculated with a Taylor series approximation.’ 

In the analysis that follows, the sample size varies from 2,417 
when the universe includes all persons aged 18 to 64, to 1,987 
when the dependent variable refers only to those working at 
any point during the year prior to the interview, and to 1,599 
when the dependent variable concerns just the currently 
employed population. In addition, for some of the measures, the 
sample size was further decreased from these values by 1 to 5 
percent because of missing data. 


Limitations 


One potential limitation—perhaps the principal one—of the 
California survey is that its health and disability measures are 
based on self-reports. Accordingly, those reporting disability or 
poor health may have done so to legitimize their withdrawal from 
employment. Moreover, the health of such persons may not meet 
the definition of disability necessary to qualify for Social Security 
Disability Insurance or Supplemental Security Income, both of 
which require diagnostic certainty and proof of an inability to engage 
in substantial gainful activity. Still, the disability measures used in 
this article are those used in most research having to do with 
employment among persons with disabilities. 

Another limitation of the California Survey is that it was 
conducted only in that State and therefore may not be representa- 
tive of the situation elsewhere in the United States. There is 
evidence that many emerging labor market practices— 
particularly contingent forms of employment and short job 
tenures in fast-growth, high-wage industries—may be used 
more frequently in California than in the remainder of the 
country.!° Nevertheless, there is also evidence that these 
practices are becoming more widespread throughout the 
Nation." 


Results 


Table 1 summarizes the differences in health and demographic 
characteristics and in socioeconomic status between persons 
with disabilities and those without disabilities. Persons with 
disabilities were 4 times more likely to report being in only fair 
or poor health (42.1 percent, compared with 10.1 percent) and 
to have high levels of depressive symptoms (21.4 percent, as 
opposed to 4.9 percent) and more than twice as likely to report 
musculoskeletal (66.3 percent, as against 26.2 percent) and 
circulatory (35.8 percent, compared with 15.3 percent) 
conditions as persons without disabilities. Persons with 
disabilities also were more likely to report having two or more 
chronic conditions (55.4 percent, compared with 18.7 percent). 
Almost half of persons with disabilities were 45 to 64 years of 
age, but only about a quarter of those without disabilities 
were. Reflecting these age distributions, persons with 
disabilities were less likely to be foreign born than were 
persons without disabilities (17.3 percent, as opposed to 30.9 
percent), were more likely to be white and not from a Hispanic 
background (70.3 percent, compared with 54.2 percent), and 
were almost twice as likely to be widowed, separated, or 
divorced (27.9 percent, as against 15.6 percent). Such persons 
also were more likely to reside in rural areas (10.3 percent, 
compared with 6.8 percent). In contrast to many previous 
studies, in this one the two groups did not differ in the 
proportions with various levels of education. 

The California Work and Health Survey results reported in 
this article were from 1999 and 2000, two of the strongest 
years for the State’s economy in the past quarter century. 
Accordingly, more than two-thirds of the adult population of 
the State reported being employed in the week prior to the 
interview. (See table 2.) However, despite the strength of the 
economy, the results of the survey are consistent with those 
of other studies in showing substantially lower employment 
rates among persons with disabilities. On an unadjusted basis, 
such persons were only 58 percent as likely as those without 
disabilities to be employed in the week prior to the interview 
(42.6 percent, compared with 73.2 percent). Even after adjustment 
for health status, comorbidity, and demographic characteristics, 
the difference in employment rates between persons with and 
those without disabilities remained, suggesting that disability 
itself, rather than the characteristics of persons with disabilities, 
accounts for the relatively low employment rates of such 
persons. 

Table 2 also provides an indication of how disability status 
and other characteristics combine to affect the employment 
status of persons with disabilities. Persons with disabilities 
who are in excellent, very good, or good health certainly have 
lower employment rates than their counterparts without 
disabilities (on an adjusted basis, they were 73 percent as 
likely to be employed), but the gap was greater for those in 
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{In percent] 


Health status and demographic characteristics of persons aged 18-64 years, by disability status, 1999-2000 


Total 


Health status and demographics (n= 2,417) 


AN DOTSOMS eczert-catesrerctte-cecescrasceotdencenceateasensons 
Health status: 
Fair or poor self-assessed health’ .............:00 14.9 
Depressive SYMPtOMS! ........sccccsseeccecneerseseees 7.4 
Musculoskeletal CONItIONS' ..........:csseceseeeeeeeeees 32.2 
CirGUlatonyCONGITIONS! tecccverseccqcyseceessosceceveneneoss 18.4 
Chronic conditions:' 
INOXCHKOMIC.COMCITIONS z..tarcececccrtenveoncenstaserenerees 48.7 
ONECHCONIC COMNGIUOMe-crcssectecsszecuzsacetsectacessececuss 26.9 
Two or more Chronic CONGItIONS ............:.eeesseeeee 24.2 
Age:' 
NG OA eset. cticgrrtih ste eeeivaintin tote cpateeeereaearets 15.5 
DO AG Gece sacorotevaaens csshevotatecandandeadenee Ninaatn tay oneeicas 53.6 
BOS Fas sanwvave cosas tucssenctusaeseavscvtuecsssebeenstevacdusds 19.2 
SAGA ie Sarat sand ne seston da cvs asdnentandeeectatvecditecscdzessere ve WAZ. 
Mal Osis ict scctevecterese cen eertetereeet patties tac, aenadineessaniese 51.4 
FOFBIGNID ON vcecaceewses tes cas earees- swerdewancascspparccenareers 28.8 
Race or ethnicity:' 
Winit@; NON-TNSPAMNIC ier. cencecscsiceses-var=ceeneecn=Ceasexen 56.6 
African-American, non-Hispanic .. 6.2 
Asian-American, non-Hispanic ...... a 9.7 
FISDAMNG ccesccnccesscss-snecsescacssnescocvesapesessecssescocassvecss 27.5 
Education: 
Less thanthigh!SCHOol 27255 23.2c-.:..tsecccstesecesedecreose 13.6 
HIGH: SCHOO! GFAGUALC ic. dec ceseocescocessavaunsevsssuneseones 18.9 
SOMO CONGGC. caver. vcraveqnovasecnsscrvsevecestaocsaracsveanetes 35.1 
ICOlleGelGradUate)tite.weeqcvcescecsereverstesecccenesenweaveree let 
POStGQRAQUALC Estee sessed ccvyosenvarssaccncsesostcbecssis suse 10.7 
Marital status:' 
Married or living with partner ...........:ceeeeeeeeees 50.4 
Separated, divorced, or Widowed ............:::0008 17.5 
NOVERINANIOG oe cars sccsascsvcarextnvevancegsevieehaaee--ms 32.1 
FRUPALTOSISON CO cscrsencecacensracstpesasezesenaseartves scazesen= 7.3 
Region: 
LOS!ANQCISS) ceczasssacsctacesvacovacvesuyucorssyacoaseencevevyesee 29.3 
Other Southern California ..............essesesseseees 29.1 
Salt’ FrANCiSCO Bay Ala (acccccceccscsscectevececesshassasses 21.0 
Diver CANO ttn ati coneetacsce | 20.6 
' Distribution of characteristic differs by disability status (p < .01). 
? Distribution of characteristic differs by disability status (p < .05). 


fair or poor health (on an adjusted basis, persons with 
disabilities reported employment rates of 38 percent of those 
without disabilities). Similarly, persons with disabilities who 
reported two or more chronic conditions fared more poorly in 
employment relative to those without disabilities than did 
those with no chronic conditions or with one. 

Among individuals 18 to 24 years, on an unadjusted basis, 
persons with disabilities and those without disabilities reported 
essentially the same employment rates. However, with each 
increment of age, the ratio of the employment rates of the two 
groups declined, a phenomenon consistent with the hypothesis 
that persons with disabilities exit the labor market earlier than 
those without disabilities. After adjustment, the gap between 
the employment rates of persons 18 to 24 years with and without 
disabilities widened, an effect not seen in the other age groups. 
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No disability 
(n= 2,006; 85.1 percent of total) 


Disability 
(n= 411;14.9 percent of total) 


100.0 

10.1 

4.9 

26.2 

15.3 

54.4 

26.9 

18.7 

Tere 16.8 
45.8 54.9 
27.6 17.8 
19.0 10.5 
50.1 51.6 
17.3 30.9 
70.3 54.2 
8.4 5.8 
2.9 10.9 
18.3 29.2 
13.1 13.7 
22.0 18.4 
36.6 34.8 
16.7 22.6 
11.5 10.6 
43.0 51.7 
27.9 15.6 
29.2 32.7 
10.3 6.8 
24.2 30.2 
30.5 28.9 
22.7 20.7 
22.6 20.2 


Source: California Work and Health Survey, 1999-2000. 


This widening suggests that persons with disabilities in this 
age group actually have higher employment rates than would be 
expected of persons with their health status, level of comorbidity, 
and demographic characteristics. 

Although persons with disabilities at each level of edu- 
cation were less likely to be employed than those without 
disabilities, the disparity was greater for those with lower 
levels of education. Thus, although persons with disabilities 
who had some college or less had about half the employment 
rate of such persons without disabilities, among those who 
were college graduates or who had had postgraduate training, 
persons with disabilities were more than three-quarters as 
likely to be employed. The paradox is that persons with 
disabilities experienced greater returns from increased levels 
of education than did those without disabilities. Accordingly, 


Employment rates among persons aged 18-64 years, by disability status, with and without adjustment for 
health status and demographic characteristics, 1999-2000 


Unadjusted employment rate Adjusted employment rate! 
With Without With Without 
Health status ve disability _| disability disability disability 
and demographics one 95-percent 95-percent | Ratio 95-percent 95-percent Ratio 
Percent| confidence |Percent| confidence Percent| confidence | Percent] confidence 
interval | Interval Interval | Interval 
Total (n = 2,417)? ........ 68.6 42.6 37.8-47.4 | 73.2 71.2-75.1 0.58 43.0 37.2-48.8 73.1 70.9-75.4 0.59 
Self-assessed health 
status:° 
Excellent, very good, or 
QO RS aivtes penance seeicis TOM 55.7 49.2-62.3 | 74.6 72.6-76.6 Ths: 54.1 46.5-61.7 73.9 71.6-76.3 13 
FainOnDOO te ncttrs.cwrere--2 45.3 24.6 18.4-30.9 60.3 53.7-66.9 AI 25.8 18.1-33.5 67.7 60.4—-74.9 .38 
Chronic conditions: 
71.8 46.9 32.9-60.9 | 73.2 70.5-75.9 .64 45.9 30.5-61.2 72.6 69.5-75.7 63 
71.6 48.6 38.9-58.4 | 75.6 72.0-79.3 64 47.5 37.1-57.9 1A 71.6-79.8 63 
58.8 38.4 32.4-44.4 | 69.4 64.9-73.9 1: 38.5 30.9-46.2 71.5 66.6-76.4 54 
58.2 57.1 35.2-79.0 | 58.3 53.1-63.5 .98 57.0 38.9-75.1 65.3 59.0-71.7 .87 
73.6 49.6 41.1-58.2 | 77.1 74.3-79.9 .64 51.3 42.3-60.2 77.4 74.4-80.3 .66 
UE 38.7 30.7-46.6 | 82.0 78.6-85.4 A7 33.9 23.9-43.9 79.4 75.1-83.7 43 
52.8 25.7 17.3-34.1 61.3 55.7-67.0 42 23.4 14.9-31.8 56.1 48.7-63.4 42 
75.3 42.1 35.0-49.3 | 81.0 78.5-83.5 252 43.5 34.9-52.0 81.1 78.3-84.0 54 
61.5 43.1 36.6-49.7 | 64.8 61.9-67.7 .67 40.9 33.3-48.5 64.7 61.4-68.0 63 
Nativity: 
FOrelgmibOrmises--scesseeesese= 65.2 29.4 17.6-41.3 | 68.7 65.1-72.4 43 31.9 19.0-44.8 69.0 63.9-74.1 46 
WES DOM Mires. <.nas.ncsenss0n5-<0 70.0 45.4 40.2-50.6 | 75.1 72.9-77.4 .60 45.6 39.0-52.3 74.9 72.2-77.7 61 
Race or ethnicity: 
White, non-Hispanic ...... 70.2 45.8 39.7-51.8 | 75.7 73.0-78.5 61 43.0 35.6-50.4 72.6 68.8-76.3 59 
African-American, 
non-Hispanic ............... 62.1 31.7 20.7-42.7 | 69.9 64.2-75.7 45 32.2 19.9-44.5 68.0 60.8-75.2 A7 
Asian-American, 
non-Hispanic (23 27.4 .0-55.5 | 74.4 69.6-79.2 of 31.5 4.2-58.9 72.6 66.3-78.9 43 
IIS ANG yrteseet ee, .o-.ccre.zaoce 65.5 38.2 25.5-50.9 | 68.5 64.4-72.6 56 46.6 34.2-59.1 75.1 70.7-79.5 62 
Education: 
Less than high school....| 53.5 26.2 12.7-39.8 | 58.1 52.0-64.2 45 26.1 12.5-39.7 59.3 52.1-66.4 44 
High school graduate ....| 63.4 32.0 22.4-41.6 | 70.0 65.4-74.6 46 32.6 21.0-44.2 Tiles 65.9-76.6 46 
Some college ..........:00+ 67.8 38.8 31.2-46.3 | 73.1 69.8-76.5 53 36.2 26.5-45.9 73:3 69.6-77.0 49 
College graduate............ 76.4 60.4 48.1-72.6 | 78.5 74.7-82.3 17 61.7 48.7-74.8 77.8 73.1-82.4 79 
Postgraduate ...............+- 84.0 68.3 54.2-82.5 | 87.0 82.7-91.4 19 67.9 51.1-84.7 86.1 80.5-91.7 19 
Marital status:° 
Married or living with 
Pan Ole verecescccaccecananscas 69.1 50.7 43.8-57.5 | 71.8 69.1-74.5 71 52.6 44.8-60.4 71.4 68.3-74.5 74 
Separated, divorced, or7 
WIGOWEC .......eeseeseeeeeeee le 37.1 28.3-46.0 | 81.9 77.6-86.2 45 41.6 30.4-52.7 83.9 79.7-88.2 50 
66.4 36.1 25.8-46.5 | 71.1 67.5-74.8 51 32.6 21.7-43.5 70.0 65.2-74.8 47 
59.1 23.1 9.1-37.2 | 68.6 60.5-76.8 .34 25.8 9.5-42.1 70.1 60.5-79.6 RY A 
69.4 44.9 39.8-50.0 | 73.5 71.5-75.5 61 44.1 37.9-50.2 73.5 71.2-75.8 .60 
Region:* 
Los Angeles ..........:cs08 67.9 37.6 28.8-46.5 | 72.2 68.6-75.7 52 39.2 28.3-50.1 72.8 68.8-76.8 54 
Other Southern 
GalifOnnla’ s-..0+-2t0-2--<-- 70.5 52.1 41.9-62.3 | 73.9 70.0-77.7 fil 49.0 37.7-60.3 73.9 69.5-78.2 .66 
San Francisco Bay 
F212: Dea ee oe eae 71.9 51.6 41.7-61.6 | 75.8 71.9-79.7 68 49.0 36.6-61.3 TT 67.6-77.8 67 
Other California ............. 63.6 26.3 17.3-35.2 | 70.9 66.6-75.3 AY 29.7 18.8-40.5 73.3 68.4-78.3 41 
‘All models are adjusted for gender, age, nativity, race or ethnicity, * Relationship between disability and employment differs significantly 
marital status, rural residence, region of the State, and education. (p< .05) among the categories of the covariate in both the unadjusted and 
2 Ratios of unadjusted and adjusted employment rates are significantly the adjusted model. 
different from 1.0 (p < .05). Source: California Work and Health Survey, 1999-2000. 
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on an unadjusted basis, persons with disabilities who had 
postgraduate training were more than two-and-a-half times 
more likely to be employed than such persons with less than 
a high school education; among persons without disabilities, 
those with postgraduate training were only one-and-a-half 
times as likely. 

News reports have noted that high rates of job loss no longer 
are limited to periods of economic contraction.'* The data from 
the California survey are consistent with this observation, with 
about 10 percent of adult Californians who reported some 
employment in the year prior to the interview indicating that 
they had lost jobs during that time. (See table 3.) Although certain 
individuals (namely, those in fair or poor health, younger workers, 
African-Americans and Hispanics, and those with less than a 
high school education) reported higher rates of displacement, 
no group would appear to be immune. Thus, almost 9 percent of 
persons aged 45 to 54, the peak earning years, reported losing a 
job in the 12 months prior to the interview, as did about 11 percent 
of college graduates and even 6 percent of those with post- 
graduate training. 

Persons with disabilities were almost twice as likely as those 
without disabilities to report having experienced a job loss in the 
year prior to the interview (17.5 percent, compared with 9.1 
percent); adjustment had little effect on the gap in the rates of 
job loss (19.0 percent and 9.0 percent, respectively), indicating 
that disability itself, rather than the characteristics of persons 
with disabilities, accounted for the higher rates of displacement. 

The results presented in tables 2 and 3 indicate that persons 
with disabilities have lower employment rates and higher rates 
of job loss than those without disabilities. The results in table 4 
suggest that, when employed, persons in the one group have 
terms of employment that are substantially different from those 
in the other group. Among all persons who reported any 
employment in the year prior to the interview, those with 
disabilities were much more likely than those without disabilities 
to report part-time, part-year employment: on an unadjusted 
basis, 11.6 percent of the former, but only 6.9 percent of the 
latter, reported such employment. Similarly, greater proportions 
of persons with disabilities reported episodic employment: on 
an unadjusted basis, 29.4 percent of the former, but only 19.6 
percent of the latter, reported that kind of employment. 
Disparities between persons with and without disabilities in rates 
of part-time, part-year employment and episodic employment 
did not change substantially after adjustment for health and 
demographic characteristics, suggesting that disability, rather 
than the kinds of persons who report disability, accounts for the 
association with those forms of employment. 

Among persons who had been employed when interviewed, 
on both an unadjusted and an adjusted basis, those with 
disabilities experienced higher rates of involuntary part-time 
employment than did those without disabilities, although the 
difference between the two groups did not meet the traditional 
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criterion for statistical significance. The groups did differ 
significantly in the rates of part-time employment for any reason. 
(Persons with disabilities were about 50 percent more likely to 


- work part time.) Interestingly, the two groups did not differ 


significantly in the proportion working more than full time (about 
30 percent of each group reported working in excess of 45 hours 
per week), in the proportion with contingent employment 
(slightly more than a tenth of each group had contingent jobs), 
or in the proportion with job tenures of a year or less (roughly, a 
fifth of each group.) 

Persons with disabilities were more likely to have household 
incomes below 125 percent of the Federal poverty levels than 
were persons without disabilities, a difference that did meet the 
traditional criterion for statistical significance after adjustment. 
They were also much less likely to report a promotion within a 
job or a better job in the 12 months prior to the interview. Thus, 
persons with disabilities did not appear to benefit from the strong 
labor market of the time in terms of job mobility. 

Table 5 reports the frequency with which employed 
Californians experienced specific working conditions and 
then compares the frequency of the conditions experienced 
by persons with and without disabilities. The results are 
consistent with the model outlined by P. Osterman in which 
employers are granting increasing levels of autonomy, but 
also imposing increasing levels of demands.'* That is to say, 
relatively large proportions of California’s workers indicated 
that they had flexible working conditions, worked at home 
some or all of the time, and worked nonstandard shifts. Also, 
large proportions reported having the freedom to decide how to 
do their own work (74.6 percent), having learning opportunities 
on the job (89.6 percent), being able to make their own decisions 
(82.5 percent), and having enough time to get their job done 
(78.0 percent), while a smaller proportion indicated that its jobs 
did not require working fast without taking breaks (57.8 percent). 
When queried about the cognitive demands of their jobs, 
relatively large proportions indicated that the jobs required them 
to concentrate for long periods of time (83.7 percent), interact 
with other people (97.1 percent), or use computers (74.3 percent). 
By contrast, almost 3 times as many workers indicated that their 
jobs required less education than they had than reported that 
the job required more (34.7 percent and 12.9 percent, respec- 
tively). This gap suggests that, despite relatively high levels of 
autonomy and demands and high rates of mobility, many 
workers were not intellectually satisfied with their jobs. 

In opposition to the findings with respect to the terms of 
employment, once employed, with a few exceptions, persons 
with and without disabilities did not differ in fundamental ways 
in their working conditions. Thus, the two groups reported 
relatively similar rates of self-employment, working a regular day 
shift, having flexible work hours, working at home some or all of 
the time, supervising others at work, being a member of a union, 


being required to perform physical labor as part of their jobs, 


Table 3. 


Rates of job loss in the year prior to the interview among persons a 
and without adjustment for health status and demographic eharricrenics 1999-2000 


ed 18-64 years, by disability status, with 


Unadjusted job loss rate Adjusted job loss rate! 
With Without With Without 
depad status re disability disability disability disability 
sooeerne graphics persons i ] 95-percent 95-percent | Ratio 95-percent 95-percent | Ratio 
Percent| confidence | Percent} confidence Percent| confidence |Percent | confidence 
interval interval interval interval 
Total employed in year 
prior to interview 
iat s16 98 1) )2eeeceeereetee 10.1 17.5 12.8-22.2 9.1 7.8-10.5 1.92 19.0 12.9-25.1 9.0 7.4-10.6 2.11 
Self-assessed health 
status: 
Excellent, very good, or 
OO Seer rstccesioe eoetecesats 8.6 11.6 6.6-16.5 8.3 6.9-9.7 1.40 32.0 19.4-44.7 14.4 7.0-21.8 2.22 
FaipOnDOOlnsrccrcessceesessss 21.5 30.1 20.6-39.7 17.6 11.7-23.4 LAL 12.6 6.6-18.6 8.4 6.8-10.0 1.50 
Chronic conditions: 
No conditions 9.5 22.3 9.0-35.6 8.8 7.0-10.7 2.53 21.5 9.5-33.6 8.4 6.2-10.5 2.56 
One condition 10.0 12.0 4.3-19.8 9.8 7.1-12.4 1.22 dont 2.5-23.7 10.0 7.1-12.9 1.31 
Two or more conditions .. 11.6 18.7 12.3-25.1 9.1 6.1-12.2 2.05 21.8 12.4-31.2 9.6 §.7-13.5 PRE 
Age: 
NOR PA re terse sens eecteckeadeee acces 1722 22.9 1.4-44.4 16.7 12.4-21.0 U7 26.4 3.9-49.0 15.4 9.7-21.2 Al 
2 AAP ees occ cnceesseeceees 9.5 19.1 11.2-27.1 8.3 6.4-10.3 2.30 18.9 10.5-27.1 8.2 6.1-10.4 2.30 
LAG eY eam cept ferret 8.6 152 7.6-22.8 7.4 5.0-9.9 2.05 15.9 4.8-27.0 7.9 4.9-11.0 2.01 
B= GA sentra. cadstowteckalactuvees 5.6 11.8 2.8-20.8 4.4 1.7-7.1 2.68 12.0 .0-24.7 4.6 1.2-8.0 2.61 
Gender 
Malte ccesrscecrecertscreenccans 10.2 20.2 13.0-27.3 9.0 7.1-10.8 2.24 20.9 12.0-29.8 8.6 6.6-—10.7 2.43 
FOMale me ecters cccees 10.0 14.6 8.6-20.7 9.4 7.4-11.4 1255 16.9 8.7-25.2 9.5 7.1-12.0 1.78 
Nativity: 
Foreign born es 28.0 12.1-43.9 10.2 7.6-12.8 2.15 17.3 10.5-24.1 8.8 6.8-10.8 1.97 
WS OMMecsiertercercess crete 9.6 15.6 10.8-20.4 8.7 7.1-10.3 1.79 26.3 9.8-42.7 9.5 5.8-13.3 2.77 
Race or ethnicity:° 
White, non-Hispanic ...... 8.9 13.3 8.2-18.3 8.2 6.3-10.1 1.62 15.3 7.8-22.9 9.0 6.5-11.6 1.70 
African-American, 
non-Hispanic ............... 25 20.3 6.5-34.1 11.4 7.1-15.7 1.78 21.5 §.2-37.9 10.4 5.4-15.4 2.07 
Asian-American, 
non-Hispanic .........-....- 6.2 .0 Re 6.4 3.5-9.2 = .0 aes 5.8 1.6-10.0 ae 
PIS PAM ICheecaceessecevecsescresos 13.6 35.3 19.2-51.5 didi: 8.5-14.9 3.02 33.9 17.3-50.4 10.0 6.7-13.4 3.39 
Education: 
Less than high school... 17.0 34.0 12.5-55.5 14.9 9.8-20.1 2.28 32.8 13.0-52.7 12.4 7.0-17.8 2.65 
High school graduate .... 10.1 18.0 7.1-28.9 9.0 5.9-12.1 2.00 17.2 7.1-27.2 78S) 4.6-10.5 2.29 
Some college .............+++ 8.9 17.7 10.1-25.2 Thole 5.6-9.9 2.30 19.0 8.5-29.6 7.6 5.2-10.0 2.50 
College graduate ............ 10.6 11.4 1.8-21.1 10.5 7.5-13.5 1.09 13.8 .0-28.6 12.0 7.7-16.4 1.15 
Postgraduate ..............0+ 5.6 11.4 .8-22.0 4.6 1.8-7.4 2.48 i PAY/ .0-27.1 6.2 2.0-10.4 2.05 
Marital status:° 
Married or living with 
DAE Olsectaxceececvuserstectn=e 8.0 9.0 4.1-13.8 7.8 6.1-9.6 KS 9.9 4.2-15.5 8.2 5.9-10.5 1.21 
Separated, divorced, or 
WIGOWOC Wat scuss-savitsetsece Ase 23.5 13.2-33.9 8.4 5.1-11.7 2.80 29.5 14.4-44.6 9.4 5.4-13.4 3.14 
Never married ................ 12.8 25.8 13.4-38.2 11.4 8.7-14.2 2.26 25.3 11.6-39.0 9.8 6.4-13.3 2.58 
Residence: 
PUPA eet art cececcumee hotest 9.9 25.0 5.8-44.1 fe 2.1-12.0 B52 18.4 11.9-24.8 9.1 7.4-14.6 2.02 
10.1 16.7 11.9-21.5 9.3 7.9-10.7 1.80 25.3 6.9-43.7 7.9 1.2-14.6 3.20 
Region:* 
Los Angeles ...........:0000+ 10.4 17.4 8.2-26.7 9.7 7.1-12.2 1.79 19.2 7.2-31.3 8.5 5.8-11.3 2.26 
Other Southern 
GalifOrniay cot canccessteess sa5 8.9 16.7 7.3-26.2 Tits 5.1-10.3 PLAVL 16.4 4.8-27.9 m5 4.7-10.4 2.19 
San Francisco Bay 
LOA retry Bsetecisessadvore 10.4 8.1 1.4-14.7 10.7 7.7-13.7 76 9.8 1.3-18.4 11.9 7.9-15.8 0.82 
Other California .............. HAs, | 29.2 17.2-41.1 8.7 5.8-11.7 3.36 32.9 18.2-47.6 9.2 5.5-13.0 3.58 


‘All models are adjusted for gender, age, nativity, race or ethnicity, 


marital status, rural residence, region of the State, and education. 


2 Ratios of unadjusted and adjusted job loss rates are significantly 


different from 1.0 (p < .05). 


Source: 


California Work and Health Survey, 1999-2000. 


3 Relationship between disability and job loss differs significantly 
(p< .05) among the categories of the covariate in both the unadjusted and 
the adjusted model. 
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iKele)(-w-a Terms of employment among persons a 


for demographic characteristics, 1999-2000 


ed 18-64 years, by disability status, with and without adjustment 


Unadjusted Adjusted! 
With Without With Without 
t \ t disability disability disability eee 
ie Read nad Al sag we 95-percent 95-percent | Ratlo 95-percent 95-percent | Ratio 
ReEe Percent | confidence | Percent | confidence Percent! confidence |Percent | confidence 
| Interval Interval interval Interval 
Among all persons 
employed in past year 
(n = 1,886): 
Part-time, part-year 
anpeviient a Secceatinesdee 7.4 11.6 7.4-15.8 6.9 5.7-8.1 | 71.68 11.4 6.1-16.7 6.9 5.6-8.3 + 65 
Episodic employment ...... 20.6 29.4 23.4-35.4 19.6 17.7-21.5 | °1.50 31.0 23.6-38.5 19.4 17.2-21.6 1.60 
Among currently 

employed (n = 1,599)...... 
Involuntary part-time 

employment ..............+ 4.0 6.3 2.6-10.0 3.8 2.8-4.7 1.66 6.0 1.5-10.5 3.8 2.7-4.9 1.58 
Part-time employment 

for any reason ...........-. 18.4 26.7 19.8-33.6 17.6 15.6-19.6 | 91.52 25.8 17.8-33.7 17.6 15.3-19.9 21.47 
Greater than full-time 

employment .......-..-..+++ 31.9 29.4 22.3-36.5 | 32.2 29.7-34.6 91 29.3 20.4-38.2 32.2 29.2-35.1 91 
Contingent 

employment ...........00++ 10.9 11.6 6.7-16.5 10.8 9.2-12.4 | 1.07 12.1 6.2-18.0 | 10.8 8.8-12.7 tt2 
Job tenure 1 year or 

lESSi eee eres 19.4 20.1 14.0-26.3 19.3 17.3-21.4 1.04 21.3 13.0-29.5 19.2 16.8-21.6 Wei 
Poverty despite 

employment .............++ HY 16.3 10.6-22.0 13.4 11.6-15.3 1.22 22.0 14.3-29.8 13.0 11.0-15.1 21.69 
Promotion or 

better jOD iii. ec.c-2.-.<20 37.5 24.0 17.5-30.5 | 38.9 36.3-41.4 3.62 | 27.3 18.9-35.7 38.5 35.5-41.5 AT 

Se 


' Adjusted for gender, age, nativity, race or ethnicity, marital status, 
rural residence, region of the State, and education. 
2 Employment characteristic differs by disability status (p < .05). 


and having specific psychological and cognitive job demands. 
Most importantly, persons with disabilities were about as likely 
as those without disabilities to report having wide latitude to 
make decisions and sufficient time to get their jobs done, as well 
as being required to concentrate for long periods, having the 
opportunity to interact with others, and being required to use 
computers on the job. The results with respect to the proportion 
working a regular day shift are consistent with a recent study 
using a national data source." 

Among the exceptions to the finding of relatively similar 
working conditions, a greater proportion of persons with 
disabilities reported working entirely from home, while a smaller 
proportion indicated that their jobs required more education than 
they had. (Neither of these findings, however, reached the 
traditional criterion for statistical significance.) Nevertheless, on 
the preponderance of the measures of working conditions, 
persons with and without disabilities did not report differences. 

Labor market analysts have been developing synthetic 
measures of employment to assess access to employment, terms 
of employment, and specific working conditions simultaneously. 
In 1999-2000, only a third of California’s adults had jobs that 
fulfilled the criteria for “traditional employment” (see table 6), 
defined as working full time, full year, in a permanent position for 
a single employer on a day shift, and not being hired as a 
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3’ Employment characteristic differs by disability status (op < .01). 


Source: California Work and Health Survey, 1999-2000. 


consultant. Similarly, only about a third were in jobs that met the 
criteria for “optimal employment,” defined as working in a 
psychologically and economically rewarding job, and only about 
1 in 6 had jobs that simultaneously met the criteria for both 
traditional and optimal employment. In contrast, relatively few 
workers (14.5 percent) experienced job strain as a result of having 
jobs with high levels of demands and low levels of control. 

Although table 4 indicates that persons with and without 
disabilities differed in many of their terms of employment and in 
mobility, table 5 shows that they did not differ in most specific 
working conditions. Table 6 reveals that when the two sets of 
measures are integrated, persons with disabilities were less likely 
than those without disabilities to be in jobs that met the criteria 
for traditional or optimal employment or for the combination of 
the two. (Differences in the first and third measures reached 
statistical significance.) Indeed, fewer than 1 in 10 persons with 
disabilities had jobs that met the criteria for “traditional employ- 
ment” and were economically and psychologically rewarding; 
on an unadjusted and an adjusted basis, they were, respectively, 
only 57 percent and 50 percent as likely to hold such jobs as 
were persons without disabilities. 


WRITING ALMOST THREE DECADES AGO, Harry Braverman 
predicted that the continued mechanization of industry would 


Table 5. 


Working conditions among persons aged 18-64 years, by disability status, with and without adjustment 
for demographic characteristics, 1999-2000 


Unadjusted Adjusted! 
With Without With Without 
disabil disabil disabil disability 
Working conditions y . ri 
among currently > I ip 
employed (n= 1,599) All 
persons Ratio Ratio 
95-percent 95-percent 95-percent 95-percent 
Percent | confidence | Percent! confidence Percent} confidence | Percent! confidence 
interval Interval interval interval 
—— de 
Size of firm: 
Small firm (fewer than 
50'people)':....-.:....---c-- 38.9 34.7 27.0-42.4 | 39.3 36.6—-42.0 0.88 35.2 25.9-44.6 39.3 36.1-42.5 0.90 
Large firm 
(500 or more people)... | 61.1 65.3 57.6-73.0 | 60.7 58.0-63.4 1.08 64.8 55.4-74.1 60.7 57.5-63.9 1.07 
Self-employed ...........eee 12.2 14.4 9.0-19.8 | 12.0 10.3-13.7 1.20 12.4 7.3-17.5 12.2 10.2-14.1 1.02 
Work regular day shift...... 78.1 74.4 67.7-81.1 78.5 76.3-80.6 95 71.8 63.3-80.2 78.7 76.1-81.3 91 
Have flexible work hours. | 56.0 55.3 47.6-62.9 | 56.1 53.5-58.7 99 54.0 44.7-63.2 56.2 53.1-59.3 .96 
Work at home all the 
UIT GO oeeascestescectcescctectotesuee 5.8 8.6 4.3-12.9 55 4.3-6.7 1.57 8.5 3.5-13.4 5.5 4.2-6.9 UES) 
Work at home some 
OfPtheNtlMe rercccersscesene-e-ee 32.1 33.5 26.2-40.8 | 31.9 29.5-35.4 1.05 29.4 21.9-37.0 32.3 29.4-35.3 91 
Supervise others at work ... | 51.4 47.7 40.0-55.4 | 51.7 49.1-54.3 92 46.3 36.9-55.6 51.9 48.8-55.0 89 
Member of a union............ 24.8 26.5 19.7-33.3 | 24.7 22.4-26.9 1.07 24.5 17.1-31.8 24.9 22.2-27.6 98 
Physical labor is part 
OfAWOIKcnecesescassaveccseeecees 48.4 50.6 42.9-58.3 | 48.1 45.5-50.7 1.05 52.6 42.6-62.5 47.9 44.8-51.0 1.10 
Psychological demands: 
Have the freedom 
to decide how to do 
OWN WOIK.«. cevontecscsenstters 74.6 75.0 68.3-81.7 | 74.5 72.2-76.8 1.01 70.9 62.0-79.8 74.9 72.2-77.6 95 
Job does not require 
working fast without 
taking breaks ............. 57.8 58.6 51.0-66.3 | 57.7 55.1-60.3 1.02 57.9 48.5-67.3 57.8 54.7-60.9 1.00 
* Job requires learning 
new thingS ...........-- 89.6 94.5 91.0-98.0 | 89.1 87.5-90.7 | 71.06 93.9 89.2-98.5 89.2 87.4-91.1 1.05 
Job allows own decision 
MAKING ex-csceeecsocses-. sc-e-> 82.5 83.9 78.2-89.6 | 82.4 80.4-84.4 1.02 79.4 71.8-87.1 82.8 80.5-85.1 .96 
Have enough time to get 
the job done................ 78.0 76.3 69.7-82.9 | 78.1 76.0-80.3 .98 2 70.0-84.4 78.1 75.4-80.7 99 
Cognitive job demands*® 
Concentrate for long 
periods of time .......... 83.7 82.6 76.0-89.2 | 83.9 81.7-86.1 .98 80.8 73.0-88.5 84.1 81.5-86.6 .96 
Interact with other 
BOODIG Sc sttesscescnse-s-seses 97.1 98.8 96.9-100.0 | 96.9 95.8-97.9 1.02 98.1 95.3-100.0 97.0 95.8-98.1 1.01 
Use computers .............. 74.3 76.8 69.5-84.1 74.0 71.4-76.7 1.04 TAAL 63.2-79.1 74.7 71.7-77.7 95 
All of the preceding ....... 64.9 70.9 63.0-78.8 | 64.2 61.3-67.1 1.10 64.8 56.3-73.3 64.9 61.6-68.2 1.00 
Job requires more 
SOUCAUON s sas deararaarersncs 12.8 10.2 5.0-15.5 | 13.2 11.1-15.2 adi 10.4 5.1-15.6 13.1 10.9-15.4 79 
Job requires less 
OUCANON A eetkes cscs. a: 34.7 aft 28.7-45.5 | 34.4 31.5-37.3 1.08 | 36.7 25.9-47.5 34.5 31.1-37.8 1.06 
| 
‘ Adjusted for gender, age, nativity, race or ethnicity, marital status, ° Data for these characteristics collected in 2000 only. 
rural residence, region of the State, and education. : 
2 Employment characteristic differs by disability status (p < .05). Source: California Work and Health Survey, 1999-2000. 
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necessarily result in a reduction in the range of tasks and skill 
levels required to perform jobs as firms sought to reduce labor 
costs.!> Although, certainly, the number of low-skilled jobs has 
risen, there is more evidence in support of an increase, rather 
than a reduction, in the skill demands of the majority of jobs.’° 
Braverman wrote principally about manufacturing and was 
criticized for ignoring the growth in services. Paradoxically, the 
increase in the skill demands of jobs is perhaps most pronounced 
in the manufacturing sector. If workers two generations ago did 
most of the manufacturing by hand or nearly so, a generation 
ago machines provided most of the force to make things. Today, 
in much of manufacturing, workers monitor production that is 
run by computers, rather than either supplying power themselves 
or operating machines that do the physical work."” 

There is also much evidence that the range of tasks in 
individual jobs has increased over time as firms have moved to 
flatten hierarchies and deploy workers more flexibly in response 
to international competition.'® Fewer workers do the exact same 
tasks day in and day out, even on so-called assembly lines. 
Finally, there is much evidence that jobs requiring high levels of 
cognitive and communicative skills have expanded faster than 
jobs not requiring those kinds of skills,’° at the same time that 
many workers are provided relatively high levels of flexibility to 
do their jobs when, and even where, they please and are also 
provided autonomy in how they perform their jobs. 

The results presented here from the California survey indicate 
that solid majorities of the State’s workers have jobs requiring 


high levels of cognitive skills and are provided flexible 
conditions and high levels of autonomy to carry out their work 
tasks, although roughly 1 in 3 indicated that he or she had more 
education than was required to do the job. 

These generally salutary changes in working conditions, 
however, have been accompanied by a loss of job security. Even 
during the boom period of 1999-2000, roughly 1 in 10 workers in 
the California survey reported either losing a job in the year prior 
to the survey or currently being on contingent employment, 
roughly 1 in 5 either had been in his or her main job for a year or 
less or had episodic employment (or both), and roughly 1 in 6 did 
not earn enough to lift his or her household above 125 percent of 
the Federal poverty line. 

Certainly, some individuals profited from the rapid turnover in 
jobs that have become the norm: more than a third of California’s 
workers reported receiving a promotion within a job or a better 
job in the year prior to the interview. Thus, for many, working 
conditions are satisfactory and there are ample opportunities for 
upward mobility. Nevertheless, for others, employment and its terms 
are less than optimal, and for still others, work remains poorly 
remunerated and working conditions are stressful. Only about 1 
in 3 of California’s workers has a job that meets the criteria for 
being a “traditional” job or that is both psychologically and eco- 
nomically rewarding; only 1 in 6 has a job that meets the criteria 
for being both “traditional” and “optimal” simultaneously. 

To sum up the findings presented in this article, persons with 
disabilities would appear to experience different rates and terms 


Synthetic measures of employment among currently employed persons aged 18-64 years, by disability 
status, with and without adjustment for demographic characteristics, 1999-2000 


Unadjusted Adjusted! 
Employment measure With Without With Without 
applied to those Al disability disability disability _ disability 
currently employed persons 95-percent 95-percent | Ratlo 95-percent 95-percent | Ratio 
(n= 1,599) Percent | confidence |Percent | confidence Percent! confidence |Percent | confidence 
Interval Interval Interval Interval 
Traditional employment ...... 33.5 29.2 22.3-36.2 | 34.0 | 31.5-36.4 | 0.86 28.0 18.2-37.8 34.0 32.0-36.0 =02 
Employment continuum: 
job is— 
ODUM. cdvacevseccestes-csaneh 33.6 30. 23.7-37.8 33.9 31.5-36.4 91 28.0 20.2-35.8 34.0 32.0-36.0 82 
Economically : 
AOSQUANG, <carassrxecgrasveceves 29.6 28.4 21.5-35.3 29.7 27.3-32.1 .96 27.0 19.2-34 
Posie Se 34.8 30.0 28.0-32.0 .90 
BOSQUE erecevescoxnsvanesae Aiba 15.3 9.8-20.8 10.6 9.0-12.2 1.44 13.0 7.1-18.9 11.0 9.0-13.0 1 
Barely adequate ............ 12.6 9.7 62-142 | 129 | 121471" 76°] 100°] Stlise "liso | Srp gm 
(NAGSGUATS Ie itvsssascvvaccss. 13.1 15.9 10.3-21.5 12.8 11.1-14.5 1.24 22.0 14.2-29.8 12.0 10.0-14.0 1.83 
Traditional and optimal 
EMPlOyMEN ..........0eeeceee 16.6 9.9 §.3-14.4 17.3 15.3-19.2 *.67 8.8 4.3-13.2 17.5 15.1-19.8 2.50 
Job strain (high demands 
and low control) ............. 14.5 13.4 8.1-18.6 14.6 12.8-16.5 92 15.9 8.9-22.9 14.4 12.3-16.5 1.10 


a 


‘Adjusted for gender, age, nativity, race or ethnicity, marital status, rural 
residence, region of the State, and education. 
* Employment characteristic differs by disability status (p < .01). 
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° Employment characteristic differs by disability status (p < .05). 


Source: California Work and Health Survey, 1999-2000. 


of employment than those without disabilities. However, once 
employed, those with disabilities do not differ in systematic ways 
in specific working conditions from those without disabilities. 
Accordingly, persons with disabilities were about twice as likely 
to report losing a job in the year prior to the interview, 50 percent 
more likely to report part-time part-year, involuntary part-time, or 
episodic employment, and 70 percent more likely to earn too 
little to lift their households above 125 percent of the Federal 
poverty line. They were much less likely to report promotions 
within jobs or receiving better jobs. Once employed, however, 
they differed from persons without disabilities in only two 
specific working conditions: they were less likely to hold jobs 


Notes 


requiring more education than they had, and they were more 
likely to work at home exclusively (perhaps as an accommodation 
to the disability). Of note, persons with disabilities were equally 
as likely as persons without disabilities to report wide latitude in 
making decisions, high levels of cognitive demands, and flexible 
work hours. Finally, after integration of the measures of the terms 
of employment and specific working conditions, persons with 
disabilities were shown to be in jobs that were less likely to meet 
the criteria for “traditional” or “optimal” employment, or for both 
simultaneously, but they did not differ in the proportion reporting 
job stress—the combination of high levels of demands and low 
levels of control. ‘a 
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Uncertainty and labor 
turnover 


It should be widely known that the change 
in employment reported every month is 
the net of two much larger flows into 
(hires) and out of (separations) employers’ 
payrolls. The Cleveland Federal Reserve 
Bank included in their April 2003 
Economic Trends bulletin an analysis of 
the new data from the BLS Job Openings 
and Labor Turnover Survey (JOLTS) that 
illustrated that fact. They point out that 
the over-the-year comparisons of hiring 
rates between the months of 2002 and 2001 
were generally downward: “... in every 
month of 2002 except December, the hiring 
rate was lower than or equal to the rate for 
the same month a year earlier.” According 
to the table in the report, the overall 
hiring rate in private industry fell from 
3.9 percent of employment to 3.5 percent. 
The separation rate also fell, however, 
moving from 4.0 percent in 2001 to 3.5 
percent in 2002. The decline, according 
to the Cleveland Fed’s report, was 
mostly the result of a lower quit rate 
while the layoff rate declined barely 0.1 
percentage point. “The pattern of 
weaker hiring and fewer separations, 
which is repeated across the full range 
of private industry,” the report con- 
cludes, “may be another example of how 
uncertainty is slowing the recovery.” 


Cyclical well-being 


Although some economists might argue 
the long-term effect of business cycles on 
consumers’ is rather small (especially if 
well-being is measured as consumption), 
most economists agree with the general 
public that preventing recessions is 
important, even to the point of being 
willing to absorb some costs of counter- 
cyclical policies. Justin Wolfers has 
examined the direct effect of the business 
cycle variables of unemployment and 
inflation on self-reported data on sub- 
jective well-being. 
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In his recent NBER working paper (no. 
9619), “Is Business Cycle Volatility 
Costly? Evidence from Surveys of 
Subjective Well-being,” Wolfers regresses 
unemployment and inflation on measures 
of satisfaction for 16 European nations 
derived from the European Union- 
sponsored Eurobarometer survey. The 
results confirm that both inflation and 
unemployment lower reported levels of 
satisfaction. The impact of unemployment 
seems to be much greater. Likewise, 
volatility in unemployment and inflation 
have negative impacts on satisfaction, 
with current levels of variability having 
perhaps the same impact as raising the 
level of the unemployment rate by about a 
quarter of a percentage point. 

The use of subjective data is rare among 
economists, but perhaps less so than in 
the past. As Richard A. Easterlin remarks 
in his Journal of Economic Literature 
review of Bruno S. Frey and Alois Stutzer’s 
recent book, Happiness and Economics: 
How the Economy and Institutions Affect 
Well-Being, “Economists are trained to 
turn a cold shoulder to what people say 
about their well-being.” However, such 
information can be quite useful, even to 
economists, as evidenced by the recent 
writings of Wolfers, Frey, and Stutzer, 
Easterlin himself, on growth and 
happiness, and Sharon DeVaney and 
Sandy Chen, on job satisfaction in the 
Bureau’s Compensation and Working 
Conditions On-line. 


Innovative workplaces and 
their workers 


One response to intense economic 
competition has been to adopt innovative 
practices in the workplace with a view 
toward increasing the performance of the 
workforce. Such “high-performance 
workplace” innovations might include, 
either singly or, more effectively, in 
combination, such practices as job rota- 
tion, self-managed teams, extensive 
worker training, widespread diffusion of 


computer technologies, or employee 
participation in problem-solving groups. 
While some research has suggested that 
such practices can increase the 
productivity of establishments, Sandra E. 
Black, Lisa M. Lynch, and Anya 
Krivelyova investigate the impact of these 
practices on the workers. 

They make three sets of findings in 
their recent National Bureau of Economic 
Research working paper (no. 9569), “How 
Workers Fare When Employers Inno- 
vate.” First, at least some workers, often 
supervisory workers, receive some 
compensation for being involved in 
workplaces with specific combinations of 
high performance work practices. This 
effect was most often seen in the 
interaction of unionization and practices 
such as self-managed teams or labor- 
management problem-solving groups. 

Second, many high performance prac- 
tices tend to raise wage inequality, once 
other characteristics have been controlled 
for. Say the authors, “Both the count 
measures and the index of workplace 
practices suggest that these high 
performance workplace practices actually 
increase within-establishment inequality.” 

Third, Black, Lynch, and Krivelyova 
found mixed evidence on the impact of 
high performance practices on employ- 
ment. Firms that had adopted profit 
sharing and self-managed teams tended 
to be more likely to have had a large layoff 
between 1993 and 1996. Firms with prob- 
lem-solving meetings in a unionized 
context or with a large share of employees 
engaged in job rotation were less likely to 
have had a major jobs cutback. O 
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Security for care workers 


Care Work: The Quest for Security. By 
Mary Daly, ed. Geneva, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, 2001, 261 pp., 
paperback. 


A common theme of the essays compos- 
ing this book is the decline in unpaid 
homecare rendered to the elderly, the dis- 
abled, and to young children—rendered 
almost invariably by women. It is a de- 
cline in the “gift relationship,” as Rich- 
ard Titmuss, one of the foremost British 
analysts of the welfare state, termed it. 
The essays discuss the reasons for the 
decline, and agree that this relationship 
is unlikely to be restored in modern so- 
ciety. Its place has been increasingly 
taken by paid care workers, whose as- 
signments to care receivers are mediated 
by nonprofit organizations or for-profit 
firms. In addition, their expenses are de- 
frayed by social insurance, social assis- 
tance, or other public or private agency. 

The essays cover care in the ad- 
vanced industrial countries and in a few 
developing ones. A key argument that 
has evidently spurred the publication of 
the book is that care, having the status 
of “decent work,” becomes the subject 
of economic analysis (even when not 
compensated)—matters for which the 
essays’ authors insistently call. In the 
context of recent ILO programs, decent 
work is defined as, first of all, “security” 
that encompasses stable jobs; skills and 
abilities that can be used productively; 
an adequate income, including provi- 
sions for old age and disability; and 
health insurance. Care workers hardly 
enjoy any such security, as it is not men- 
tioned by any of the authors. 

Thus, Nancy Folbre in “Accounting 
for care in the United States” analyzes 
the prevalence of women in the care in- 
dustries generally (health, educational, 
and social services), but she has noth- 
ing to say about their security (as de- 
fined). She reports that in many cases, 
“Bedside nurses have been replaced by 
unlicensed care ‘technicians’,” that 


“..reimbursements to home health care 
workers have been cut back.” In addi- 
tion, managerial scrutiny has been 
ratcheted up, which, together with finan- 
cial tightening, contribute to the (dete- 
riorating) “moral world of care giving— 
impinging on quality and quantity.” 
Developments such as these run very 
much counter to the “decent work” idea 
propagated by ILO and one of its senior 
program directors, Guy Standing, a con- 
tributor to this book. 

Standing and Mary Daly also empha- 
size the idea of “occupation,” as against 
“Job” or “labor.” They write that “care 
work is intrinsically a social relationship, 
in which moral sentiments, such as af- 
fection, altruism, mutual respect and dig- 
nity and deeply meaningful reciproci- 
ties come into play.” Standing and Daly 
ask a commitment difficult to carry out 
in an environment of “marketization” 
and bureaucratization of care, such as 
outlined by Folber, and the near absence 
of a collective to help sustain such a 
commitment. The book’s contributors 
frequently complain about the loosen- 
ing of solidaristic provision and the 
“cancerousness of individualism” of 
which R.N. Bellah has written, and 
which a highly commercialized society 
promotes. 

It is true that the decline in unpaid 
care, hence of the gift relationship it im- 
plies, spells a shrinking moral space 
within which it occurs. But a premise of 
unpaid care work was the male bread- 
winner model of the welfare state as it 
was conceived during much of the 20th 
century, a “model” that held during the 
preceding period as well. But it has been 
eroded over the past 20-30 years by the 
rising labor force participation of women, 
discussed in some detail in the book. As 
a proportion of the working-age popula- 
tion (aged 15-64), women’s labor force 
participation rose to 71 percent in 1994 
from 43 percent in 1960 in the United 
States; to 62 percent from 49 percent in 
Germany; to 62 percent from 46 percent 
in the United Kingdom; and to 74 per- 
cent from 50 percent in Sweden. 


Jane Lewis, author of one of the most 
thoughtful essays in the book, cites lit- 
erature holding that women’s rising earn- 
ing power disrupts “the balance in the 
gendered division of labor and ... [threat- 
ens] the stability of the family.” Insta- 
bility of the family arising from women’s 
earning power is likely to be mitigated, 
however, by the relatively high incidence 
of part-time work performed by women 
(27 percent of all employed women in 
the United States in 1995; 44 percent in 
the United Kingdom; 40 percent in Swe- 
den). Family stability has no doubt also 
been affected historically by women’s 
attainment of property and political 
rights on par with men, and it also re- 
quires needed mutual adjustments be- 
tween the genders. 

A factor that induced women to join 
the labor force has been their ability to 
space pregnancies as new birth control 
technologies became available. Citing 
Richard Titmuss, Lewis writes that the 
average working-class British woman, 
marrying in the 1890s, spent 15 years in 
pregnancy and nursing, compared with 
4 years spent by her counterpart after 
World War II. However this develop- 
ment may affect, or may have affected, 
family stability, it surely enlarged 
women’s personal freedom. 

The erosion of the male breadwinner 
model, however, also entailed growing 
social and economic pressures on 
women to work. Unfortunately, the wide- 
spread need of women to contribute to 
family income by their earnings is not 
discussed in the book. There is men- 
tion, however, of the emergence of the 
“adult worker model” during the 1980s, 
by which it became a citizen obligation 
to work for pay (and which legitimized 
welfare-to-work rules and subsequent 
reforms). These changes raised, and 
continue to raise, urgent questions of 
childcare. “The obligation to engage in 
paid work” was argued in an environ- 
ment that equally emphasized “the obli- 
gation to care.” 

European welfare states go far in 
helping women and men to meet this ob- 
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ligation. Public financing for childcare 
is “high” in 12 of the 17 countries listed 
in Mary Daly’s essay, for children 3-6 
years old. It is “low” to “medium” for 
children up to 3 years old in most of 
these countries. All offer parental leave 
paid in full, although the number of paid 
weeks varies. 

Public financing for the care of the 
elderly is medium or high—these terms 
denote relative levels of generosity—in 
10 of 16 countries listed; the share of eld- 
erly receiving home services is medium 
or high in 12 of these countries; and the 
share receiving institutional care is me- 
dium to high in 8 of the 16 countries. 

As Daly notes, the relative generos- 
ity reflected in the classification of child 
and elderly care is “intimately related to 
the prevailing ideology surrounding the 
family” in the countries listed. In the 
Nordic countries, child and elderly care 
is aright of social citizenship, but in Eu- 
ropean continental countries, care is to 
be provided in the first instance by the 
family. In Greece, Portugal, and Spain, 
care is more or less left to the family. Eld- 
erly care in the United Kingdom is clas- 
sified as “high” not least because “the 
ideology of family solidarity, especially 
as it pertains to intergenerational rela- 
tions among adults, is weak.” Thus, re- 
sources otherwise (or elsewhere) pro- 
vided by family may be required. 

Among the advanced industrial 
countries, the United States is an “out- 
lier” in terms of the sparse public sup- 
port for the care of dependents, writes 
Nancy Folbre. For example, parental 
leave is unpaid, and restricted to employ- 
ers with S50 or more workers. States have 
indeed raised their spending on childcare 
50 percent since welfare reform in 1996, 
but only 15 percent of eligible families 
receive it. Vouchers have been widely 
distributed but at dollar levels too low 
for high-quality care. Tax exemptions 
and tax credits play a larger role in fund- 
ing childcare (and other dependent care) 
but yield small or no benefits to families 
paying low or no taxes. Folbre is very 
much concerned with the inequities and 
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distributional effects of government tax 
expenditures. For example, the exemp- 
tion of employer-provided pensions 
costs the government an estimated $80 
billion (in 1998)—a subsidy two-thirds 
of which benefit the top one-third of 
wage and salary earners; while Head Start, 
the early childhood education program 
for poorer children, costs $4 billion. 

A section of the book is devoted to 
the representation, voice, and (to a lesser 
extent) working conditions of care givers. 
A chapter deals with the “carers’ move- 
ment” in England. Although it is con- 
cerned only with unpaid care givers for 
elderly and disabled younger persons 
dependent upon homecare, the move- 
ment is of considerable interest in that it 
gained voice and financial aid over the 
years under England’s National Health 
Service (NHS). It brought carers (most of 
whom were women) out of their isolation, 
and gradually gained visibility and a 
modest degree of political clout. This en- 
abled them to persuade the NHS that by 
giving care at home, they saved it funds 
that otherwise would have had to be 
spent on institutional care, providing the 
rationale for the payments allowed them. 

The isolation of paid homecare work- 
ers from one another; the lack ofa regu- 
lar employment relationship; the wide- 
spread practice of codifying them as “‘in- 
dependent contractors” (or “indepen- 
dent practitioners”); and low wages have 
characterized the working conditions of 
these workers in the United States as 
“some of the worst ... to be found across 
formal sector employment.” Jess Walsh 
focuses on the Service Employees In- 
ternational Union’s (SEIU) efforts, cen- 
tered in the Los Angeles area, which 
proved ultimately successful. After 
years of campaigning, the union finally 
organized 74,000 homecare workers by 
1999. It overcame such problems (not 
usually faced by unions) as the absence 
of a common worksite and of a chain of 
employment responsibility. Care receiv- 
ers retained the right to control how their 
care was to be organized; care workers 
had no right to a specific job but did 


have the right to work at any available 
worksite. The union got State legisla- 
tors to set up public authorities under 
county supervision, resulting in repre- 
sentational and work security. The union 
also became involved in training its mem- 
bers for professional advancement in 
such fields as home healthcare and prac- 
tical nursing, so they would have the 
prospect of escaping poverty. 

Although limited in coverage, the 
volume presents a series of informative 
discussions, readily accessible to the 
reader, about a field of work and of care 
that needs more searching analysis and 
attention. 


—Horst Brand 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment, unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that fol- 
low, the data in each group of tables are 
briefly described; key definitions are given; 
notes on the data are set forth; and sources 
of additional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production 
schedules, opening and closing of schools, 
holiday buying periods, and vacation prac- 
tices, which might prevent short-term evalu- 
ation of the statistical series. Tables con- 
taining data that have been adjusted are iden- 
tified as “seasonally adjusted.” (All other 
data are not seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal 
effects are estimated on the basis of past 
experience. When new seasonal factors are 
computed each year, revisions may affect 
seasonally adjusted data for several preced- 
ing years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 
were revised in the February 2002 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12—14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 2002 
Review and reflect the experience through 
March 2002. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in 
table 49 are usually introduced in the Sep- 
tember issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes 
and percent changes from month-to-month 
and quarter-to-quarter are published for nu- 
merous Consumer and Producer Price Index 
series. However, seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes are not published for the U.S. average 
All-Items cpi. Only seasonally adjusted per- 
cent changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
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hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published 
by the Bureau; the major recurring releases 
are published according to the schedule ap- 
pearing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and 
Earnings. Historical unadjusted and season- 
ally adjusted data from the household sur- 
vey are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the cpr, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Additional data on international prices 
appear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gov/Ipe/ 
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For additional information on interna- 
tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; 
and injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 

figures are issued based on repre- 

sentative but incomplete returns. 

revised. Generally, this revision 

teflects the availability of later 

data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment 
Cost Index (Ecl) program. The labor force 
participation rate, the employment-to- 
population ratio, and unemployment rates 
for major demographic groups based on the 
Current Population (“household”) Survey 
are presented, while measures of employ- 
ment and average weekly hours by major 
industry sector are given using nonfarm pay- 
roll data. The Employment Cost Index 
(compensation), by major sector and by bar- 
gaining status, is chosen from a variety of 
BLS compensation and wage measures be- 
cause it provides a comprehensive measure 
of employer costs for hiring labor, not just 
outlays for wages, and it is not affected by 
employment shifts among occupations and 
industries. 


Data on changes in compensation, 
prices, and productivity are presented in 
table 2. Measures of rates of change of com- 
pensation and wages from the Employment 
Cost Index program are provided for all ci- 
vilian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; over- 
all prices by stage of processing; and overall 
export and import price indexes are given. 
Measures of productivity (output per hour 
of all persons) are provided for major sec- 
tors. 

Alternative measures of wage and 
compensation rates of change, which re- 
flect the overall trend in labor costs, are sum- 
marized in table 3. Differences in concepts 
and scope, related to the specific purposes 
of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample 
consists of about 60,000 households selected 
to represent the U.S. population 16 years of 
age and older. Households are interviewed 
on a rotating basis, so that three-fourths of 
the sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those 
who worked for pay any time during the 
week which includes the 12th day of the 
month or who worked unpaid for 15 hours 
or more in a family-operated enterprise and 
(2) those who were temporarily absent from 
their regular jobs because of illness, vaca- 
tion, industrial dispute, or similar reasons. A 
person working at more than one job is 
counted only in the job at which he or she 
worked the greatest number of hours. 
Unemployed persons are those who did 


not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 
for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not 
classified as employed or unemployed. This 
group includes discouraged workers, defined 
as persons who want and are available for a 
job and who have looked for work sometime 
in the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is 
the proportion of the civilian 
noninstitutional population that is in the 
labor force. The employment-population 
ratio is employ-ment as a percent of the 
civilian nonin-stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X-11 
method previously used by BLS. A detailed 
description of the procedure appears in the 
X-11 Arima Seasonal Adjustment Method, 
by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
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rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian pay- 
roll are outside the scope of the survey 
because they are excluded from establish- 
ment records. This largely accounts for the 
difference in employment figures between 
the household and establishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit 
which produces goods or services (such as a 
factory or store) at a single location and is 
engaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Persons 
holding more than one job (about 5 percent 
of all persons in the labor force) are counted 
in each establishment which reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
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for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
(CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory 
workers for which pay was received, and 
are different from standard or scheduled 
hours. Overtime hours represent the por- 
tion of average weekly hours which was in 
excess of regular hours and for which over- 
time premiums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “‘benchmarks”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2001 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2002 data, published in the July issue 
of the Review. Coincident with the bench- 
mark adjustment, historical seasonally ad- 
justed data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward were revised 
with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2002 
data, the first estimates for the transporta- 
tion and public utilities; retail trade; and fi- 
nance, insurance, and real estate industries 
were published from a new probability- 
based sample design. These industries are 
the third group to convert to a probability- 
based sample under a 4-year phase-in plan 
of a sample redesign project. The comple- 
tion of the phase-in for the redesign, in June 
2003 for the services industry, will coincide 
with the conversion of national establish- 
ment survey series from industry coding 
based on the 1987 Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification (SIC) system to the North Ameri- 
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can Industry Classification System (NAICS). 
For additional information, see the the June 
2002 issue of Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) oc- 
curred with the publication of January 2002 
data. 

Beginning in Juné 1996, the BLs uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of 
local economic conditions, and form the ba- 
sis for determining the eligibility of an area 
for benefits under Federal economic assis- 
tance programs such as the Job Training 
Partnership Act. Seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rates are presented in table 10. 
Insofar as possible, the concepts and defini- 
tions underlying these data are those used in 
the national estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 
Data refer to State of residence. Monthly 
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data for all States and the District of 
Columbia are derived using standardized 
procedures established by BLS. Once a year, 
estimates are revised to new population 
controls, usually with publication of January 
estimates, and benchmarked to annual 
average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data 
in this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) 
or (202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quarterly 
tax reports submitted to State employment 
security agencies by private and State and 
local government employers subject to State 
unemployment insurance (u1) laws and from 
Federal, agencies subject to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation for Federal Employees 
(UCFE) program. Each quarter, State agencies 
edit and process the data and send the infor- 
mation to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-202 data, are the 
most complete enumeration of employment 
and wage information by industry at the na- 
tional, State, metropolitan area, and county 
levels. They have broad economic signifi- 
cance in evaluating labor market trends and 
major industry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, Es-202 monthly employment data 
represent the number of covered workers 
who worked during, or received pay for, the 
pay period that included the 12th day of the 
month. Covered private industry employ- 
ment includes most corporate officials, ex- 
ecutives, supervisory personnel, profession- 
als, clerical workers, wage earners, piece 
workers, and part-time workers. It excludes 
proprietors, the unincorporated self-em- 
ployed, unpaid family members, and certain 
farm and domestic workers. Certain types 
of nonprofit employers, such as religious 
organizations, are given a choice of coverage 
or exclusion in a number of States. Workers 
in these organizations are, therefore, reported 
to a limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holiday, 
paid vacation, and the like, are included. Per- 
sons on the payroll of more than one firm 
during the period are counted by each ur 
subject employer if they meet the employ- 


ment definition noted earlier. The employ- 
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ment count excludes workers who earned no 
wages during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary lay- 
offs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based on 
reports of monthly employment and quarterly 
wages submitted each quarter to State agencies 
for all Federal installations with employees 
covered by the Unemployment Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employees (ucre) program, 
except for certain national security agen- 
cies, which are omitted for security rea- 
sons. Employment for all Federal agencies for 
any given month is based on the number of 
persons who worked during or received pay 
for the pay period that included the 12th of 
the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is typi- 
cally at a single physical location and engaged 
in one, or predominantly one, type of eco- 
nomic activity for which a single industrial clas- 
sification may be applied. Occasionally, a single 
physical location encompasses two or more 
distinct and significant activities. Each activity 
should be reported as a separate establishment 
if separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one establish- 
ment; thus, the establishment is the predomi- 
nant reporting unit or statistical entity for re- 
porting employment and wages data. Most 
employers, including State and local govern- 
ments who operate more than one establish- 
ment in a State, file a Multiple Worksite Re- 
port each quarter, in addition to their quarterly 
ul report. The Multiple Worksite Report is 
used to collect separate employment and wage 
data for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ur report. Some 
very small multi-establishment employers do 
not file a Multiple Worksite Report. When the 
total employment in an employer’s secondary 
establishments (all establishments other than 
the largest) is 10 or fewer, the employer gener- 
ally will file a consolidated report for all estab- 
lishments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment level 
and thus aggregate establishments into one con- 
solidated unit, or possibly several units, though 
not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the reporting 
unit is the installation: a single location at 
which a department, agency, or other govern- 
ment body has civilian employees. Federal agen- 
cies follow slightly different criteria than do 
private employers when breaking down their 
reports by installation. They are permitted to 
combine as a single statewide unit: 1) all instal- 
lations with 10 or fewer workers, and 2) all 


installations that have a combined total in the 
State of fewer than 50 workers. Also, when 
there are fewer than 25 workers in all second- 
ary installations in a State, the secondary in- 
stallations may be combined and reported with 
the major installation. Last, ifa Federal agency 
has fewer than five employees in a State, the 
agency headquarters office (regional office, 
district office) serving each State may consoli- 
date the employment and wages data for that 
State with the data reported to the State in 
which the headquarters is located. As a result 
of these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from worksites 
of very small size to those with 1,000 em- 
ployees or more. The size category is deter- 
mined by the establishment’s March employ- 
ment level. It is important to note that each 
establishment of a multi-establishment firm is 
tabulated separately into the appropriate size 
category. The total employment level of the 
reporting multi-establishment firm is not used 
in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance (OASD!), 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, 
workers’ compensation, and private pension 
and welfare funds are not reported as wages. 
Employee contributions for the same pur- 
poses, however, as well as money withheld 
for income taxes, union dues, and so forth, are 
reported even though they are deducted from 
the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equivalent 
of any type of remuneration, severance pay, 
withholding taxes, and retirement deductions. 
Federal employee remuneration generally cov- 
ers the same types of services as for workers 
in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
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total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay 1s affected 
by the ratio of full-time to part-time workers 
as well as the number of individuals in high- 
paying and low-paying occupations. When 
average pay levels between States and indus- 
tries are compared, these factors should be 
taken into consideration. For example, indus- 
tries characterized by high proportions of part- 
time workers will show average wage levels 
appreciably less than the weekly pay levels of 
regular full-time employees in these industries. 
The opposite effect characterizes industries 
with low proportions of part-time workers, or 
industries that typically schedule heavy week- 
end and overtime work. Average wage data also 
may be influenced by work stoppages, labor 
turnover rates, retroactive payments, seasonal 
factors, bonus payments, and so on. 


Notes on the data 


Beginning with the release of data for 2001, 
publications presenting data from the Covered 
Employment and Wages (CEW) program have 
switched to the 2002 version of the North 
American Industry Classificatiion System 
(NAICS) as the basis for the assignment and 
tabulation of economic data by industry. NAICS 
is the product of a cooperative effort on the 
part of the statistical agencies of the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. Due to difference 
in NAICS and Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (SIC) structures, industry data for 2001 is 
not comparable to the sic-based data for ear- 
lier years. 

Effective January 2001, the CEW program 
began assigning Indian Tribal Councils and re- 
lated establishments to local government own- 
ership. This BLS action was in response to a 
change in Federal law dealing with the way 
Indian Tribes are treated under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act. This law requires 
federally recognized Indian Tribes to be treated 
similarly to State and local governments. In 
the past the CEW program coded Indian Tribal 
Councils and related establishments in the 
private sector. As a result of the new law, 
CEW data reflects significant shifts in em- 
ployment and wages between the private sec- 
tor and local government from 2000 to 2001. 
Data also reflect industry changes. Those 
accounts previously assigned to civic and 
social organizations were assigned to tribal 
governments. There were no required indus- 
try changes for related establishments owned 
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by these Tribal Councils. These tribal busi- 
ness establishments continued to be coded ac- 
cording to the economic activity of that entity. 

To insure the highest possible quality of 
data, State employment security agencies 
verify with employers and update, if neces- 
sary, the industry, location, and ownership clas- 
sification of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly comparable 
with earlier years. 

The2000 county data used to calculate the 
2000-2001 changes were adjusted for changes 
in industry and county classification to make 
them comparable to data for 2001. As a result, 
the adjusted 2000 data differ to some extent 
from the data available on the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned according 
to Federal Information Processing Standards 
Publications as issued by the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the covered 
employment and wage data, contact the Divi- 
sion of Administrative Statistics and Labor 
Turmover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 


(Tables 1—3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, col- 
lective bargaining agreements on file with the 
Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
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pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the Con- 
sumer Price Index’s fixed market basket of 
goods and services—to measure change over 
time in employer costs of employing labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
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tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 


dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well-ness 
programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of a 
plan, they are considered participants only if 
they elect the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula for 
determining eventual benefits. Instead, indi- 
vidual accounts are set up for participants, and 
benefits are based on amounts credited to these 
accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 


covered only State and local governments with 
50 or more employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local 
government survey includes all governments, 
regardless of the number of workers. All 
three surveys include full- and part-time 
workers, and workers in all 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Em- 
ployee Benefits Survey, contact the Office of 
Compensation Levels and Trends on the 
Internet: 

http://www. bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the number 
and duration of major strikes or lockouts (in- 
volving 1,000 workers or more) occurring dur- 
ing the month (or year), the number of work- 
ers involved, and the amount of work time lost 
because of stoppage. These data are presented 
in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 workers 
or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: Thenumber of work- 
ers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of 
estimated working time: Aggregate 
workdays lost as a percent of the aggregate 
number of standard workdays in the period 
multiplied by total employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://www. bls. gow/cba/ 
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Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The cPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 
one consisting only of urban households 
whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the cPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the cPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cpI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
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ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the cpI-u. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cpI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Prices and Price Indexes: 
(202) 691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (sIc) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 


calculating Producer Price Indexes apply to 
the first significant commercial transaction 
in the United States from the production or 
central marketing point. Price data are gen- 
erally collected monthly, primarily by mail 
questionnaire. Most prices are obtained di- 
rectly from producing companies on a vol- 
untary and confidential basis. Prices gener- 
ally are reported for the Tuesday of the week 
containing the 13th day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of Industrial Prices and Price 
Indexes: (202) 691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U.S. 
owned nor the individuals to have US. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
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spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(sITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from pend to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, contact 
the Division of International Prices: (202) 
691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business and major sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 


ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 

Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 
compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments fer the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 


education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 
of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLs. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
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technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691- 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and 
measures of multifactor productivity for 
three-digit manufacturing industries and 
railroad transportation. The industry 
measures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector 
measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing 
an index of industry output by an index of 
labor input. For most industries, output 
indexes are derived from data on the value 
of industry output adjusted for price 
change. For the remaining industries, out- 
put indexes are derived from data on the 
physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors,-and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
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ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived 
by dividing an index of industry output 
by an index of the combined inputs con- 
sumed in producing that output. Com- 
bined inputs include capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases. The measure of 
capital input used represents the flow of 
services from the capital stock used in 
production. Itis developed from measures 
of the net stock of physical assets— 
equipment, structures, land, and invento- 
ries. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased ma- 
terials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census,with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47-49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
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differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countnes. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
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reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1—0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OEcD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 


The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
» Ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 


ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLs has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
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nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
i939}, 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
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ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ties, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
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selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses 
are cases that involve days away from work, 
or days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, 
such as a Federal holiday, even though 
able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the num- 
ber of injuries and/or illnesses or lost work 
days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
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injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disorders 
associated with repeated trauma, and all other 
occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to car- 
cinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are those 
which are easier to directly relate to workplace 
activity (for example, contact dermatitis and 
carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and IIlnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLs Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLs began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: http://www. bls. gov/iif/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
‘the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 


must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or 
unintentional wound or damage to the 
body resulting in death from acute expo- 
sure to energy, such as heat or electricity, 
or kinetic energy from a crash, or from the 
absence of such essentials as heat or oxy- 
gen caused by a specific event or incident 
or series of events within a single work- 
day or shift. Fatalities that occur during a 
person’s commute to or from work are ex- 
cluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality pro- 
gram, including information about the fa- 
tally injured worker, the fatal incident, and 
the machinery or equipment involved. 
Summary worker demographic data and 
event characteristics are included in a na- 
tional news release that is available about 
8 months after the end of the reference 
year. The Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries was initiated in 1992 as a joint 
Federal-State effort. Most States issue 
summary information at the time of the 
national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLs Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www. bls. gov/iif/ 


Where to find additional data 


Current and historical statistics from Bureau of Labor Statistics surveys are 
available at the addresses listed on the inside back cover of this Review, or on 


the Internet at 


http://www.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


Selected indicators 


= eal 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey): 
Labor force participation rate...........0. 66.8 66.6 67.2 66.8 66.7 66.8 66.6 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.3 
Employment-population ratio 63.7 62.7 64,3 63.8 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.5 62.4 
Unemployment rate... 47 5.8 4.2 4.4 48 5.6 5.6 5.9 5.8 5.9 5.8 
48 5.9 4.2 4.5 49 Sf 82h 6.0 5.9 6.1 6.0 
16 to 24 years............ 11.4 12.8 10.5 er? 11.4 127) 12.9 12.8 13.1 12.5 12.4 
25 years and over.. 3.6 47 3.1 3.4 3.7 4.4 45 48 47 4.9 4.9 
Women......... 47 5.6 41 4.3 4.8 5:6 55 Se 5.6 5.7, 5.5 
16 to 24 years..... 9.6 11.4 8.6 9.2 10.1 10.7 11.0 142 10.9 11.4 lites 
25 years and ove............ | 3.7 4.6 3.3 3.4 3.8 4.4 44 48 46 4.6 4.4 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:' 
TROLGLS eosar ssc as asenercrcarscceassssreise 131,922 | 130,791 | 132,433] 132,193] 131,943} 131,130] 130,759} 130,706 | 130,844 | 130,795] 130,599 
Private sector 110,989 | 109,531 | 111,687] 111,332] 110,939 | 110,035} 109,594] 109,505 | 109,574 | 109,438} 109,237 
Goods-producing 24,944 23,836 25,493 25,136 24,786 24,375 24,049 23,879 23,787 23,623 23,491 
Manufacturing 17,695 16,724 18,196 17,872 17,538 17,174 16,883 16,776 16,691 16,528 16,396 
Service-producing 106,978 | 106,955 | 106,941 | 107,057} 107,157 | 106,755 | 106,711 | 106,827} 107,057} 107,179| 107,108 
Average hours: 
PHVEIO! SOCOM fee xcevncs-ssresres sakes aediceersasv-rueeManten ye savny 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.4 34.2 32.4 
40.7 40.9 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.8 
3.9 41 44 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 42 41 44 41 
Employment Cost Index? 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)....., 41 3.4 1.3 me} 1.2 8 1.0 9 39 6 1.4 
Private industry WOFKETS..........000-c0sesseeeceeees 42 3.2 1.4 1.0 9 8 1.1 11 6 4 Re 
a) 
Goods-producing 3.8 3.7 es) 4 8 1.2 9 6 2 1.8 
Gervica-producitiq nae re ier sleepin eran eae 43 3.1 1.4 1.0 1.0 8 6 2 1.5 
State and local government workers 4.2 41 9 6 a 6 2 9 ae 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
WMO secteaveesartaniny cctvanseivescederes svasesivacatnoeex stores Tavcncecssrd 4.2 4.2 1 1.1 1.6 
INOITEIMION Take erses acess caverns cone ceuesoneccuste recent ssretnedcaniwesoereuanas 41 3.2 16) 1.0 1.6 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 


? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 


! Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


2001 
Selected measures 2001 2002 2 2002 ii 
l ll ill IV I 1) tll IV | 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilleninon farm ssescsssnxtv sc sestecertssevaccacettacereesescavcesececsee ties, 41 3.4 1.3 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 0.9 0.9 0.6 1.4 
Private nonfarm teeccc..2 eoercreescrctte te varesccreneretecssesare 4.2 3.2 1.4 1.0 9 8 ila 1.1 6 4 1.7 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nontarM:c.ceccssssarsescecuaceee tee se scat sesessnsooeeeateons 3.7 2.9 11 9 1.0 aif 9 8 at 4 1.0 
RTIVAte ONAN rr esccsccscssscctccenctscsesesseoaroeccosentecevsnssrccosased 3.8 VAY 6 i 1.0 8 8 9 1.0 4 x} 1.1 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.4 132 13 1.0 2 -9 / Oo 6 -1 1.8 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished! qoOdS:.trcneiryctscs aches /sttcred-sncteesereventsheartsonentecoeeewaes -1.8 -1.2 9 8 -.3 -3.2 ile 2 7) -1 4.0 
FimiSh@d CONSUMER QOOGS.c\ccsvecessscsssassstecsccscsocsascceasesevsces -2.4 -1.6 1.2 1.0 -.3 4.3 1.5 4 0 -.3 5.1 
Capitaliequipmeritics.ccccrvve.cccerctec ortvrceesncoe sue ttecces 1.0 -4 -1 7A -A BL 2.9 -.3 —7 6 Lh 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -.2 -1.2 #2 6 ~1.0 -3.6 9 11 1.1 A 5.3 
Grudetmatetialsicr-c.c0 te cteccareercatncttestcccrsaacrscotecensteascease? -8.8 -10.6 -3.5 -6.6 -12.0 -12.2 8.0 37.1 1.9 6.5 29.3 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
BUSINESS: SCCION-tarcc.sevctccvteaccxcstecccrdcscucctzcsecasaSiereacteoresspaee 11 4.8 -1.5 -.2 1.8 7.6 8.3 1.8 5.8 3 2.2 
Nonfarm business sector.. 1.1 4.8 -1.5 -1 2it 7.3 8.6 1evA 5.5 Af 1.6 
Nonfinancial cor} orations* 


Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. The data are seasonally adjusted. 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. * Output per hour of all employees. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2002 2003 2002 2003 
I ll il IV I | ul Ml IV I 
NE Pe ell 
Average hourly compensation: ' 
All perSONS, DUSINESS SCCHOF.......cssccsssercerssescescecnsescessacersnserecseenes 3.0 4.3 2.2 3.6 3.9 1.4 2.4 27 3.3 3.5 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECCHOF........eceesceesetseseneeseeseeeeeed 2.9 4.0 1.8 3.9 3.5 1.4 2.3 Pas} 3.2 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? Poy CC SAEEEE Roe SSE LEEDS EERE ECE EET RER DECOM 1.0 9 9 6 1.4 3.9 4.0 Si, 3.4 3.9 
Private MOMmarircccnccctecrsreecscnacressetaceeconsocetentstueecrecenseanceucysnsecers? 1.1 14 6 4 1.7 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.2 3.8 
UPON dears ctncncateccercstcehssctscsanvecreccas ssccccotswackchucvnsssentccssseedececsysrs 1: 1.0 1.2 9 1.6 47 4.5 47 4.2 47 
INOW MON Ss ious sane ateeucnasseccusversecescsasnencecaschssonesansonaasvansvensasesassxvm oil 124 5 4 1.6 3.8 3.9 3.5 3.2 3.6 
State and local QOVErNMeNts.........csceseccssseserenereteeseensesensseesnerenes 6 4 ee 9 af 3.9 3.6 3.8 41 4.2 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm* Ey OPEC. CCS OCOD EERERY DENOTE OCOD COCA 9 8 Hf 4 1.0 3.5 3.5 3.2 2.9 2.9 
Private MmOntarmiiccussctnvccetercscnsctvetccies ccsducabt cus annsucentontronenspanaceeers 9 1.0 4 3 1.1 3.5 3.6 3.2 Zul) 3.0 
Worl tlds weuncenees esavpne canecdtiivedeceumuvcsenvantduaevstapndadeveanscaseukasvatarasuaecaas dl 9 1.0 8 5 4.4 4.2 4.3 3.5 3.3 
Nonunion........0.000 1.0 1.0 4 3 1.2 3.4 3.5 3.1 2%; 2.9 
State and local governments.. 5 3 1.8 6 4 3.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.1 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Employment status | - 
2001 2002 Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. novi | Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
TOTAL | ' i Fy [ [ if 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUTALON .....-sccseeeeseeseeeee 215,092 | 217,570 | 216,823 | 217,006 | 217,198 | 217,407 | 217,630 | 217,866 | 218,107 | 218,340 | 218,548 | 218,741 | 219,897 | 220,114 220,317 
Civilian labor force.............| 143,734 | 144,863 | 144,367 | 144,763 | 144,911 | 144,852 | 144,786 | 145,123 | 145,634 | 145,393 | 145,180 | 145,150 | 145,838 145,857 | 145,793 
Participation rate.........] 66.8 66.6 66.6 66.7 66.7 66.6 66.5 66.6 66.8 66.6 66.4 66.4 66.3 66.3 66.2 
EMPIOVOO.:.c.secccrcxccenscssaes 136,933 | 136,485 | 136,143 | 136,196 | 136,487 | 136,383 | 136,343 | 136,757 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®.............] 63.7 62.7 62.8 62.8 62.8 62.7 62.6 62.8 63.0 62.7 62.5 62.4 62.5 62.4 62.3 
Unemployed. ax] ‘G:S0T 8,378 8,224 8,567 8,424 8,469 8,443 8,366 8,321 8,405 8,637 8,711 8,302 8,450 8,445 
Unemployment rate... 47 5.8 Bil. 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 57 5.8 6.0 
Not in the labor force........ 71,359 | 72,707 | 72,456) 72,243] 72,287] 72,556] 72,844] 72,743] 72,473| 72,947| 73,369| 73,591] 74,059 | 74,257} 74,524 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUIALION .....eecsececeseeecseveee 95,181 | 96,439] 95,999] 96,116] 96,205] 96,375] 96,468] 96,552| 96,732 | 96,860| 97,022/ 97,139] 97,635 | 97,762] 97,869 
Civilian labor force.... 72,816 | 73,630] 73,307| 73,525] 73,766} 73,689| 73,670] 73,802| 74,108} 73,883| 73,770} 73,744] 73,993] 74,254] 74,236 
Participation rate.......... 76.5 76.3 76.4 76.5 76.7 76.5 76.4 76.4 76.6 76.3 76.0 75.9 75.8 76.0 75.9 
Employed...........seseeceeeeee} 69,776 | 69,734] 69,517 | 69,627| 69,918] 69,739] 69,792] 69,895} 70,213] 69,921| 69,617] 69,600} 69,967} 70,293] 70,293 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio?.............1 73.3 72.3 72.4 72.4 72.7 72.4 72.3 72.4 72.6 72.2 71.8 71.6 vit 71.9 71.8 
Unemployed..... «| 3,040 3,896 3,789 3,898 3,848 3,950 3,879 3,906 3,895 3,962 4,153 4,145 4,026 3,962 3,944 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 5.3 52 5s Loved 5.4 53 ae 53 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 Sa 5:3 
Not in the labor force.......| 22,365 | 22,809 | 22,692] 22,591 | 22,439] 22,686] 22,797] 22,750| 22,623] 22,977] 23,252] 23,394| 23,642 | 23,508] 23,632 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ Dee 103,983 | 105,136 | 104,752 | 104,871 | 104,977 | 105,089 | 105,190 | 105,334 | 105,421 | 105,509 | 105,594 | 105,678 | 106,235 | 106,322 | 106,411 
Civilian labor force... .| 63,016] 63,648] 63,314] 63,616] 63,551} 63,556] 63,534] 63,760] 63,858| 63,975/ 63,921 | 64,036| 64,479} 64,310] 64,477 
Participation rate 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.7 60.5 60.5 60.4 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.6 60.7 60.5 60.6 
EMOOVOOs accesses sons 60,417 | 60,420} 60,161 | 60,237] 60,262 | 60,320} 60,262] 60,581 | 60,675} 60,668} 60,697! 60,676] 61,443] 61,073} 61,227 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? 58.1 57.5 57.4 57.4 57.4 57.4 57.3 BFS 57.6 §7.5 57.5 57.4 57.8 57.4 57.5 
Unemployed... 2,599 3,228 3,153 3,379 3,289 3,236 3,272 3,180 3,184 3,308 3,224 3,360 3,035 3,237 3,250 
Unemployment rate... 41 5.1 5.0 5.3 5.2 5:1 Sat 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.0 52 47 5.0 5.0 
Not in the labor force.......| 40,967 | 41,488] 41,438] 41,255 41,426 41,533 | 41,656 41,574 | 41,563 41,533 | 41,673 | 41,642] 41,757 42,013 | 41,933 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ at Seth watt vane | 15,929 15,994 16,073 16,019 16,017 15,943 15,972 15,980 15,954 15,971 15,933 15,925 16,027 16,030 16,038 
Civilian labor force.........-... 7,902 7,585 7,746 7,622 7,594 7,607 7,581 7,561 7,667 7,535 7,489 7,369 7,366 7,293 7,079 
Participation rate.........| 49.6 47.4 48.2 47.6 47.4 47.7 47.5 47.3 48.1 47.2 47.0 46.3 46.0 45.5 444 
EMIPlOVO se iasscscasenrscences 6,740 6,332 6,464 6,331 6,307 6,324 6,289 6,280 6,425 6,400 6,228 6,164 6,125 6,042 5,829 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 42.3 39.6 40.2 39.5 39.4 39.7 39.4 39.3 40.3 40.1 39.1 38.7 38.2 37.7 36.3 
Unemployed. eile Weil 1,253 1,282 1,290 1,287 1,283 1,292 1,280 1,243 1,135 1,261 1,206 1,241 1,251 1,251 
Unemployment rate... 14.7 16.5 16.6 16.9 17.0 16.9 17.0 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 V¥4 gee 
Not in the labor force.......; 8,027 8,409 8,327 8,397 8,422 8,337 8,391 8,419 8,287 8,436 8,444 8,555 8,661 8,736 8,959 
White® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ee 7 178,111 | 179,783 | 179,279 | 179,398 | 179,524 | 179,665 | 179,816 | 179,979 | 180,146 | 180,306 | 180,450 | 180,580 | 180,460 | 180,599 | 180,728 
ee labor fOTCE.seessssrneee 119,399 | 120,150 | 119,863 | 120,059 | 120,197 | 120,152 | 120,272 | 120,449 | 120,502 | 120,479 | 120,345 | 120,093 | 120,084 | 120,166 | 120,200 
articipation rate......... 67.0 66.8 66.9 66.9 67.0 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.7 66.5 66.5 66.5 66.5 
EIBIOVGR cossizcateessrsassceve) 114,430 | 114,013 | 113,871 | 113,834 | 114,003 | 113,951 | 114,008 | 114,250 | 114,373 | 114,294 | 114,128 | 113,910 | 113,995 | 114,135 | 114 089 
Employment-pop- ; ; 
ulation ratio’............. 64.2 63.4 63.5 63.5 63.5 63.4 63.4 63.5 63.5 63.4 63.2 63.1 63.2 63.2 63.2 
Unemployed «| 4,969 6,137 5,992 6,225 6,195 6,201 6,264 6,199 6,129 6,184 6,218 6,184 6,089 6,031 6 111 
Unemployment rate.... 4.2 6.1 5.0 6.2 §.2 5.2 5.2 5.1 5.1 6.1 5.2 54 ' 5.1 5.0 5.1 
Not in the labor force......., 58,713 | 59,633) 59,416 | 59,339 | 59,327] 59,513 | 59,545 | 59,530] 59,644 | 59,828] 60,104] 60,487] 60,376 60,432 60,528 
Black or African American® 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ones, > Se 25,138 | 25,578 | 25,444 | 25,478 | 25,514] 25,552] 25,591 | 25,633] 25,675| 25,717] 25,751 | 25,784 25,484 | 25,519] 25,552 
Civilian labor force... 16,421 | 16,565] 16,454 | 16,638} 16,610] 16,570] 16,390} 16,541] 16,789] 16,682] 16,540] 16,706] 16.374 16,395 | 16,296 
4 ial no [7 ee ait 64.8 64,7 65.3 65.1 64.8 64.0 64.5 65.4 64.9 64.2 64.8 64 3 64 2 63 8 
MplOYOd...ssesesssssssseeeeeee 006 | 14,872] 14,746] 14,843] 14, ; ; : ’ 
Lear 928} 14,816] 14,763] 14,907] 15,148] 15,027] 14,754] 14,827] 14,684 14,669 | 14,641 
ulation ratio’... 59.7 58.1 58.0 58.3 58.5 58.0 57.7 58.2 59.0 58.4 57.3 57.5 57.6 57.5 57.3 
Unemployed......... a 1,416 1,693 1,708 1,795 1,682 1,754 1,627 1,634 1,641 1,656 1,786 1,879 1,690 1 726 1 655 
Unemployment rate... 8.6 10.2 10.4 10.8 10.1 10.6 9.9 9.9 9.8 9.9 10 8 4 2 40 3 10 5 102 
Not in the labor force....... 8717 | 9,013 8,990 8,840 8,903 8,982 9,201 9,092 8,886 9,034 9,211 9,078 iz 9,110 | 9 124 9,256 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] 
so eee ee een ec eee ee een ee Se 


Employment status pinuslaysage 2002 2003 
2001 2002 Mar. Apr. May June duly | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb Mar. 


Hispanic or Latino 


ethnicity 
Civilian noninstitutional 
pooulation’ 25,963 | 25,655 | 25,739) 25,827 | 25,917| 26,008] 26,096 | 26,184] 26,272| 26,355] 26,436] 26,994 28 | 27,191 
Civilian labor force.. el 17,943 | 17,697} 17,913] 17,843 17,891 18,045 | 18,030 | 18,103} 18,049] 18169} 18,134] 18614) 18658! 18.614 
Participation rate.........! 69.5 69.1 69.0 69.6 69.1 69.0 69.4 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.9 68.6 69.0 68.9 68.5 
Employed...............-.-| 16,190] 16,590] 16,405] 16,498] 16,581 16,573 | 16,685 | 16,664] 16,739] 16,637) 16,755} 16,708} 17,155| 17,223) 17,215 


Empioyment-pop- 


ulation ratio’. 64.9 63.9 63.9 64.1 64.2 63.9 64.2 63.9 63.9 63.3 63.6 63.2 63.5 63.6 63.3 


Unemployed........... 1,138 1,353 1,292 1,415 1,261 1,318 1,360 1,366 1,363 1,412 1,414 1,425 1,459 1,436 1,399 
Unemployment rate.... 6.6 7.5 73 7.9 7A 74 1.5 7.6 75 7.8 78 1.9 78 7.7 75 
Not in the labor force.......... 7,614 8,020 1,959 7,827 7,984 8,026 7,963 8,066 8,082 8,223 8,186 8,303 8,380 8,436 8,577 


1 . . F 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups (white and black or African American) do not sum 


Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. to totals because data are not presented for all races. In addition, persons whose ethnicity is 
- Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who selected identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race and, therefore, are classified by ethnicity as 
more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who reported more well as by race. 


than one race were included in the group they identified as the main race. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Selected categories il 
2001 2002 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 136,933 | 136,485 | 136,143 | 136,196 | 136,487 | 136,383 | 136,343 | 136,757 | 137,312 | 136,988 | 136,542 | 136,439 | 137,536 | 137,408 | 137,348 


Men.. 73,196 72,903 | 72,719| 72,780] 73,093} 72,893} 72,931] 73,023| 73,402) 73,151 | 72,773| 72,690] 72,994] 73,249 | 73,064 
Women 63,737 63,582 | 63,423) 63,416] 63,394] 63,490] 63,412) 63,734} 63,910] 63,837] 63,769] 63,749 | 64,542) 64,159) 64,284 
Married men, spouse 
PROSON Ero vess corse one eeresenes 44,007 | 44,116] 44,190] 44,021] 44,306 | 44,037] 44,150) 44,235] 44,129] 44,245} 44,093 | 44,005| 44,401 | 44,587} 44,415 
Married women, spouse 
PYOSeNtetn. cera ereeteant 34,153 | 34,153 | 34,074] 34,052] 34,015] 34,050) 34,035) 34,278] 34,479| 34,322] 34,264| 34,189 | 34,525] 34,620] 34,569 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FERSONS. Bes Pelee rccvsensstune 3,715 4,213 4,132 4,210 4,097 3,982 4,139 4,308 4,356 4,343 4,329 4,273 4,643 4,807 4,696 
Slack work or business 
CONCH ONS ive nee nxecneneenens 2,396 2,788 2,744 2,752 2,685 2,703 2,760 2,811 2,814 2,888 2,855 2,893 3,027 3,152 3,123 
Could only find part-time 
WORKS scoot vacingsadeeesea 1,006 1,124 1,075 1,140 1,110 1,097 1,113 1,153 1,177 1,133 1,159 1,110 1,297 1,275 1,192 
Part time for noneconomic 
SOROS icece cic aanencrduetnea 18,790 18,843 | 18,711 18,933 | 18,988} 19,251 19,143 | 19,047 | 18,928} 18,685 |. 18,727) 18,555| 19,314} 18,421 18,888 


Nonagricultural incustries: 
Part time for economic 


POAS ONG cxseinrs dacadiayaitanesed 3,627 4,119 4,050 4,132 3,983 3,887 4,025 4,185 4,266 4,274 4,272 4,219 4,496 4,675 4,587 
Slack work or business 
CN ONS, venice ncorccasss sari? 2,340 2,726 2,686 2,690 2,611 2,629 2,689 2,806 2,755 2,857 2,816 2,854 2,947 3,062 3,048 
Could only find parttime 
Wri aceniseag tre nitecvesxss 997 1,114 1,059 1,129 1,087 1,099 1,103 1,143 1,172 1,122 1,158 1,097 1,267 1,257 1,178 
Part time for noneconomic 
(Ct oS a rere 18,415 18,487 | 18359 | 18560| 18636 | 18985 | 18,741 18,668 | 18555 | 18347 | 18,361 18,197 | 18,984 | 18134| 18529 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


= 


caetteniont : Annual average 2002 2003 
ec categories is 
- i 2001 | 2002 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. san. | Feb. | Mar. 
if = 
Characteristic a 
Total, 16 Years ANG OVEF.....eseeeeeesseeseteeee 4.7 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 YeaFS..........eeseeee 14.7 16.5 16.6 16.9 17.0 16.9 17.0 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 17.1 Var. 
Men, 20 years and over...... Hi 4.2 §.3 5.2 5.3 5.2 5.4 6.3 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.6 5.6 5.4 5.3 5.3 
Women, 20 years And OVES......ecsereeees 41 oi 5.0 5.3 5.2 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.0 5.2 5.0 §.2 47 5.0 5.0 
Whitentotal meeraetertntsreraseraratecstees: | 4.2 Es] 5.0 52 5.2 52 5.2 Si 5.1 5A De 6.1 5:1 5.0 SH 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... 12.7 14.5 14.5 14.3 14.6 14.8 15.6 14.8 14.2 13.9 14.5 13.8 15.2 15.5 15.6 
Men, 16 to 19 years.....cceseseeeeeee 13.9 15.9 16.3 15.7 15.5 16.6 17.9 17.1 15.6 14.7 15.8 14.9 16.2 17.3 18.0 
Women, 16 to 19 years.. | 11.4 13.1 12.7 12.8 13.8 13.0 13.1 12.4 12.7 13.4 13.0 beat 14.2 13.7 13.1 
Men, 20 years ANd OVET......cseceeeee 3.7 47 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.6 4.7 
Women, 20 years and OVET.......c02e4 3.6 4.4 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.4 41 4.2 4.4 
Black or African American, total’......... 8.6 10.2} 104] 10.8] 10.1] 10.6 9.9 9.9 9.8 9:9} 10:8). 14.2) J0:4) 4OSihs Aa 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 29.0 29:8" 31.7)|\S 36:2)) 29:9 30.1 27.1 30.1 28.0 | 23.9 30.5 | 332 30.4} 30.2 33.4 
Men, 16 to 19 years........ ‘ 30.4 31.3] 35.9 35.3] 36.1 30.8 | 22.7 31.3 34.4} 24.9 30.0 34.5 33.2 38.1 45.2 | 
Women, 16 to 19 years... 27.5 28:3} 27.2 95:0'||, 922.2 29.3 | 31.4 28.9 24.6) 322.7 31.0 32.1 28.0 22.2 23.1 
Men, 20 years and OVEF......eeceeee 8.0 9.5 9.4 9.1 8.7 10.3 9.2 9.1 9.4 9.9 10.6 10.5 10.3 10.1 9.3 ) 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........+200+ 7.0 8.8 8.9 9.5 9.3 8.8 8.9 8.5 8.1 8.5 9.0 9.7 8.4 9.0 8.7 
Hispanic or Latino ethnicity..............+ 6.6 7.5 7.3 7.9 7A 74 Uh) 7.6 | 1.5 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.8 Tf T 
Married men, spouse present... CAE 3.6 3.5 3.9 3.6 4.0 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.8 
Married women, spouse present.......... 3.1 3.7 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.3 3.6 3.7 
Full-time WOFrK@IS......csesceceseseesceeeseseessees 4.7 5.9 5.8 6.1 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.9 6.1 6.1 5.8 5.9 5.9 
Part-tiM@ WOIKCNS=.-<----0nseceseacesencceussancend Sa 5.3 52 5 5.4 5.0 5.4 5.4 5.3 [oe a 5.3 5.4 55 5.5 
Educational attainment” | 
Less than a high school diploma.............+ ; i i ; ; : ; - : : : A iF f 8.5 
High school graduates, no college® 55 
Some college or associate degree........... i B i i i Hl é : : - : - = 5 48 | 
Bachelor's degree and higher’................ 


' Beginning in 2003, persons who selected this race group only; persons who ? Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
selected more than one race group are not included. Prior to 2003, persons who 
reported more than one race were included in the group they identified as the 
main race. * Includes persons with bachelor's, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 


® Includes high school diploma or equivalent. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2002 2003 
unemployment 2001 2002 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. fi Mar. 
Less than 5 WeeKS......c:ccssssesesseseeeel 2,853 2,893 | 3,041 | 2,934] 2,900] 2,786] 2,903] 2,895] 2,782] 2,797 | 2,912 | 2,860] 2,772] 2,749| 2,780 
SAG MA WOKS triiiccountittintecesiasvniiey 2,196 2,580 | 2,489] 2,851) 2,566] 2,803} 2,520] 2,505| 2,558] 2,515] 2532] 2,547] 2,577| 2,565] 2,473 
15 WEEKS ANd OVEL........:.cccceseeeeeesees 1,762 2,904} 3,685} 2,810} 2,911 3,045 |} 2,955] 2,891 3,019 | 3,099 3,143 | 3,296 3,140 3,155 | 3,104 
15 to 26 weeks...... nil 951 1,369 | 1,366 | 1,364] 1,328] 1,419] 1,381] 1,361] 1,359] 1,374] 1,317] 1,392] 1,457] 1,281] 41,316 
27 weeks and over... 801 1,535 | 1,319] 1,446] 1,583] 1,626] 1,573] 1,530] 1,660] 1,724] 1,826] 1,904] 1,683] 1,874] 1,788 
Mean duration, in weeKS...........0006 13.1 16.6 15.4 16.3 16.8 sa 16.6 16.3 17.8 17.6 17.9 18.4 18.4 18.6 18.0 
Median duration, in weeks 6.8 9.1 8.3 8.8 9.6 11.6 8.9 8.7 9.5 9.6 9.4 9.6 9.8 9.4 9.6 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Sa 


Reason for Annual average 2002 2003 
unemployment i 2001 2002 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
i ice 
1 
JOD LOSCLS 20-22. eeceeeeesecceceseensened 3,476 4,607 | 4,339 | 4,599] 4,634] 4,650] 4,613] 4,607| 4,608] 4828] 4,833] 4,863] 4,583] 4,756] 4,613 
On temporary layoff isd 1,067 1,124 1,102 ei 1,114 1,101 1,236 1,158 1,044 1,098 1,069 1,110 1,080 1,142 1,157 
Not on temporary layoff.............0., 2,409 3,483 | 3,237 3,478 3,520 3,550 3,377 | 3,449 3,565 | 3,729 3,764 | 3,753 | 3,503 3,614 | 3,456 
DODHCAVENS soacecusestesteceps acceuvavecersaves 835 866 876 1,002 892 844 840 844 808 850 834 862 825 772 794 
Reentrants ea 2,031 2,368 | 2,438) 2,412 2,400 | 2,379 2,390 | 2,326) 2,321 2,386 | 2,394 2,462 | 2,331 2,395 | 2,391 
New entrants 459 536 539 530 503 544 547 587 542 494 586 534 616 579 626 
Percent of unemployed 
JObIOSETs eee. eee 51.1 55.0 53.0 53.8 55.0 55.2 55.0 55.1 55.7 56.4 55.9 55.8 54.9 55.9 54.8 
On temporary layoff..... 15.7 13.4 13.5 13.1 13.2 13.1 14.7 13.8 12.6 12.8 12.4 12.7 12.9 13.4 13.7 
Not on temporary layoff... 35.4 41.6 39.5 40.7 41.8 42.2 40.2 41.2 42.1 43.6 43.5 43.0 41.9 42.5 41.0 
JOb leavers... 12.3 10.3 10.7 11.7 10.6 10.0 10.0 10.1 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.9 9.9 9.1 9.4 
Reentrants 29.9 28.3 29.8 28.2 28.5 28.3 28.5 27.8 28.0 27.9 27.7 28.2 27.9 28.2 28.4 
INGWIGNH ANS Seescessse-cussstscssvsesctvaracs 6.8 6.4 6.6 6.2 6.0 6.5 6.5 7.0 6.5 5.8 6.8 6.1 74 6.8 7.4 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 

2.4 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.1 3.3 3.2 
6 6 6 7 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 6 5 5 
255 1.4 1.6 17 1.7 elf 1.6 jie 4 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 17 1.6 1.6 1.6 
New entrants. 3 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 4 


" Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Sex and age 
2001 2002 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
Total, 16 years and OVET...........::0002] 4.7 5.8 5.7 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.8 5.7 5.8 5.9 6.0 5.7 5.8 5.8 
HR ONOIZ 4 NOAlS:carsectcrsiysnessseseassts cea) 10.6 12.0 12.3 12.3 11.8 12.0 12.1 12.1 11.9 11.8 12.2 11.9 11.8 11.9 hs 
16 to 19 years... | 14.7 16.5 16.6 16.9 17.0 16.9 17.0 16.9 16.2 15.1 16.8 16.4 16.8 171 17.7 
TONOATL YOAIS. cicrccereccrencaussves) eZ 18.8 18.1 19.5 20.4 19.6 19.7 19.3 19.4 16.2 19.4 17.6 18.3 17.9 16.7 
S101 OD VCAIS eccvtawcececswcssanesee 13.1 15.1 15.2 15.5 15.3 15.3 15.5 16.2 14.0 14.3 15.3 15.5 15.9 15.9 iat 
20 to 24 years...... 8.3 9.7 10.1 Se 9.1 9.4 9.6 9.6 9.6 10.1 9.8 7 9.3 9.3 8.9 
25 years and over... 3,7 4.6 4.5 48 48 4.8 47 46 4.6 47 4.8 4.8 4.6 47 47 
25 to 54 years... | 3.8 4.8 47 4.9 4.9 4.9 48 47 47 4.9 5.1 5.0 4.7 4.9 5.0 
55 years And OVEM.......:cscceee| 3.0 3.8 3.5 4.0 41 41 3.8 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.7 4.2 41 3.8 3.8 
Men, 16 years and OVET...........:00+41 48 5.9 5.9 6.0 5.9 6.0 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.9 6.2 6.2 6.0 6.0 6.0 
TONOIZ4:\VOOl Summontadneccenccerearsased 11.4 12.8 13.5 13.0 12.7 12.6 12.8 13.3 13.1 12.3 12.8 12.6 12.4 12.5 12.4 
16 to 19 years.... dl 16.0 18.1 18.6 18.4 18.8 18.6 18.9 19.3 18.3 16.0 18.0 17.5 18.2 19.5 20.8 
16 to 17 YEAMS........0scesseeeees 19.1 21.1 20.9 20.2 23.1 22.0 22.2 23.1 21.5 7.2 21.2 18.5 19.3 19.1 18.0 
18 to 19 YeaPS..........ccseceeeees 14.0 16.4 16.6 Niz2 16.4 16.6 16.6 18.1 16.3 15.2 16.1 16.7 17.6 19.3 21.5 
20 to 24 years.... 9.0 10.2 10.9 10.3 9.6 9.6 oO 10.3 10.5 10.4 10.2 10.2 9.7 9.2 8.7 
25 years and over. + 3.6 47 45 4.7 4.8 4.9 47 4.7 46 4.8 5.1 5.0 4.9 4.9 49 
25 to 54 years..... ny 3.7 48 4.7 4.8 4.8 5.0 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.9 5.3 5.2 5.0 5.0 5.0 
55 years and OVEM..........+00-+4 3.2 44 3.6 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.0 41 44 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.3 
Women, 16 years and OVEr...........+ 47 5.6 5.5 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.7 5.5 5.5 5.7 5.6 5.8 5.3 5.6 5.5 
16 10 24 YEAS... cccssccscssssseensasss 9.6 11.1 11.0 11.5 10.8 11.2 11.4| 10.7 10.5 11.3 11.5 11.3 11.1 11.3 11.0 
AGI 19 YOANS. 5c. eccsscccscssssseseesod 13.4 14.9 14.4 15.5 15.0 15.0 15.1 14.4 14.0 14.1 15.6 15.2 15.5 14.8 14.6 
16 to 17 years 15.2 16.6 15.4 18.7 17.4 17.2 17.1 15.5 17.4 15:2 17.4 16.6 17.3 16.8 15.5 
18 t0 24 years 12.2 13.8 13.6 13.7 14.1 14.0 14.3 14.1 11.5 13.3 14.4 14.2 14.1 12:3 13.7 
20 10 24 YEAIS..c.:ccsecsseereescsseeed 7.5 ont 9.2 9.4 8.6 9.2 9.4 8.8 8.7 9.8 9.4 9.3 8.8 9.5 9.1 
25 YEAFS AN OVET......sesceseeseeeees 3.7 4.6 4.5 49 4.8 46 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.5 4.6 4.2 4.5 4.6 
25 to 54 years..... ata 3.9 4.8 47 4.9 5.0 4.8 4.8 4.6 47 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.4 4.8 4.9 
55 years and Over’........000+. VT 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.1 3.9 3.8 4.3 3.6 3.5 3.2 3.8 4A pe 3.8 


' Data are not seasonally adjusted. 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


AlabAMa es: sccereecteacevesseeriaeciaassandeneceseness 


CRBIORIM A csicennszctvczecncteuassgcennsnnsnGpiens <asaua 


COM AR Ox: ter, ccsccsattrecarctrssvecapsonsasess 


Connecticut. 
Delaware............ 
District of Columbia... 


Illinois... 


Waa sre Qui sins nitssavenenevenavarsrevexesneccsden 


ROWS sececncteccsaneesceticcespuees audubwasnervavesaucel 


KANSAS pesrereers seanterenans 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. 


Male sinnacncsoncsecremsvcavinotanesnvedsenssecaciest 


LAE AY EUs bececesscecaera macencoReR cco Pocroccionnipo! 


Massachusetts... 
Michigan......... 

Minnesota 
Mississippi... 


° = preliminary 


5.4 5.5 
4.8 5.0 
3.4 3.7 
6.1 6.6 
5.3 5.3 
4.6 4.5 
3.6 3.0 
5.7 5.2 
6.3 6.5 
4.8 4.9 
3.8 4.0 
47 4.6 
5.3 5.7 
5.3 5.7 
4.6 46 
4.0 4.2 
§.2 5.4 
6.2 6.6 
4.3 4.3 
6.4 6.0 


Missouri ‘ 4.7 
isceeeepentichr Sie ceMcres eS eccenctcCe CoS 4.2 4.0 
raxiaacesecueceerare rs 3.3 3.5 
are? 5.0 5.0 
sides aw 4.4 3.9 
NOW JOISCY......s0escsescessscsnssecsasenssssencnesarease 5.5 5.5 5.7 
NOW M@XICO.....-sseeesssesessseessessreesseersseneeed 5.4 5.8 5.8 
INQ WAY.ONNG: faves vessecccccosuuosouecusvevaiiieraveix¥Oenapp 6.0 6.3 6.1 
North Carolina... 6.8 6.0 5.8 
North DakOtassisccsstssvcsescsstsenssornescoscecenssramed 3.8 3.5 3.7 
ODOs eecssvscivanstresvarsvsnerss vovensdeser eter a aena 5.6 5.5 6.1 
OUGARG MGs sasssstversincsessecersotrnny 4.5 5.0 5:2 
OLOGOM rasccczteeae ceca eetendene 8.1 7.5 7.3 
Pennsylvania. i 5.5 6.1 6.2 
ROG ISlANG sex scctrecsictiareodestesveseseetuas axe 4.9 5.1 52 
SOUR Cara ss ce viscicercereissesesasunnaoetnanonees 5.9 6.3 6.2 
South Dakota: 3.5 3.1 3.1 
Tennessee... 5.3 4.6 4.8 
Texas..... 6.2 6.4 6.6 
Utah Biccoscescsctesuvsaseavens am beeans see coemmtenres cba 6.1 5.4 5.3 
MGHINIONIEieoofarescencvetttipwale cobedncoxe.secechun 3.8 41 4.0 
Virginia a 4.3 41 4.1 
WasHINnGlOMiscccreccessarssenotesssssseecnedeemecnvars 7.3 6.6 6.9 
West Virginia. 5.7 5.4 6.0 
Wisconsin.. 5.3 
Wyoming 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Feb. Jan. Feb. Feb. 5 i 
State 2002 p : P State 2002 P oe P 

2003 2003 2003 2003 
PAIN QIN A sarsscnssstaneccecrddinndeeesinavasy 1,900.4 1,880.3 15 876.2 11), WHISS ONT. cicicorsncacnssnontnnasyessivcars 2,699.2 2,629.8 2,638.1 
ABM lsc eicactadaceetsevactevensenpeetete 292.8 297.6 207.8) |HOME ac ssaytaccacelecceaderenvenceeenveett 394.5 396.5 394.8 
i 2,242.2 2,273.1 2: 2710.4 ||| NQF ASKAL cccsvincassosssveviuhionedsaunseate 909.2 899.4 900.8 
1,154.2 1,149.7 1,147.1 1,060.5 1,056.9 1,057.4 
CahOP ai ciccvcasovacnrerncosnnsarnresse. 14,664.6 | 14,493.4] 14,478.2 626.9 616.6 615.9 
CON ANG iss cc cestetcevcciesictvoesessesiyovei 2,194.9 2,168.8 2,165.3 || NOW JOrS@Y...scsseccsssccssssesssecsscenes 4,016.7 3,986.9 3,980.1 
Connecticut. 1,675.8 1,662.1 1;656.0):)| NG@Wi M@xIGGscidrseunssitivsscrsnirunncese 762.6 773.0 776.7 
Delaware............ 415.8 411.2 AOS SH NOW YOr Kiss sncteatastinssvisnstaacunsnsaviens 8,547.9 8,414.7 8,400.5 
District of Columbia... : 649.4 660.0 664.5 || North Carolina - 3,880.6 3,828.3 3,827.5 
FOF Reise sbistvaitvatncdvagangievsvsacetsdtexine 7,174.2 7,250.7 F;28G,3) |||, NOP DAKO sce: visstasccasnsvisnaseosenn 330.7 329.7 328.4 
GEO OM axciceessnscxstizivucaissdinedysnn 3,873.5 3,897.1 $880.4: || ORG: ccisscconpraniunssagsecsgal! 0 Croan 5,403.9 5,389.8 
FJAW Ellis dessarzodnpsovasicagstasscacvivaniaviase 547.3 565.6 B54i) ||| ORMNOME: ssscneamanivdersncsssoneat 1,510.4 1,471.8 1,475.8 
IDANO....seeeeeee 569.3 563.5 66318: || ORR GMs cicersncccevessnevvnwencsreuiaenenerd 1,577.6 1,572.3 1,572.0 
UNMOIS. cccersscveree 2 5,939.3 5,903.0 5,872.1 || Pennsylvania.. ie 5,658.3 §,632.3 5,623.2 
(IAA, tortateatviccensnstvndoiusnonusdty chs 2,907.6 2,883.3 2,87 158) || RNOOG [SLANG i sorescnnitsrenrncnpe | 479.7 479.4 479.6 
lowa.. 1,464.4 1,445.6 1,447.6 || South Carolina........cccscssseeeees 1,830.0 1,804.1 1,805.9 
KANSAS ss cerrtiet ance cecdtsdelecrexasterteane 1,358.7 1,333.6 1,337.25) SOUIDARO Wii wccstaderwniy 376.1 375.1 375.1 
KOFTUCKY titexceresiscedretmnevicasertesves 1,828.0 1,790.4 1,785.3 || Tennessee.......... ion 2,719.1 2,664.5 2,663.9 
LOUISIANA Srrrecsatcis 1,929.0 1,905.1 1,897.9 Ag 9,455.5 9,428.4 9,426.4 
BING cstederva inca Sanks «o<0 chines 609.0 605.4 603.6 | 1,079.9 1,076.1 1,073.4 
MEIVIENGicecurmnvanstaeicaciilnvexes texeasis 2,456.3 2,470.0 2,469.8 Veartieibinsctoscosiniicedoucnsiacectel 296.5 302.4 301.8 
Massachusetts... 3,305.7 3,214.0 SORT [f VIEGHHA scsereiteeksnsechreneeaseseraes 3,493.8 3,489.0 3,483.0 
MICHIGAN Sia fcsssececedvenncuccviatetend 4,557.2 4,445.7 4,437.0 |) Washington........ccsecesessceeeeees 2,659.4 2,665.5 2,662.1 
MINNOSOtAL Sia ieccstartednstenaaaene 2,659.3 2,641.2 2,639.2 || West Virginia. ne 736.8 732.2 734.2 
MiSSISSIDDliitcsssivcariesatictaxdasncssvehes AnST2 1,125.4 VASS2 1} WISGONEINienns steve rovcrsencttettvere rene 2,813.8 2,770.7 2,775.7 
herbesyexencsusvacesh gevertaunsevent 248.1 248.4 


® = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 


Industry Annual average 2 | i 2003 
A 2001 2002 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. [ Dec. Jan. Feb.? | Mar.? 
UO Serer cee) 131,922 | 130,793 | 130,701 | 130,680 | 130,702 | 130,736 | 130,790 | 130,913 | 130,829 | 130,898 | 130,817 | 130,670 | 130,873 | 130,520 | 130,396 
PRIVATE SECTOR 110,989 | 109,531 | 109,505 | 109,495 | 109,496 | 109,525 | 109,562 | 109,624 | 109,536 | 109,549 | 109,453 | 109,311 | 109,506 | 109,136 | 109,048 
GOODS-PRODUCING... 24,944 | 23,836 | 23,975 | 23,905] 23,870] 23,861 | 23,812] 23,801 | 23,748| 23,688] 23,631| 23,551] 23,563] 23,463) 23,439 
Mining............... 565 557 560 564 558 555 551 555 552 552 551 553 552 555 555 
Metal mining a 36 32 32 32 32 32 33 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 32 
Oil and gas extraction.............004 338 334 336 339 334 333 329 333 330 331 332 335 335 339 341 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
O@XCODE NIOIS icici isces ssessccsiaces 111 111 111 112 112 110 110 111 111 111 109 108 107 106 104 
CONSTIUCTION.........ceceseseseseeneeenees 6,685 6,555 6,593 6,541 6,541 6,549 6,519 6,556 6,556 6,544 6,543 6,544 6,564 6,519 6,538 
General building contractors....., 1,462 1,462 1,462 1,452 1,454 1,454 1,445 1,450 1,469 1,475 1,480 1,476 1,471 1,464 1,471 
Heavy construction, except 
UIGING Aico cence 922 900 908 901 908 910 899 898 898 893 885 880 897 880 871 
Special trades contractors.........| 4,300 4,194 4,223 4,188 4,179 4,185 4,175 4,198 4,189 4,176 4,178 4,188 4,196 4,175 4,196 
Manufacturing.........00 17,695} 16,725 | 16,822] 16,800] 16,758} 16,757| 16,742| 16,690| 16,640] 16,592] 16,537] 16,454] 16,447| 16,389] 16,346 
Production workers.. -| 11,933 11,217 11,264 11,250 11,245 11,236 11,247 11,212 11,164 11,134 11,088 11,030 11,045 10,990 10,948 
Durable QO0d5S.........cceeeeen} 10,636 9,907 9,976 9,976 9,963 9,944 9,922 9,889 9,832 9,800 9,757 9,699 9,689 9,638 9,609 
Production workers.............. 7,126 6,587 6,625 6,620 6,619 6,603 | 6,609 6,591 6,539 6,522 6,487 6,445 6,456 6,409 6,376 
Lumber and wood products..... 786 767 769 767 770 767 766 768 764 764 761 758 760 759 756 
Furniture and fixtures..............4 519 491 491 497 494 495 495 495 488 488 486 480 479 476 473 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PHOGUGIS Hoy osenecevcncesecassorcesoe! 571 554 550 551 549 552 554 557 558 557 556 553 556 553 549 
Primary metal industries.......... 656 §92 596 598 597 593 589 589 586 582 582 579 581 576 576 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,483 1,418 1,422 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,428 1,418 1,412 1,409 1,400 1,391 1,387 1,374 1,376 
Industrial machinery and 
QQUIDMENE......sccbuncaeresetsocl 2,010 1,824 1,846 1,842 1,826 1,829 1,826 1,810 1,801 1,797 1,790 1,781 1,770 1,758 1,750 
Computer and office 
OGUIDMENE as cxes tae cenccesnveraced 343 304 315 313 308 304 301 296 296 295 293 291 287 284 282 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIDMOMNs..eeccenecnee| TOG! 1,419 1,445 1,443 1,437 1,428 1,426 1,408 1,392 1,381 2,368 1,360 1,355 1,344 1,339 
Electronic components and 
ACCOSSONOS. ccc srererccccerstecre 661 558 566 566 567 566 563 555 550 544 536 §32 528 523 521 
Transportation equipment......., 1,760 1,667 1,674 1,671 1,675 1,679 1,661 1,675 1,661 1,659 1,648 1,638 1,640 1,643 1,637 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 947 912 915 912 914 920 905 918 912 914 909 900 911 906 907 
Aircraft and parts... 461 410 419 416 416 411 409 407 400 396 392 392 389 386 384 
Instruments and related 
PKOGUCIS  . seausersceesers-raesses 830 804 813 811 807 805 803 799 798 793 792 790 792 788 786 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 380 372 370 371 372 371 374 370 372 370 374 369 369 367 367 
Nondurable goods. 7,059 6,818 6,846 6,824 6,808 6,813 6,820 6,801 6,808 6,792 6,780 6,755 6,758 6,751 6,737 
Production workers..........:+++ 4,808 4,630 4,639 4,630 4,626 4,633 4,638 4,621 4,625 4,612 4,601 4,585 4,589 4,585 4,572 
Food and kindred products......|. 1,691 1,689 1,685 1,689 1,687 1,691 1,687 1,683 1,694 1,690 1,687 1,689 1,695 1,694 1,692 
Tobacco products 34 35 34 33 34 34 35 38 37 37 36 36 34 34 33 
Textile mill products... 478 432 440 436 434 432 429 427 426 426 422 422 420 419 415 
Apparel and other textile 
PROGUCES Hos csescctecscencscpennncosens 566 §21 527 523 520 522 525 524 516 510 509 507 504 504 502 
Paper and allied products........ 834 615 620 615 612 612 612 613 612 614 613 607 606 604 602 
Printing and publishing............ 1,490 1,410 1,419 1,413 1,407 1,405 1,406 1,401 1,403 1,401 1,400 1,393 1,395 1,398 1,395 
Chemicals and allied products.) 1,022 1,008 1,010 1,008 1,006 1,008 1,008 1,006 1,010 1,006 1,007 1,007 1,006 1,005 1,000 
Petroleum and coal products... 126 125 126 125 125 125 126 125 126 125 126 125 125 125 125 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products..........:0001 958 927 929 927 928 929 936 929 927 926 925 916 919 917 917 
Leather and leather products.. 60 56 56 55 55 55 56 555 67 57 55 53 54 51 §2 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............-++ 106,978 | 106,957 | 106,726 | 106,775 | 106,832 | 106,875 | 106,978 | 107,112 | 107,081 | 107,210 | 107,186 | 107,119 | 107,310 | 107,057 | 106,957 
Transportation and public 
utilities.........0+ 7,065 6,773 6,814 6,799 6,793 6,790 6,780 6,765 6,725 6,727 6,721 6,686 6,694 6,655 6,646 
Transportation .| 4,497 4,317 4,330 4,330 4,328 4,334 4,328 4,323 4,293 4,300 4,300 4,273 4,301 4,277 4,265 
Railroad transportation............ 234 229 233 230 228 229 227 228 226 225 225 225 224 224 224 
Local and interurban 
passenger tranSit..........-..0 480 472 478 476 475 472 471 466 469 471 467 466 465 468 463 
Trucking and warehousing...... 1,848 1,826 1,819 1,830 1,827 1,829 1,834 1,827 1,816 1,826 1,829 1,827 1,825 1,810 1,816 
Water transportation... Ee 192 190 186 190 193 193 192 190 189 189 192 191 191 190 187 
Transportation by air...... 1,266 1,162 Ate: 1,162 1,165 1,172 1,167 1,176 1,160 1,156 1,151 1,127 1,158 1,151 1,144 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 16 16 
Transportation services.......... 462 423 427 427 425 424 422 421 418 418 421 422 423 418 415 
Communications and public 
utilities 2,570 2,456 2,484 2,469 2,465 2,456 2,452 2,442 2,432 2,427 2,421 2,413 2,393 2,378 2,381 


Communications... 1,716 1,614 1,643 1,628 1,626 1,615 1,608 1,597 1,588 1,584 1,583 1,576 1,559 1,547 1,549 


Electric, gas, and sanitary 


SOIVICES........0.+4. 852 842 841 841 839 841 844 845 844 842 838 837 834 831 832 
Wholesale trade... 6,776 6,671 6,681 6,678 6,681 6,681 6,679 6,671 6,663 6,657 6,643 6,637 6,639 6,636 6,636 
Retail trade..........+ 23,522 | 23,306 | 23,332] 23,345] 23,327] 23,308) 23,339] 13,295 | 23,291 | 23,289] 23,247 | 23,152] 23,271] 23,150) 23,117 

Building materials and garden 
SUP NES iia carticinice vesesriestardeosees 1,044 1,065 1,053 1,061 1,068 1,066 1,067 1,066 1,067 1,071 1,078 1,077 1,083 1,078 1,075 
General merchandise stores.....| 2,897 2,868 2,901 2,915 2,897 2,884 2,885 2,850 2,856 2,851 2,828 2,821 2,831 2,858 2,854 
Department store..........-++++ 2,559 2,529 | 2,560 2,575 2,560 2,542 2,544 2,513 | 2,515 2,506 2,491 2,488 2,498 2,523 2,508 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 
Annual average 


Industry 
2001 2002 Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 

FOOG/SHOFESictccsssssctecceesscreessvee]) | Gj041 3,394 3,392 3,392 3,397 3,304 | 3,388 3,392 3,392 3,380 3,382 3,365 3,370 
Automotive dealers and 

SErvice StatiONS........c cee: 2,425 2,432 2,426 2,429 2,434 2,432 2,437 2,443 2,438 2,438 2,430 2,420 2,416 

New and used car dealers.......}. 1,121 1,130 1,131 1,129 1,133 1,128 1,127 1,130 1,131 1,131 1,128 1,123 1,118 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,189 1,174 1,175 1,170 1,169 1,173 1,178 LATE aura! 1,174 1,172 1,174 1,174 1,156 1,158 
Furniture and home fumishings 

SOLOS iv sercaraceeeseseneceversrdaasace 1,141 1,151 1,143 1,141 1,146 1,148 1,153 1,154 1,153 1,156 1,165 1,175 1,166 1,153 A514 
Eating and drinking places........] 8,256 8,143 8,154 8,152 8,130 8,121 8,144 8,125 8,129 8,140 8,129 8,063 8,146 8,047 8,016 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments..........06.:000+ 3,118 3,079 3,088 3,085 3,086 3,090 3,087 3,088 3,085 3,073 3,063 3,057 3,085 3,083 3,083 

Finance, insurance, and 

real estate. Al RA A\Z 7,760 7,740 7,743 7,732 7,733 7,737 7,745 7,778 7,803 7,807 7,816 7,817 7,829 7,836 
Finance....... 3,800 3,828 3,809 3,813 3,813 3,819 3,819 3,822 3,837 3,853 3,854 3,861 3,869 3,876 3,882 

Depository institutions. 2,053 2,076 2,074 2,075 2,073 2,071 2,073 2,075 2,078 2,080 2,082 2,079 2,083 2,084 2,089 


Commercial banks....... 1,434 1,448 1,447 1,446 1,446 1,444 1,445 1,448 1,450 1,452 1,451 1,449 1,453 1,453 1,455 


Savings institutions... 256 263 264 264 264 264 263 263 264 263 261 261 260 262 262 
Nondepository institutions.......] 720 772 753 756 756 762 767 773 783 797 801 809 816 823 824 
Security and commodity 

DLOKGIS ecsreccceecnoss 769 718 722 723 723 723 718 714 714 713 709 709 711 711 707 


Holding and other investment 
257 261 260 259 261 263 261 260 262 263 262 264 259 258 262 

2,369 2,370 2,375 2,374 2,369 2,366 2,365 2,366 2,366 2,371 2,373 2,375 2,378 2,380 2,378 

1,595 1,582 1,591 1,989 1,583 1,579 1,576 1,574 1,577 1,578 1,578 1,578 1,582 1,585 1,585 


Insurance... 
Insurance carriers... 
Insurance agents, brokers, 


ENG SCLVICE -cessenssrnsancevexnecvessce 773 788 784 785 786 787 789 792 789 793 795 797 796 795 793 
Real estate......cscccecceseneeed 1,044 1,562 1,556 1,556 1,550 1,548 1,553 1,557 1,570 1,579 1,580 1,580 1,570 1,573 1,576 
41,183 | 40,963} 41,025] 41,093] 41,152] 41,215 | 41,347] 41,336} 41,385 | 41,404| 41,469] 41,522] 41,403] 41,374 

Agricultural Services.........-.:.+-+4 849 867 872 857 856 862 862 863 874 874 880 880 882 878 866 
Hotels and other lodging place: 1,870 1,798 1,811 1,796 1,789 1,801 1,795 1,788 1,782 1,791 1,792 1,807 1,811 1,794 1,779 
Personal Service... 1,269 1,286 1,289 1,286 1,279 1,285 1,282 1,285 1,287 1,288 1,283 1,292 1,281 1,275 1,272 
Business ServiceS.........-.00-| 9,572 9,305 9,237 9,312 9,330 9,332 9,325 9,395 9,330 9,324 9,309 9,311 9,292 9,267 9,240 
Services to buildings.. 1,016 1,031 121 1,027 1,023 1,023 1,034 1,041 1,042 1,041 1,045 1,044 1,044 1,038 1,041 


Personnel supply services.......} 3,446 3,169 3,107 3,175 3,198 3,205 3,196 3,257 3,188 3,178 3,152 3,175 3,173 3,163 3,131 


Help supply services 3,084 2,852 2,795 2,857 2,888 2,902 2,875 2,925 2,869 2,865 2,838 2,866 2,871 2,875 2,821 
Computer and data 
processing ServiceS.............| 2,225 2,195 2,198 2,190 2,190 2,191 2,193 2,191 2,190 2,196 2,195 2,187 2,183 2,181 2,169 
Auto repair services 
ANG PArKMGicevacccvarssuvssonaerecvors 1,257 1,263 1,260 1,261 1,262 1,265 1,266 1,266 1,266 1,262 1,263 1,268 1,274 1,263 1,268 
Miscellaneous repair services... 374 377 377 377 375 378 379 377 378 378 378 376 378 374 372 
Motion PiCtures..........:ecceceesereeee 583 583 §72 574 578 581 584 588 §95 591 590 583 581 582 580 
Amusement and recreation 
SOMCOSi ei viserrerawienane Wyre 1,642 1,635 1,611 1,621 1,631 1,649 1,662 1,638 1,640 1,630 1,653 1,659 1,637 1,627 
Health S@rviceS.......cceceeeeeee| 10,381 10,673 10,602 10,611 10,626 10,660 10,687 10,711 10,729 10,755 10,777 10,787 10,805 10,801 10,820 
Offices and clinics of medical 
MOACGietiiucsrinccasel eile 2,064 2,046 2,044 2,050 2,061 2,067 2,075 2,079 2,085 2,088 2,092 2,089 2,094 2,094 
Nursing and personal care 
TACHMIES. 2 decccstanmnionecceuec|. 1; 040 1,889 1,879 1,883 1,886 1,887 1,888 1,893 1,896 1,899 1,905 1,904 1,905 1,902 1,903 
Hospitals. Se Ta 4,096 4,225 4,193 4,199 4,207 4,221 4,233 4,244 4,247 4,256 4,267 4,269 4,278 4,283 4,291 
Home health care services...... 636 647 643 643 644 643 646 646 651 655 656 657 658 659 662 
LEGAl SEPVICES.....sssseecsesscrssserere] 1,037 1,966 1,056 1,059 1,066 1,065 1,065 1,065 1,072 1,077 1,079 1,081 1,087 1,091 1,093 
Educational services “A 2,433 2,526 2,489 2,501 2,518 2,511 2,529 2,538 2,550 2,560 2,574 2,582 2,611 2,580 2,588 
Social services. 


3,057 3,177 3,162 3,167 3,164 3,165 3,181 3,203 3,199 3,201 3,208 3,209 3,222 3,217 3,224 
Child day care services........... 716 726 723 925 722 726 726 736 731 730 728 725 730 729 729 
Residential care........ccccsesseees 864 904 902 903 901 904 904 906 906 909 912 915 912 915 919 

Museums and botanical and 
zoological gardens.... 

Membership organizations....... 

Engineering and management 


110 108 109 109 108 109 109 108 108 107 107 106 107 107 105 
i 2,468 2,477 2,470 2,477 2,480 2,484 2,476 2,472 2,478 2,480 2,478 2,476 2,475 2,473 2,476 


BOMNCOR arcane brinisitivion 3,593 3,645 3,631 3,636 3,649 3,636 3,634 3,634 3,659 3,666 3,667 3,669 3,668 3,675 3,676 

Engineering and architectural 
BOVIS Bi cbs vcevascascevvtpnacsscsavvcee 1,053 1,036 1,044 1,041 1,042 1,034 1,032 1,030 1,029 1,027 1,028 1,028 1,022 1,021 1,017 

Management and public ; 
relations.... 1,166 1,210 1,191 1,202 1,209 1,204 1,214 1,211 1,224 1,226 1,228 1,232 1,235 1,234 1,237 


Government... eaeaven 20,933 | 21,260} 21,196 | 21,185] 21,206] 21,211] 21,228) 21,289) 21,293] 21,349] 21,364] 21,359] 21,367] 21,384] 21,348 
CCM Ell siesice cxsexcassvatzancrabransvevesi c 2,616 2,620 2,608 2,611 2,600 2,601 2,607 2,611 2,621 2,649 2,661 2,664 2,665 2,661 2,654 


1,767| 1,803] 1,782| 1,784; 1,777] 1,783| 1,790] 1,792] 1,810| 1,840| 1,853/ 1,856/ 19551 1,58] 1.859 
4,885 | 4,947] 4940| 4,942] 4,945| 4,935] 4,950] 4948| 4958| 4,955| 4961| 4953| 4930| 4950| a'955 
aay 2,096 2,147 2,133 2,135 2,141 2,135 2,155 2,145 2,163 2,160 2,165 2,166 2,144 2174 2.174 
Other State government..vc.. 2,789| 2,800] 2,807| 2,807| 2804] 2,800| 2,795} 2803| 2795| 2795| 2786| 2787) 27861 2785| 2781 
i Re aa 13,694] 13,617| 13,645] 13,661 | 13,675| 13,671| 13,730] 13714] 13,745| 13742| 13:742| 13772| 13764| 13739 

7,799 | 7,767| 7,754] 7,770| 7,755| 7,788] 7837| 7,808! 7,829| 7,820| 7813| 7842| 7e38| 7.819 
5,895 | 5,878| 5,879| 5,891| 5,920] 5,83] 5893| 5906| 5916| 5,922| 5929| 5930| so26| 5920 


' Includes other industries not shown separately, 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. | 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 
Industry Annual average 2002 2003 
2001 2002 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.?| Mar.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR: sctr-sersescscerecenceeess 34.2 24.1 34.2| 342) 342] 343) 340) 341 34.2| 34.2) 342) 341 34.3) 341 34.3 
GOODS-PRODUCING...............20ecseceeeed 40.4 40.3 40.5 40.4 40.3 40.5 40.0 40.3 40.3 40.1 39.9 40.2 40.5 39.9 40.3 
MINING ico cc apna scesccsccheeverscessasccecrerarsescests 43.5 42.9| 43.3) 42.4) 43.0) 433] 42.7] 433 42.8) 42.7) 43.1 421 42.8) 428] 43.1 
MANUFACTURING.............00sceceeeeeceees 40.7 40.9} 41.0) 409} 409) 41.1 40.7| 40.9 40.8} 40.7; 406] 409) 40.9] 40.8] 40.8 
Overtime NOULS..-..cssccsssecssecesesscsseesoes 3.9 41] 41] 42] 42] 43) 40] 42 41} 41/ 40} 42) 41] 414] 40 
Durable GOOGS 2.2 cic, <csnccsnsconsccecssssossces 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.0 41.2 41.3 41.2 40.9 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.1 
Overtime Nour. ............cceeecesceseeseees 3.9 4.1 41 41 4.1 4.2 3.9 41 41 4.2 4.0 4.2 41 4.1 4.0 
Lumber and wood products.. i 40.6 41.0 41.1 40.8 40.8 41.0 41.2 41.0 411 41.0 40.6 41.2 41.1 40.9 40.9 
Furniture and fixtures........ccccsssseeseseed 39.0 40.2) 406) 408) 404) 402) 40.1 40.3 40.2| 396] 39.5] 40.7] 403] 39.9] 39.7 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 43.6 43.5 43.6 43.8 43.4| 43.7 43.2 43.3 43.4 43.4) 42.9] 43.1 43.5 43.2 43.9 
Primary metal industries... 43.6 44.3 44.4 44.3 44.1 44.6 44.1 44.3 44.2 44.7 44.3 44.7 44.3 44.8 45.1 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PUOGUCTS recpeonenainecectpeatencrstessuetsncsaaee 44.6 45.6 45.5 45.1 45.6 46.1 45.5 45.8 46.0 46.2 45.4 46.5 44.8 45.1 45.6 
Fabricated metal products...............| 41.4 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.9 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 41.6 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.4 41.1 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.6 40.7| 40.9 40.3 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.3} 40.6 41.0 41.3} 41.0 
Electronic and other electrical 
OGUIPM EM tevarcccarasucsanatncssencerssssencenas 39.4 39.0] 39.4/ 39.5] 39.4] 39.4] 38.7) 38.7 38.8{ 383] 38.7] 39.0] 385] 389] 38.7 
Transportation equipment.............e0+4 41.9 42.6 42.4 42.6 42.3 43.5 41.7 42.2 42.6 42.6 42.2 42.5 43.1 42.2 41.5 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 42.7 44.2 43.9 44.4 44.2 44.1 42.9 43.8 44.3 44.4| 44.0 44.4} 45.2 43.5 | 42.7 
Instruments and related products....... 40.9 40.7} 40.6} 404] 404] 40.9] 404) 40.7 40.8| 40.7} 406) 409] 40.7|) 405] 40.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 37.9 38.7) 38.8] 388] 388] 39.6] 384] 38.5 38.6} 38.9) 385) 388] 389] 38.1 38.6 
Nondurable Qood..........ssssssssseseseeeneees 40.3 40.3 40.4 40.3 40.4 40.6 40.2 40.5 40.2 40.1 40.1 40.4 40.1 40.3 40.3 
OVEMMS NOUSirsccssscesvectesrersvnssersseres 4.0 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 4.2 4.0 41 4.0 
Food and kindred products.. 411 41.2} 41.4) 41.2 41.2] 41.6] 41.0 41.3 40.8| 40.8] 41.0) 41.4] 408) 40.7] 41.2 
Textile mill products... 39.9 41.2 41.4 41.5 41.4 41.5 41.6 41.8 41.2 41.9 40.9 41.2 40.5 40.7 40.3 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.3 36.9 37.4 37.1 37.0 37.0 36.8 36.8 36.9 36.6 36.6 36.7 36.6 35.5 36.4 
Paper and allied products..............20: 41.6 41.6 41.5 41.6 41.9 41.6 41.2 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.8 41.8 42.2 41.8 
Printing and publishing............:.0ecse 38.1 S7259\) 87205) eSfe2i || 87.0) S70 |) Sino) SLe% 37.5| 37.4] 37.1 37.7| 38.0] 383) 38.0 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.3 42.2 42.0 41.8 42.3 42.5 42.1 42.6 42.4 42.2 42.2 42.1 41.8 42.4 42.3 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlASUCS!PFOGUCtS Lee ceecsveceeceessnevenness 40.7 41.0 41.1 41.6 41.2 41.3 41.0 41.2 40.8 40.9 40.7 40.8 40.6 40.4 40.5 
Leather and leather products 36.3 36.8 37.3 37.5 36.7 36.8 36.7 35.7 35.6 36.3 37.0 37.1 37.0 37.0 36.9 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............0-e0eseeee0 32.7 CMa || Seth) “Sele CPR RR SeHS I SHaT/ 32.8} 32.8) 32.9] 328] 32.9] 328] 329 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG.............-...cceeeeeeee 38.2 38.3} 382] 383] 384] 383] 383] 38.4 38.5| 384) 385] 383) 383] 38.2] 386 
WHOLESALE TRADE.... 38.2 38.4} 38.4] 383] 383] 386] 384] 38.5 38.5] 38.6] 385] 385) 384] 384] 38.4 
RETAIN LRA D Eirecsesavecscnsesvasccsesy-coreessacd 


° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


ete Annual average 2002 
ndus 
id [ 2001 | 2002 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug Dec. Mar.? 
‘Il | 3 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $14.32 | $14.77 $14.64 | $14.66 | $14.69 | $14.74 | $14.76 | $14.83 | $14.85 | $14.90 | $14.93 | $14.98 $15.08 | $15.09 
Go0dS-Producing........ssescesssseseeeeees 15.92] 16.41] 16.29] 16.32] 16.35] 16.39] 16.38] 16.44] 1648] 1654] 16.54/ 16.61 16.66 | 16.71 
LN, Uailale Reorrerereertcereeceer ter Reece merece 17.56} 17.76 | 17.72] 17.63} 17.87| 17.70} 17.78] 17.87] 17.82} 17.83] 17.89] 17.78 18.10 | 18.17 
Gonstructloninertenccres cede tsrenrcse 18.34 | 18.87 | 18.74] 18.83] 18.77] 18.81] 18.87] 1890] 18.98} 19.00] 19.00} 19.14 19.17] 19.16 
Marititacticin@issacnaveesan-atreercccs 14.83] 15.30] 15.19] 15.19] 15.27] 15.31] 15.28) 15.34] 15.35) 15.44] 15.44) 15.48 15.56 | 15.59 
Excluding Overtime......scesececeeee] 14.15] 14.57 | 14.45| 14.43] 14.53] 14.56] 14.57] 14.59] 14.62] 14.70] 14.71] 14.72 14.83 | 14.85 
Service-PrOdUCING.....sssseceeeeeseeeeeeeee 13.85] 14.30 | 14.18| 14.19] 14.23] 14.27] 14.31] 14.37] 1440] 14.44] 14.50] 14.53] 14.53] 14.65] 14.65 
Transportation and public utilities........ 16.79] 17.29] 17.21] 17.21} 17.26] 17.31] 17.27] 17.28) 17.36] 17.38) 17.51| 17.45| 17.44] 17.59] 17.61 


Wholesale trade... 15.86 16.21 | 16.23 16.11 16.12 16.15 16.14 16.28 16.29 16.31 16.32 16.37 16.36 16.51 16.47 
Retail trade. 9.77 10.04 |} 9.95 9.97 9.99] 10.06} 10.05} 10.09} 10.10] 10.12} 10.14} 10.18} 10.15} 10.21 10.25 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 15.80 16.35 | 16.14} 16.18] 16.17) 16.27] 16.38 16:43, 16:53:}, 16:57, 016.71 16.73 | 16.77 16.81 16.85 


SOLVICOS ic sasskenes coe tte dnascesatiarsatetenisnsesevna 14.67 15.24 | 15.08} 15.13} 15.16] 15.19] 15.26) 15.30] 15.34] 15.40] 15.46] 15.49] 15.51 15.65 | 15.65 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) | 
COU EES Yea rnccecavesanwenres x peesesenccosvestncaebeeresnsts 8.00 8.24 | 8.12 8.09 8.11 8.13 8.12 8.14 8.13 8.15 8.15 8.18 8.16 8.15 8.11 


P = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
Note: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly eamings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2002 | 2003 
Industry 
2001 2002 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.’ | Mar.’ 
4 SL a 4 
PRIVATE: SE GION -<.ccckancesarcarenssseceess $14.32 | $14.77 | $14.67 | $14.69 | $14.67 | $14.68 | $14.65 | $14.70 | $14.92 | $14.92 | $14.97 | $15.04 | $15.07 | $15.16 | $15.15 
MINING ter cocns cotetnencaes scbacsienccraccesecracets 17.56 17,76 | 17.73 | 17.70] 17.74] 17.65 | 17.76] 17.71 | 17.80] 17.81 | 17.81] 17.85] 18.04] 18.14) 18.20 
CONSTRUCTION creccncpnescnsscssassacssossseae 18.34 18.87 | 18.66] 18.70} 1867] 18.74] 18.90] 18.97] 19.10] 19.14] 19.06) 19.23] 19.03] 19.05] 19.09 
MANUFACTURING.............ccseeeeeeeeeeeed 14.83 15.30] 15.16] 15.20] 15.23] 15.28] 15.26] 15.32] 14.40] 15.42] 15.48] 15.58| 15.55] 15.54] 15.56 
Durable: Goods ciicccscccccscecsctsescencncvesas 15.28 15.78 | 15.63) 15.66] 15.68] 15.74) 15.66] 15.81] 15.89] 15.95| 16.01] 16.09} 16.06 | 16.03 | 16.04 
Lumber and wood products..........0+ 12.26 12.50 | 12.35] 12.33] 12.43) 12.53] 12.58] 12.57] 1263] 12.60] 12.57| 12.66] 12.61] 12.68] 12.66 
Furniture and fixtures... 12.24 12.66 | 12.57] 12.54] 12.59] 12.62] 12.55| 12.71] 12.74] 12.68] 12.78] 12.83| 12.78) 12.79] 12.76 
Stone, clay, and glass products. ee 15.00 15.49 | 15.12] 15.35] 15.43] 15.48) 15.62] 15.52] 15.69] 15.79] 15.69} 15.75} 15.76] 15.66] 15.77 
Primary metal industrie€s........c seen 16.92 17.73 | 17.20} 17.25] 17.36] 17.46] 17.60] 17.49] 17.54] 17.60] 17.64] 17.64] 17.67) 17.63] 17.57 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PRODUCES ieccsccseveressssccarsevareessinessacssy 20.41 20.88 | 20.66 | 20.69/] 20.81] 20.92| 21.07} 20.90] 20.96 | 21.02] 21.05} 21.09] 21.26 | 21.26 | 21.20 
Fabricated metal products 14.25 14.71 14.60} 1466] 14.64] 14.71 14.61 14.69] 14.80] 14.84] 14.90} 14.98] 14.97 | 14.97] 15.02 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 15.89 16.44] 16.31] 16.30] 16.35] 16.36) 16.47] 16.55| 16.58] 16.53] 16.55] 16.66] 16.66] 16.65} 16.68 
Electronic and other electrical 
GQUIPIMOIN Esa ccee se ssonct pcncseraneorsstacsn 14.51 15.00 | 14.93] 14.87] 14.91] 15.04] 15.05] 15.06] 15.05] 15.06] 15.08} 15.19] 15.11] 15.22] 15.23 
Transportation equipment...... 19.06 19.89 | 19.65] 19.68) 19.65] 19.75| 19.37] 19.86] 20.04] 20.31 | 20.53} 20.55| 20.37 | 20.23 | 20.24 
Motor vehicles and equipment 19.40 20.50 | 20.09} 20.22| 20.17] 20.36} 19.76} 20.56) 20.71) 21.12] 21.42] 21.40| 21.11] 20.87] 20.90 
Instruments and related products.......| 14.81 18:25 162) 15:01 15.11 15.14 | 15.24) 15.28] 15.40] 15.44] 15.44] 15.53] 15.51 15.55 | 15.57 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... 12.16 12.40 | 12.89] 12.36 | 12.37] 12.28] 12.30] 12.39] 12.44] 12.42] 12.45| 12.54| 12.52] 12.49 | 12.56 
Nondurable goods..............:seeceeseeees 14.16 14.61 | 14.46] 14.53] 14.55] 14.60) 14.69] 14.60] 14.69) 14.66] 14.71] 14.84] 14.82] 14.84 | 14.87 
Food and kindred products. =H 12.89 13.23 | 13.10] 13.18] 13.25] 13.29] 13.34] 13.24] 13.26] 13.21 | 13.26] 13.40 | 13.32] 13.25] 13.31 
TODACCO) PKOGUCtS: rececncesescseseccsccesssunans) 21.50 21.65 | 22.47] 22.80] 23.09] 23.26] 23.34] 20.83] 20.61 | 20.35} 20.37] 20.70) 21.09] 21.76 | 22.58 
Textile mill PrOdUCtS.......cccsseeeeseeeeeeees 11.35 11.74] 11.65} 11.65] 11.73] 11.69} 11.74] 11.75] 11.80] 11.74] 11.81] 11.84] 11.91] 11.85] 11.83 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.43 9.91 9.82 9.93 9.93 9.95 9.91 9.95 9.94 9.97 9.98) 10.11 | 10.06 9.94 | 10.00 
Paper and allied products... 16.87 17.49.|_ 17.25 |_-17.83 | 17.51.) 17.53) 17.78) 17.55 17.66) 17.58) 17.63) 17.83) 17.74)) 47.76), 17.75 
Printing and publishing..........ceeeeee J 14.82 15.18] 15.12] 15.11] 15.05] 15.11] 15.15] 15.18) 15.32] 15.30} 15.34] 15.45] 15.37] 15.46] 15.52 
Chemicals and allied products............ 18.61 19.18 | 18.93] 19.01] 18.96] 19.14] 19.32] 19.28] 19.45] 19.32] 19.41} 19.44] 19.45] 19.49] 19.50 
Petroleum and coal products..........++++ 22.08 22.33 | 22.39 | 22.39) 22.02] 22.15] 22.22 | 22.11 | 22.46] 22.48] 22.57] 22.75) 22.58| 22.95 | 22.89 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
DIESHCS PKOGUCIS.caa-z--ssctssnaccostsaectanen 13.39 13.73 | 13.61 | 13.68] 13.69] 13.66] 13.76] 13.71] 13.74] 13.77] 13.79 | 13.97] 14.00} 14.02] 14.05 
Leather and leather products.............. 10.31 10.30} 10.40] 10.39] 10.43} 10.27] 10.37] 10.27] 10.04] 10.08} 10.25] 10.51 | 10.41 | 10.37] 10.27 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES..........ccsssccsssssesseeees 16.79 17.29 | 17.19] 17.26] 17.18] 17.24] 17.28] 17.26] 17.40] 17.388] 17.52} 17.48] 17.50] 17.64) 17.59 
WHOLESALE TRADE .............:cccsssceeseeeed 15.86 JACOM TOTP 1A. SONtoAN) Ateovcle an tooa| eld.oo |) Ttevou diet 11.72 | 11.76 | 11.84) 11.90} 11.87 
RETAIL TRADE sno... ........ccecccrnscnrssnnssaces 9.77 10.04 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 | 10.00 9.98} 10.01] 10.15) 10.14] 10.15] 10.18) 10.23} 10.25 | 10.24 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE..........000-2e00000e2e4 15,80 16.35 | 16.17] 16.23] 16.18) 16.27] 16.25] 16.31] 16.57) 16.53| 16.68} 16.82] 16.78| 16.98 | 17.01 
SERVICES. ......c.cc-2cescsacccsssssvesesnsreceasases 14.67 15.24] 15.16] 15.16] 15.12} 15.08} 15.02} 15.05| 15.36] 15.40| 15.62} 15.68] 15.65 | 15.81 | 15.78 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


inecee Annual average 2002 2003 
” 2001 2002 Mar. Apr. May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. Feb. | Mar.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. ..cccscsssssssssssss0s00s-4 $489.74 | $503.66 | $497.31 | $497.99 | $500.25] $509.40} $501.03] $505.68] $514.74] $508.77] $508.98) $517.38) $507.86) $515.44 $518.13 
Seasonally adjusted............00+ - -| 500.69} 501.37 502.40| 505.58} 501.84| 505.70] 507.87) 509.58} 510.95} 510.82] 514.16) 514.23) 517.59 
Constant (1982) dollars............ 273.45 | 283.37] 275.82} 274.53 275.77| 280.66| 275.75} 277.54| 281.74] 278.02| 277.98] 283.19] 276.91] 278.77} 278.41 
MINING Weacccstercvccssvesssrrsvsscocuees 763.86 | 761.90] 757.07 | 750.48. 766.37| 767.78} 763.68] 768.61] 768.96] 765.83] 764.05} 755.06] 757.68} 763.69) 775.32 
CONSTRUCTION.... 720.76 | 732.16} 716.54] 723.69 728.13} 740.23} 740.88] 749.32| 754.45] 746.46] 724.28] 726.89] 723.14) 697.23] 733.06 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars... sttsseseeeeeed 603.58 | 625.77 | 620.04] 620.16 622.91) 631.06] 614.98] 629.65] 636.02} 630.68] 633.15] 646.57| 631.33) 627.82} 633.29 
Constant (1982) dollars... af’ GO7:01 —| 343.89 | 341.87 343.39| 347.69] 338.46] 345.58] 348.12| 344.63) 345.78] 353.90] 344.24) 339.55] 340.30 
Durable gOOdS..........cscsseeseeeeeeee 626.48 | 651.71 | 645.52 | 646.76 649.15| 656.36] 634.23] 654.53] 662.61] 658.74) 659.61} 674.17} 658.46} 655.63) 657.64 
Lumber and wood products...... 497.76 | 512.50} 503.88] 504.30 510.87} 520.00] 517.04] 519.14] 526.67} 520.38] 511.60} 520.33} 505.66} 509.74) 514.00 
Furniture and fixtures................| 477.36 | 508.63 | 509.09 |50631/50| 504.86] 508.59) 449.49] 516.03} 519.79} 502.13] 504.81} 529.88) 508.64} 506.48) 506.57 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products.... Maino) OF00'|| 66.02) 640,029] COr76 675.83} 687.31] 682.59] 684.43} 699.77} 693.18} 676.24) 672.53] 663.50} 657.72} 678.11 
Primary metal mean: pauevaeaxsh 737.71 772.15 | 758.52 762.45 767.31 782.21 769.12 774.81 780.53 784.96} 788.51 800.86 782.78 782.77 788.89 
Blast furnaces and basic 
steel ProductS.......ceeee| 910.29 | 952.13] 933.83} 937.26 951.02} 972.78] 965.01) 957.22} 972.54) 964.82) 964.09) 976.47} 950.32] 962.48) 950.32 
Fabricated metal products........) 589.95 | 613.41] 607.36 | 606.92 611.95} 619.29] 599.01] 614.04] 620.12} 620.31} 621.33} 632.16] 618.26} 613.77} 615.82 
Industrial machinery and 
equipment... ee ..| 645.13 | 667.46 | 663.82] 660.15 665.45| 669.12| 658.80} 671.93} 676.46] 667.41) 670.68} 688.06] 681.39] 685.98] 687.22 
Electronic and other electrical 
equipment... Neisrervcccseee|’ 571269} '685:00)| (588.24 | S81.42 582.98] 592.58} 571.90} 584.33} 589.96} 579.81} 591.14) 606.08} 581.74] 589.01) 589.40 
Transportation equipment. tested 798.61 | 847.31 | 835.13] 844.27 842.99] 847.28] 780.61} 848.02} 863.72} 869.27); 872.95) 891.87} 869.80} 845.61) 841.98 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment... stn} 828.38 | 906.10} 883.96 | 907.88 905.63} 910.09] 810.16] 914.92} 931.95} 939.84) 947.21; 969.42} 937.28] 899.50) 894.52 
Instruments and related 
PUODUCTS sext -cserwirens hs ecean ees 605.73 | 620.68) 616.90} 607.42 607.42| 620.74) 609.60) 620.37) 628.32) 628.41} 631.50) 646.05) 628.16) 629.78) 635.26 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 460.86 | 479.88 | 483.21 | 479.57 479.96] 485.06] 468.63) 479.49] 480.18] 483.14) 480.57; 491.57) 47826) 473.37) 488.58 
Nondurable Qoods.......s.ssssssseen 570.65 | 588.78 | 581.29] 582.65 586.37| 592.76] 587.60} 592.76} 597.88} 590.80} 595.76} 606.96] 591.32} 590.63} 596.29 
Food and kindred products. 529.78 | 545.08} 533.17} 533.79 543.25] 550.21) 546.94) 553.43} 554.27) 546.89} 551.62| 561.46] 538.13] 528.68) 539.06 
Tobacco products............ 851.40 | 883.32 | 912.28| 932.52 962.85} 983.90) 982.61} 839.45) 828.52} 826.21} 808.69} 830.07} 845.71] 870.40) 903.20 
Textile mill products................| 452.87 | 483.69] 483.48| 485.81 486.80) 489.81) 480.17) 494.68) 489.70) 477.82} 484.21) 492.54) 481.16] 478.74) 477.93 
Apparel and other textile 
PNOGUCIS Fe peca trmevsc saved toes 351.74 | 365.68 | 368.25] 369.40 369.40) 373.13) 362.71] 366.16] 364.80) 362.91} 366.27| 375.08] 364.17} 361.82] 365.00 
Paper and allied products......... 701.79 | 727.58 | 713.43] 717.46 728.42| 727.50) 728.70} 730.08} 743.49) 729.57} 740.46) 757.78} 741.53} 738.82] 736.63 
Printing and publishing.............} 564.64 | 569.25 | 568.51 | 560.58 559.86] 563.60) 562.07) 573.80) 582.16} 575.28) 578.32) 591.74); 577.91} 585.93) 591.31 


Chemicals and allied products..| 787.20 | 809.40] 793.17 | 794.62 800.11} 815.36] 809.51} 819.40} 830.52) 815.30} 821.04) 828.14) 813.01} 822.48] 822.90 
Petroleum and coal products....) 945.02 | 924.46 | 920.23] 900.23 887.41; 917.01] 928.80] 904.30) 968.03} 946.41) 941.17| 941.85} 950.62} 977.67) 986.56 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

plastics products... a 544.97 | 562.93 | 559.37 | 564.98 564.03] 569.62] 554.53} 563.48} 564.71} 563.19] 562.63) 579.76] 565.60} 563.60} 569.03 
Leather and leather products... 374.25 | 379.04| 386.88] 388.59 382.78} 384.10) 373.32} 369.72} 358.43} 367,92} 382.33] 389.92} 381.01] 381.62] 377.94 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES. ........ccccceceesee 641.38 | 662.21 | 651.50} 654.15 657.99] 668.91} 663.55) 667.96] 676.86] 665.65} 672.77| 678.22} 661.50} 672.08} 673.70 
WHOLESALE TRADE... 605.85 | 622.46 | 614.55] 615.40 615.86] 630.63) 616.63} 623.32} 636.40} 624.77) 628.71] 641.07| 623.20} 636.79] 634.87 
RETAIL TRADE...........cccseeeeereenened 282.35 | 291.16 | 286.43 | 287.00 289.42] 297.00) 295.41| 295.30} 295.37] 293.05} 292.32} 300.31] 290.53} 296.23] 297.98 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE. 570.38 | 590.24) 580.50} 581.03 577.63) 597.11) 581.75} 588.79} 608.12} 591.77} 600.48} 617.29] 604.08} 628.26] 629.37 


SERVICES. ......ccccecssssorsesererseeeseeeene] 479.71 | 496.82 | 492.70] 491.18 489.89} 497.64] 489.65} 493.64) 505.34) 502.04) 505.95} 514.30) 505.50] 518.57] 517.58 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 
{In percent] 


Timespan and year . | Apr. | May | June 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 347 industries 
_—— eons 
Over 1-month span: 
57.5] 59.1; 60.2) 57.5) 56.8) 54.6) 59.1} 57.2} 53.0} 57.9} 56.8 
58.6} 53.6; 58.4) 55.5) 57.8; 57.1) 54.8! 57.1) 57.2) 60.4) 58.1 
§7.5| 57.9} 51.2] 50.1) 55.8) 57.8) 51.4) 52.4) 52.4) 53.2) 52.7 
45.7| 50.3} 42.4) 47.3] 43.2) 44.5) 42.5) 42.4) 40.5) 39.3) 44.1 
41.4; 49.7] 47.8) 50.9) 49.4) 48.6) 48.8) 49.3) 48.3) 45.8) 45.5 
38.5} 48.6 = = = = S = a = = 
66.3} 65.3] 65.9) 62.7) 58.2) 58.9) 59.1; 59.8) 57.9) 57.1) 588 
57.6} 59.5) 55.2} 60.2} 57.2} 59.4) 59.2] 59.7; 58.9] 61.2] 60.7 
61.4) 59.4) 53.2] 52.4) 55.5) 56.6) 56.2) 51.2} 51.0} 53.2} 51.6 
46.1} 40.8) 43.4) 37.8] 43.2] 39.3) 38.0) 35.3) 33.7] 36.3] 38.9 
43.2) 42.5] 46.5] 48.0) 50.1) 47.1; 45.1) 47.3) 45.1! 42.7) 45.5 
39.9} 39.8 - - - - - - - - - 
67.4] 64.7) 61.5) 64.1] 62.1) 59.1) 58.8) 57.5} 60.2} 59.2} 58.4 
58.9} 58.5) 59.7) 57.2} 60.8) 61.2} 62.5} 62.7] 61.8) 61.2} 62.8 
59.4) 58.1] 57.9] 54.2] 52.4) 52.9] 54.2] 52.4) 48.7] 45.7] 46.5 
42.7| 39.5} 40.1) 40.8) 35.8) 37.0) 32.4) 34.3} 33.1] 34.1] 35.6 
41.6} 43.4) 44.4) 46.5) 46.0) 46.5) 43.1) 40.8; 43.1} 37.6] 36.9 
67.9] 67.6} 65.6} 64.1] 62.7) 61.7] 62.2} 60.8} 59.4; 60.8} 58.9 
60.1; 58.2) 61.0) 60.7) 61.6} 62.2} 61.1] 63.8) 62.2) 59.7; 60.5 
59.9} 58.8) 56.2} 55.3) 53.6; 53.0} 51.0} 47.7) 45.2) 44.5) 42.9 
41.5) 38.9) 37.5) 37.3} 36.2) 34.1) 33.6) 34.4) 33.9} 33.3] 34.4 
36.0} 37.3 
Manufacturing payrolls, 136 industries 
Over 1-month span 
1 GOB sreercae se sterssecstecarocee 57.0| 52.6] 52.2] 52.9] 44.9] 47.4) 38.2) 52.9) 44.9] 38.6] 42.3} 41.5 
47.4; 41.2) 42.6) 46.0}; 46.3) 43.4) 50.0} 426] 46.0) 45.6) 51.5) 49.3 
44.9) 52.2} 49.3} 46.0} 49.3) 50.7} 57.4) 36.8] 39.0) 42.3) 47.1] 40.8 
$4.9} 26.8) 38.2) 29.0) 28.3) 30.5! 34.9] 25.7) 31.6) 31.3) 25.0) 30.9 
35.3] 37.9] 40.4] 47.4) 47.1] 40.4) 48.9] 41.9] 40.1] 40.4) 40.1] 37.1 
47.1| 35.7) 41.2 - ~ - - - - - - - 
59.2| 57.0} 54.8} 51.8) 48.2) 38.2) 41.9} 43.0) 43.0; 38.2) 32.7) 40.4 
39.3} 39.3) 39.7] 40.1] 41.2) 43.8) 44.1] 46.3] 42.3] 44.1] 47.8} 45.2 
48.2| 48.9) 48.9} 44.5] 46.7) 52.2) 46.0) 38.6) 29.0}; 34.2) 39.0} 36.0 
21.3] 21.3) 18.4] 23.5| 19.9] 23.2] 17.3] 19.1] 16.2] 18.0] 18.4] 18.0 
24.6); 30.1} 37.1} 38.6) 40.1) 41.2) 386} 346) 32.4) 32.0) 29.8) 32.4 
27.9} 33.5] 25.4 - - - - = - = - - 
Over 6-month span: 
1998... 60.7} 54.4) 49.3) 40.1) 45.2) 42.6) 39.0} 38.2) 346} 41.2} 35.7! 33.1 
1999... 


NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 


Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 

Dash indicates data not available. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by Supersector, first quarter 2001 


Size of establishments 
Industry, establishments, and Ir 1 
employment otal Fewerthan| sto9 | 10t019 | 20t049 | 501099 | 100 t0 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to gag | 11000 oF 
5 workers'| workers workers workers workers workers workers workers workers 

Total all industries? 

Establishments, first quarter = 7,665,968} 4,526,062) 1,304,741 858,606 598,438 208,084 121,189 31,149 11,678 6,021 | 

Employment, March .....cssceeseseeeseseseeees 108,932,804| 6,886,752| 8,633,337] 11,588,220] 18,104,061] 14,323,060] 18,158,276] 10,611,556] 7,917,065} 12,710,477 
Natural resources and mining 

Establishments, first quarter 127,969 74,644 23,304 15,169 9,501 1,700 499 167 50 

Employment, March ....cssccssssseseeeees 1,566,104 110,942 154,199 203,845 285,486 254,358 172,011 109,973 74,930 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter ...........06 765,649 494,254 127,017 75,983 47,230 6,040 1,176 293 65 

Employment, March .......cccscsssseeseeeees 6,481,334 714,992 832,978} 1.020,982] 1,410,131 890,282 390,630 197,146 99,015 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter ...........:00 398,837 148,682 67,510 60,267 58,942 22,490 7,636 3,198 1,479 

Employment; \ Marchi <its<cccscccctecscccesscaee 16,806,452 255,376 453,750 830,685} 1,836,858 3,456,620] 2,622,512] 2,166,352] 3,175,075 
Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Establishments, first quarter eS 1,840,104 969,760 376,578 244,890 153,450 32,898 6,970 1,813 635 

Employment, March oo... 25,518,430| 1,629,626} 2,507,906) 3,278,074) 4,630,611 4,888,033] 2,343,794} 1,191,894] 1,378,129 
Information 

Establishments, first quarter 150,855 84,672 20,636 17,119 14,772 i 4,475 1,476 674 333 

Employment, March ........ssssseseeseseseees 3,692,948 113,812 137,426 234,492 457,236 685,746 507,063 462,533 629,073 
Financial activities 

Establishments, first quarter ...........000 716,808 458,390 128,266 71,615 37,529 6,084 1,808 897 488 

Employment, March) iisesxcatscscrsrsvccensseeras 7,623,126 750,421 843,311 952,198) 1,121,825 917,250 621,240 609,199} 1,005,688 
Professional and business services 

Establishments, first quarter .........:.000 1,238,267 825,617 173,773 107,694 73,807 19,405 5,654 2,177 1,001 

Employment, March ......cccssssseesesesenees 16,441,289] 1,170,098) 1,140,772} 1,451,932] 2,245,729 2,951,873| 1,933,668] 1,480,878) 2,043,594 
Education and health services 

Establishments, first quarter ..........00 679,762 321,428 155,333 96,121 61,097 15,989 3,721 1,690 1,594 

Employment, March .....c.ccsescseesseeeeeees 14,712,829 603,470] 1,027,913) 1,291,605} 1,836,799 j 2,383,443| 1,274,120} 1,178,727] 3,526,943 
Leisure and hospitality 

Establishments, first quarter 627,875 249,542 104,548 110,374 117,264 9,463 1,725 667 353 

Employment, March .......4 re 11,590,048 390,258 705,222} 1,542,760} 3,560,715 263, 1,344,217 586,269 453,703 742,969 
Other services 

Establishments, first quarter... 954,627 750,261 115,619 55,756 24,254 2,630 484 102 23 

Employment, March ......ccccsesseseseeeeeeee 4,187,740 977,871 752,689 734,980 703,687 384,044 160,249 66,660 35,061 

' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2001. NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of 

Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to the public sector. See 


2 Includes data for unclassified establishments, not shown separately. Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE by ownership 


T 
Year Average metas? Total annual wages iad ea peeig 
establishments employment (in thousands) per employee wage 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
6,532,608 107,413,728 $2,781,676,477 $25,897 | $498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
7,984,529 129,635,800 4,695,225,123 36,219 697 
UI covered 
6,485,473 104,288,324 $2,672,081 ,827 $25,622 $493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
7,933,536 126,883,182 4,560,511,280 35,943 691 
Private industry covered 
6,308,719 89,349,803 $2,282,598,431 $25,547 $491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301 ,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927 ,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807 ,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 110,015,333 3,887,626,769 35,337 680 
7,724,965 109,304,802 3,952,152,155 36,157 695 
State government covered 
4,044,914 $112,405,340 $27,789 $534 
4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
4,452,237 168,358,331 37,814 727 
Local government covered 
117,923 10,892,697 $277,045,557 $25,434 $489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
143,989 13,126,143 440,000,795 33,521 645 
ees ee 


Federal Government covered (UCFE) 


47,136 3,125,404 $109,594,650 $35,066 $674 
47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
$1,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 ttt 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
50,993 2,752,619 134,713,843 48,940 941 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. Data reflect the movement of Indian Tribal Council establishments from private industry to 
the public sector. See Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


2000- 2000- 
2001 2001 
change change 


Total United States ......... 7,984,529 129,635,800 -185,779 | $4,695,225,123 $109,884,920 
AlaD aM a vacccsecsccrsesserssesssss 112,356 1,854,462 -23,500 55,822,097 1,284,088 
Alaska ..... : 19,287 283,033 7,479 10,237,292 553,237 
Arizona .... 118,706 2,243,652 22,942 74,963,072 2,546,248 
Arkansas . ae 72,814 1,127,151 30,725,592 963,862 
CalifOrnlalincceccccsecsssecexsesvenes 1,065,699 14,981,757 619,146,651 7,497,476 
Colao eeressssetestevsevesavears 153,824 2,201,379 83,547,602 2,274,669 
Connecticut . ace 108,201 1,665,607 78,272,099 2,095,243 
Delaware ........::000+ ar 25,253 406,736 15,629,636 787,067 
District of Columbia oe 28,414 635,749 35,543,559 1,790,086 
ION Aicttrtiynccereccastseneerses 454,077 7,153,589 225,713,701 9,933,356 
GeO gat erccerecetonsecestsassvenss 230,232 3,871,763 136,039,438 3,195,926 
Hawaii .. 35,439 557,146 17,412,210 469,266 
Idaho .... 46,480 671,314 15,864,510 263,832 
Illinois ... 319,588 5,886,248 230,054,835 4,050,811 
Indiana . 151,376 2,871,236 -63,392 91,246,189 183,520 
TOW Ritecceeecscce useaccanoaentucns 91,006 1,429,543 -13,432 41,223,534 919,492 
Kansas 80,521 1,319,667 5,984 39,792,114 1,221,387 
Kentucky . 108,025 1,736,575 -26,160 52,133,417 1,367,028 
Louisiana eet 115,807 1,869,966 827 54,473,146 2,345,871 
MaiNG Wi: Carrteesscccorestassesccsns 46,206 593,166 2,472 17,092,043 750,886 
Maryland .......sccceceseseeseerees 147,158 2,421,899 16,392 92,644,873 5,096,016 
Massachusetts 191,824 3,276,224 21,104 147,348,234 3,574,494 
Michigan ........ 259,556 4,476,659 -107,880 167,385,129 -2,295,158 
Minnesota ... ice 156,031 2,609,669 1,325 95,479,188 3,107,396 
MisSiSSippi .........+.cceseseees 63,207 1,111,255 -25,520 28,806,869 151,385 
Missouri .. 163,121 2,652,876 -23,960 86,009,694 2,000,438 
Montana 40,477 383,905 4,862 9,672,371 472,112 
Nebraska 52,653 883,920 1,516 25,083,293 646,745 
Nevada .......... 49,635 1,043,748 25,919 34,569,506 1,717,063 


46,070 610,192 3,685 21,650,267 582,754 


New Jersey .....sesesesseseeees 256,536 3,876,194 -1,221 171,793,642 2,443,618 
New Mexico ... 48,439 729,422 12,293 20,935,825 1,216,191 
New York ....... 538,898 8,423,312 ~47,446 393,598,666 9,383,346 
North Carolina me 224,426 3,805,498 -57,272 121,866,007 1,858,872 
North Dakota ......sscseseees 23,326 311,632 2,412 8,011,085 378,510 
ONO: SecetiesssssrenneenahGes 285,567 5,434,769 -77,865 180,885,154 1,681,299 
Oklahoma 90,603 1,463,622 11,771 41,004,250 1,821,743 
Oregon ........ 111,073 1,596,753 -11,175 53,018,365 317,098 
Pennsylvania . ae 331,405 5,552,366 -5,535 194,211,696 5,158,632 
Rhode Island ......sceseseesnees 33,636 468,952 1,351 15,758,369 507,610 
South Carolina wo... 114,979 1,786,899 -33,210 52,275,679 986,967 
South Dakota . 27,365 364,715 598 9,337,014 306,302 
Tennessee .. 125,165 2,625,746 -41,005 82,762,402 1,275,641 
Texas ...... 494,088 9,350,770 62,437 337,047,962 12,484,223 
ORE aishicvantoeacarestrasrinerine 68,607 1,050,674 6,551 31,600,715 1,082,204 
VGENONE: svareiassshesnerin ers sriine 24,156 298,020 1,558 9,011,468 439,492 
Virginia ........ 195,639 3,436,172 8,411 126,222,350 §,662,779 
Washington . 221,450 2,689,507 -14,921 100,746,663 413,740 
West Virginia .. 46,620 685,754 ~845 19,187,832 726,836 
Wisconsin ... aa 148,227 2,717,660 -18,388 85,713,725 1,733,629 
WYOMING acrccacsccsssavicasseseses 21,288 237,278 6,446 6,654,092 459,596 
PUGHO RICO siiscctsssscsrecsecers 51,733 1,007,919 -18,234 19,884,381 578,173 
Virgin ISlANAS ....cesceseeeeeeee 3,236 44,330 1,981 1,294,885 120,936 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Average Average annual Total annual wages Average weekly 
establishments employment (in thousands) wage 


2000- 
2001 
change 
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21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under UI! and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. counties 


County’ 


United States? 0.0. 129,635,800 


Jefferson, AL ........sscceees 380,680 
Madison, AL ... 156,169 
Mobile, AL ...... 167,000 


Montgomery, AL 129,878 
Anchorage, AK . 133,842 
Maricopa, AZ .... 1,561,773 
Pima, AZ ........ 326,917 


240,754 
697,181 
337,444 


Alameda, CA .... Fe 
Contra Costa, CA ..........0 


Fresno, CA rastrtccssnccerects 322,084 
Kern, CA .....eee ¥ 242,232 
Los Angeles, CA 4,103,370 
Marin, CA.......... 111,939 
Monterey, CA . 166,186 
Orange, CA.... 1,411,944 
Placer, CA . 116,185 
Riverside, C 491,535 


Sacramento, CA ... 


& 588,426 
San Bernardino, CA........... 


545,113 
San Diego, CA ...... eee 1,218,982 
San Francisco, CA = 

San Joaquin, CA... 
San Mateo, CA ..... 
Santa Barbara, CA 
Santa Clara, CA.... 
Santa Cruz, CA. 
Solano, CA .... 
Sonoma, CA .. ss 
Stanislaus, CA .........eeee 


Tulare, CA ..... 132,878 
Ventura, CA 293,208 
Adams, CoO .... 146,043 
Arapahoe, CO 285,963 
Boulder, CO ... 184,755 
Denver, CO .... 461,996 
El Paso, CO ... 240,100 
Jefferson, CO 210,375 
Larimer, CO ... = 121,880 
Falrfield) | Ci, cccscccstctose 421,211 

497,280 


Hartford) Gilicccseeccssesarcscencer 
New Haven, CT fe 
New London, CT ... 
New Castle, DE .... 


363,265 
124,684 
282,318 


Washington, DC 635,734 
Alachua, FL ... 119,148 
Brevard, FL .... 184,725 
Broward, FL ... 663,954 
Collier, FL .. “ 110,230 
eV TE eros zepaatuas sucaansnncrss 436,663 


121,285 
595,768 


Escambiasbliiccr-crarnccnse 
Hillsborough, FL 
L 


Manatee, FL neo 
Miami-Dade, FL 


Orange, FL ....... 

Palm Beach, FL 

Pinellas, FL 4 

POM Fis evsccsicccecocricussrnxcrs 184,471 
Sarasota; Fle sccoscsssccscnectsss 147,206 
Seminole, FL . “ 145,147 
Volusia, FL... 142,478 
Chatham, GA . 122,608 
Clayton, GA ... 114,982 
Cobb, GA .... 301,520 
Dekalb, GA . 305,903 
Fulton, GA ..... 754,870 
Gwinnett, GA . = 289,538 
Richmond, GA .......:seseese 104,694 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


Ranked by 
change, | percent change, 
2000-20012 prolegh 1H 2000-20012 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 


counties 
Employment Average annual pay 
County’ Percent qn Percent 
change, , pees change, : 
2000-2001? | pooo-2h018 2000-2001 
HOON US FY ae sceencevecsyssseers 409,669 4 32,531 2 
Ada, ID... 5 182,309 2.7 33,081 -4 
Cook, IL .. 2,630,768 -1.5 44,108 2. 
Du Page, IL. 580,938 -.2 43,470 2 
Kane, IL .. 194,374 -1 33,362 3 
Lake, IL... 316,150 -.3 43,970 3. 
Peoria, IL .... 5 102,764 -1.8 33,288 6. 
Sangamon, | F 145,195 2 36,259 4 
WES Wc cicacsuns aa 145,570 “a 34,280 6 
Winnebago, IL .......eeeeeees 139,815 -2.9 31,951 1 
Allens INV. & cscstvaccrrsncnes 183,329 -2.3 32,830 
Elkhart, IN 2 113,524 6.8 
Lake, IN ...... 194,624 -1.9 
Marion, IN ... 591,406 -1.3 
St. Joseph, IN .... 124,967 -3.1 
Vanderburgh, IN a3 109,418 al 
Lr WAL rsicsnnns a 119,914 -1.7 
Polk, IA ... 263,469 -.2 
Johnson, KS .. 292,984 2.4 
Sedgwick, KS ... 249,863 ait 
Shawnee, KS uu... eens 100,462 
Fayette, KY .... ‘P -2 
Jefferson, KY . +1 
GCaddostA \i:...atencss “3 1 
East Baton Rouge, LA ...... -1 
Jefferson, LA... - 
Lafayette, LA . 4 
Orleans, LA ....... 


> 
5 
=] 
® 
> 
= 
S 
a 
oS 
= 
Oo: 
mo 


Baltimore, MD .........:ccceee 
Howard, MD ...... 4 
Montgomery, MD .. 
Prince Georges, M 
Baltimore City, MD ... 


= 


PO NO PAAADH ANMODAWNAMNWY ©) O> HOWRAH 


Bristol, MA ........ -1 
Essex, MA ..... 

Hampden, MA 

Middlesex, MA Rs 4 
NOWOIKe MA: x.n0Fietaveccacorsnntcs 327,067 
Plymouth, MA .....cseeseeseseeee 166,471 

Suffolk, MA .... “ 602,983 
Worcester, MA 321,044 
Genesee, Ml .. 160,442 -3 
Ingham, MI ..... 174,290 
Kalamazoo, MI 116,728 - 


339,510 
Macomb, 326,600 
Oakland, MI 755,451 
Ottaway Ml secistnrascccaatniee 115,880 


+44 Ons 4 


Washtenaw, MI ......cceeees 195,562 


Dakota, MN .... 
Hennepin, MN 
Ramsey, MN .. 
Hinds, MS ...... 
Greene, MO ... 
Jackson, MO .. # 
Bt, LOUIS; MO: cfusunersescasis 641,151 


= 
fs) 
<= 
be | 
Po 
= 
bes ae 


' 
sy 5 

AMONSOERNYONDY BDHWOHOODWHWARH DANWODNWOW]|-B NROWM=-BOOWN BAwW=HRA-WNAW 
NU wMROMWONMN OCHONDWOOOR MWODMN=ONO4N O=-NNMOO+00 wW=AM=NoORON BROWS DN=WO> 


NoObh+~wwowW+= 


St. Louis City, MO. 4 245,192 -2 
Douglas, NE ......... is 325,629 - 
Lancaster, NE 4 148,200 
Clark, NV ....... 720,184 


No 


Washoe, NV ..... 
Hillsborough, NH .. 


193,571 
192,712 


ESPs Ee oe 
42u MHBWBNDODH 


Rockingham, NH .. ¥ 130,917 
Atlantic, NJ... " 141,240 
Bergen, Nu ..... R 453,626 1 46,828 
Burlington, NU v.cscsesceeeeree 187,398 3 38,776 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


1 Ranked by 
on Percent | "Parco Ect 
2000-20012 Pools oh 2000-20012 


Camden, Nu ....ccescseseeseeees 199,869 5 4. 
Essex, NJ ... : 361,569 -.5 4. 
Hudson, NJ . 237,253 0 

Mercer, NJ ...... 215,524 2.6 4 
Middlesex, NJ . 399,332 1.3 2 
Monmouth, NJ 240,757 3.2 1 
Morris, NJ ....... 277,653 4 -11 
Ocean, NJ ... 133,657 Sal 1 
Passaic, NJ ..... 175,108 -1.1 3 
Somerset, Nu ........00 176,713 1.7 1 


UiniOmpNU Es onssoccetcrervsccssy 
Bernalillo, NM . s 


Dutchess, NY .. 
Eni NY are: 
Kings, NY .... 
Monroe, NY 
Nassau, NY .... : 
New. Yorks NY4e Siccrawcs.s.c00. 


Ere) 


QOnelday:NV <rcsccscsssussscsscenee 
Onondaga, NY : 
Orange, NY . 
Queens, NY 
Rockland, NY .. 
Suffolk, NY ......... 
Westchester, NY 
Buncombe, NC ...... 
Cumberland, NC 


1 
ah ok 


Daa 


4AMOMMARAOGN NOHNOAnMOWON wWOWRUARNNG®D DONS HomaONo= 


NM, VONNAWWONM KVOWONOTDNWAR WA WHOINADAN 


Durham, NG 288 65sec 169,609 - 
Forsyth; NG ¢..ccccccsscvecccassss 180,155 - 
Guilford, NC .... . 274,077 -2 
Mecklenburg, NC 6 514,036 

Wake, NC ....... : 385,777 

Butler, OH ....... : 126,863 - 
Cuyahoga, OH ; 796,353 1 
Franklin, OH 702,628 
Hamilton, OH .. 559,852 -1 
Lorain, OH .. 5 103,115 -3 
LCaS OM ire cccccrrsstsecstos 234,678 -1 


Mahoning, OH .......ceseee 108,769 -3 
Montgomery, OH . 298,982 -1 
Stark, OH ........ 173,888 -1 
Summit, OH .... 261,098 -2 
Oklahoma, OK 415,507 

ulsar OKjeetes-c: 342,502 

Clackamas, OR . 133,997 - 
Lane, OR ........ 137,574 1 
Marion, OR ..... . 126,999 - 
Multnomah, OR .......... 444,393 -1 


OOWONAO NORPRO ONOH NYNAROMONN, © NY Nw Ler DOAN GN Fe Ce ee) ea OME rm Oe Oe eA 
WODNWOBWHOD HwWHNMROMHNSO BRONMY=BND ARBRONMHH2=0 BMWBHHYONOSOSD HAWOHORWNOSD WBHMDWOOMNORND 


Washington, OR 228,453 1.4 
Allegheny, PA .... 711,532 3 
Berks, PA .... 165,263 -7 
Bucks, PA ... 246,491 6 
Chester, PA .... 217,148 6 
Cumberland, PA 122,649 -.6 
Dauphin, PA ...... 173,292 3 
Delaware, PA .. 214,106 1.0 
Erie, PA .......... : 128,893 -2.3 
Lancaster, PA .....cceseeeeee 218,415 -.3 
L@hIQh PA tcrercsversrscssrencenss 172,860 2 
Luzerne, PA .... 7 141,944 -.8 3. 
Montgomery, PA 485,822 As) 1 
Philadelphia, PA 658,827 -7 2 
Westmoreland, PA . 134,128 -.4 3 
VOI PA cccscses-cs0 165,879 -1.0 3 
Providence, RI ... 288,650 -.7 3 
Charleston, SC .. 180,711 -1.0 4, 
Greenville, SC ... n 226,362 -3.0 4. 
Richland, SC is.ccssecscsescesees 205,841 -.5 3. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 249 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


Ranked by 


County’ Percent percent ——- 
change, change. ge, 2 
2000-20012 2000-2: 43 2000-2001 


Spartanburg, SC .. 117,262 -2.2 41 
Minnehaha, SD . 106,717 11 3.5 
Davidson, TN .... 434,006 -1 1.9 
Hamilton, TN . 187,724 -.3 2.2 
Knox, TN .... 203,470 6 2.2 
Shelby, TN 496,647 ~5 4.2 
Bexar, TX ...... 655,195 9 Sif 
Cameron, TX 111,374 2.4 aT 
Collin, TX ...... Ns 181,007 Our 2.0 
Dallas; TX. cccvscevssanvececsreet= 1,550,835 -.6 2 
Denton, 1X ssc vcetossces 122,552 9 5.1 
El Paso, TX ss -1.2 3.1 
Harris, TX .. Tee 45 
Hidalgo, TX ... 3.1 2.8 
Jefferson, TX -1.9 41 
Lubbock, TX ul 11 
Nueces, TX FY 4.3 
Tarrant, TX ... 5 a2 
Travis, TX ..... x -.7 9 
Salt ake lUT, ctsssscssssessereyes -1 3.2 
WA UT asssccRisevecscvecnssiseee 143,423 5 1.3 
Arlington, VA..... a 159,170 33 48 
Chesterfield, VA i 107,721 -1 3.4 
Fairfax, VA ....... a 542,984 2.7 24 
Henrico, VA .. o 169,827 2.0 48 
Norfolk, VA ... 146,414 8 41 
Richmond, VA... 164,906 -7 4.0 
Virginia Beach, VA 166,007 9 5.3 
Clark, WA ......... # 114,716 24 3.0 
KiNG, ' WA fi tersvccrecevessesnercerne 1,146,191 -9 -.6 
Pierce, WA..... 238,600 -1.5 47 
Snohomish, W. 209,657 -.3 3.6 
Spokane, WA.... 190,057 0 1.5 
Kanawha, WV 111,552 -.8 48 
Brown, WI ..... 141,950 ~.3 3.5 
Dane, WI ....... 279,208 1.9 3.9 
Milwaukee, WI .. 85 522,022 -8 2.9 
Waukesha, WI... 224,721 6 3.7 
San JUAN, PR ccccsrsseievecrsase 324,791 -5 44 


' Includes areas not officially designated as ‘4 Totals for the United States do not include 
counties. See Notes on Current Labor data for Puerto Rico. 
Statistics. 
Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 
2 Percent changes were computed from Unemployment Insurance (Ul) and 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
noneconomic county reclassifications. See Employees (UCFE) programs. The 248 U.S. 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. counties comprise 66.2 percent of the total 


covered workers in the United States. 
8 Rankings for percent change in 
employment are based on the 249 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1993 1994 1995 1996 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 07% | 21 287 | 215,092 217,570 
Civilian labor fOrce.......cccseseseseeeseseseerees 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 142,583 143,734 144,863 
Labor force participation rate... 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 66.8 66.6 
Employed coscsssccssvossuesconnessersevesvouvs 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 136,891 136,933 136,485 
Employment-population ratio......... 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.4 63.7 62.7 
UNEMPlOY SD csccrsecccrserssecenssensiarsesess 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 §,692 6,801 8,378 
Unemployment rate.........:0cescceeeee 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.7 5.8 
Not in the labor force........cscsesseeeseeeees 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,836 67,547 68,385 69,994 71,359 72,707 
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23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands] 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
a 7 

Total:employmentis.:..csssccseveceececeseed 10713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,720 131,922 130,793 
Private SCION. cassievearccrstteeseertsie aoe 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,018 110,989 109,531 
GoodS-ProduCing...........cccccscscsesseseseseereed 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,669 24,944 23,836 
Mining............++. : 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 565 557 
Construction... ; 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,653 6,685 6,555 
Manufacturing: s.cntscc-cscsscccsssesssoeevececes 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,473 17,695 16,725 
Service-producing maestcte 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,051 106,978 106,957 
Transportation and public utilities.......J 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,031 7,065 6,773 
Wholesale trade..............:csssesseseees 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 6,947 6,776 6,671 
Retail WADE......-rccsersenssnscrecrssnesenseeerod 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,337 23,522 23,306 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,555 7,578 Tele 7,761 
is aguas mes ae 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,457 40,970 41,184 
GOVEMMOENE Accs cossncssesecuseatsneesceveueone, 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,702 20,933 21,262 


F@Gehal ii nacsccccpostacuerseviccevesdenrecscsoe 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 2,777 2,616 2,619 
State... 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,786 4,885 4,947 
Local... 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,139 13,432 13,695 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Private sector: 
Average Weekly NOUIS..........02sceseesssecsseeresseetestereeeees 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 34.1 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)........::2:cee | 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.76 14.32 14.77 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........ccceeeee 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.72 489.74 503.66 
Mining: 
Average weekly NOUIS...........:.ssscsssssssscssessescersees 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.5 42.9 


14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.22 17.56 17.76 
646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 742.18 763.86 7614.90 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 


Construction: 
Average Weekly NOUIS......cscecceescessesteseessesesseeereees 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.3 38.8 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.34 18.87 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 720.76 732.16 


Manufacturing: 


Average Weekly NOUIS........scscesesecssessessesseeseseeetsers 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 40.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........2:s0 J 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.37 14.83 15.30 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:00.0+ 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 597.79 603.58 625.77 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average Weekly NOULS.........cssessescesseseeseesseseeseeeenees 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.4 38.2 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)......... Ah 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.21 16.79 17.29 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 622.46 641.38 662.21 


Wholesale trade: 


Average weekly hOurs...........ssessssessseseenerersnseneaes 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. nr 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.59 15.22 15.86 16.21 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.97 605.85 622.46 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUrs.......ssccseseeseseresseeeseneneeenees 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.9 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.77 10.04 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........ee 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 291.16 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

Average weekly NOUurS........sesccsesceseseeeneeseneneeaetennee 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.4 36.1 36.1 

Average hourly earnings (in Collars)... | 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.14 15.80 16.35 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 512.15 529.24 551.10 570.38 590.24 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUrS.......s.sccsssscsesesesescsteeneneneees 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 32.6 


10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.93 14.67 15.24 
358.80 369.04 382.00} 400.33 418.58 435.86 455.51 479.71 496.82 


Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
rs I | =a 
i | 3 months | 12 months 
Series Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. Le June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. uae ded 
i Mar. 2003 
Clvilian Workers tisicceesantn, 1a ese oven ne 152.5 | 155.6| 156.8] 158.4 i599) 161.3] 162.2) 164.5 1.4 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkers......csccsssessececseseeeee 154.4 156.0] 157.7} 158.9} 160.5) 162.1 163.5] 164.3) 166.7 1.5 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical...... 183:2 154.3 156.7 15725 158.5 159.3 161.4 162.4 164.1 1.0 35 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.. 156.6, 158.6] 159.6] 161.2) 163.7} 165.6] 166.3) 166.7) 171.1 2.6 45 
Administrative support, including clerical.. ole Dales) 156.8 158.8 160.0 162.0 163.3 164.9 166.1 168.3 1,3 3.9 

Blue-Collar WOrKELS.......sscsesesseseceesseeeeseseee a 148.2} 149.3} 151.1 152.0} 153.7] 155.1 156.4] 157.5} 159.8 1,5 4.0 

SOrVicS OCCUPATIONS. ......-.eceeencesesssesssscsenenssseeracsssesceassesessead 152.0] 153.3] 155.0) 156.9) 158.4] 159.4) 161.3) 162.2) 164.1 1.2 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

TGOOAS=PFOGUCINGL.-secassssccqssaeceescascqossarecsenmevedeseravncerass¥erkesans 150.7} 152.2} 153.2) 154.4) 156.3] 157.7) 158.7) 169.2) 163.1 1.8 4.4 
Manufacturing..... .| 151.8] 152.6] 153.3] 154.6) 156.6) 158.1 159.1 160.5| 164.0 ri 47 

SSL VIGS=DPOCUICI Gi cxanversonecerttnrsncccsnstecdeam¥etantevetuxeersrieerersccad 153.0) 154.4) 156.4) 157.6) 159.1 160.7} 162.2} 162.8; 165.0 1.4 3.7 
GET VICOS iatesensessvaten sesscovseceerseed-nscethneesbiensavenrerrescesteeattssinae 154.3} 155.4; 158.1 159.0} 160.2) 161.1 163.2| 163.9] 165.3 me) 3.2 

Health services.. .| 152.5} 154.6} 156.7} 158.3} 160.5) 161.8) 163.1 164.5) 166.4 1.2 3.7 
FOSpItAIS aresesssscces | 153.2} 155.6] 158.2) 160.0] 162.3} 163.8] 165.7| 167.6) 169.9 1.4 47 
Educational services. pal AS teT | SA PASE. 156.6} 157.1 157.4] 161.6} 162.8) 163.6 5 4.4 
Biber adn MStradOn ceaccaen Gee 150.6) 151.9] 153.8] 155.2; 156.5} 157.5} 160.2) 161.7) 163.4 1.1 4.4 

IN Yelphaske gb ft6:10 a) nl bnacecenteecee ee eae peeee coy ue Deeb 152.6] 154.0] 156.0} 157.2} 158.7} 160.2) 161.7) 162.4) 164.5 1.3 3.7 
Private industry workers............. -| 153.0] 154.5} 155.9] 157.2] 158.9! 160.7] 161.6] 162.3) 165.0 17 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS.......-sscssseseseeeeeeererneeseenees 153.0] 154.4] 156.0] 157.2} 159.0} 160.5) 161.6] 162.4) 165.1 Le’ 3.8 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WHI6-COll ar WOrKEISiccccecisecsessoavase-cesvevsneecespen suchioars rnasaieo 155.7| 157.4) 158.7; 160.1 161.9) 163.8} 164.6} 165.2) 168.1 1.8 3.8 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........s:+esee+ =| 106.5) 15851 159.6] 160.9] 162.8) 164.3} 165.3) 165.9) 169.1 1.9 3.9 
Professional specialty and technical occupations...........| 156.3) 157.5] 159.2 160.3} 161.5} 162.5) 163.6 164.4; 166.5 1.3 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 157.3] 159.4) 160.2} 161.8) 164.4) 166.6) 167.0) 167.2) 172.1 2.9 47 
SAISS OCCUPA ONS ic. cacncsnnossnncinsonseceecsurtcansehatnesayxisuacnen 152.3) 154.5) 155.0) 156.7) 157.7) 161.6} 161.6) 161.9) 163.5 1.0 3.7 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 156.1 157.7| 159.5 160.8} 162.8) 164.2 165.6 166.7} 169.0 1.4 3.8 
Blue-Collar WOrKErS.......esscccessseesesseseseeteseeeeseeteeses 148.2} 149.3) 151.0) 151.9) 153.6) 155.1 156.3} 157.3) 159.7 1.5 4.0 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations. 148.7; 149.7) 151.8 152.5, 153.7} 155.7 156.9 157.8 160.0 1.4 41 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 148.3) 149.1 150.4 151.5} 153.6 154.7 155.4 156.7 159.9 2.0 41 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 142.6] 143.9 145.6 146.3} 148.7) 149.6 151.0 1518}; 163.2 9 3.0 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 152.2] 153.4) 154.9) 156.5} 158.7) 159.9} 161.4) 1629) 164.9 12 3.9 
SOMVICS OCCUD AU ONS: i ci.<crewss catssrersesentbastvasppneccrsacanaunas 150.0] 151.3} 152.6 154.8] 156.4) 157.4 159.0 159.8} 161.7 1.2 3.4 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations* seseeneneeseenneed 151.41 152.7] 154.3) 155.5) 157.1] 158.7| 159.7} 160.5] 162.6 1.3 3.5 
Workers, by industry division: 
GOGAS HOCH Gessiscenssvanusinnarcenesvsscensucanissouspvapivarattevibnaars | TBO 52s 153.1 154.4) 156.2) 157.6) 158.6) 160.1 163.0 1.8 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations... in 150.1 151.5} 152.5) 153.7) 155.5) 156.9) 157.9} 159.2} 162.4 2.0 4.4 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS......sscserseseeseteeseeteeserseseseeeeed 154.5} 156.5} 156.8) 158.1 160.1 161.9] 162.9] 164.3] 167.8 2.1 48 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPARIONS........:cceseecererseeseeeeseeeee 153.0} 155.0} 155.3} 156.5) 1584) 160.2) 161.1 162.3} 166.3 2.5 5.0 
Blue-collar occupations....... 148.2} 149.3) 150.8) 151.9) 153.6] 154.8} 155.9) 157.3} 159.9 1.7 41 
ConstructiOn.....cee0 wef = 148.2] = 160.3} 151.7} 153.0) 154.1 155.2] 156.3] 157.9] 159.1 8 3.2 
Manufacturing... .| 151.3) 152.6) 153.3) 154.6) 156.6) 158.1 159.1 160.5} 164.0 2.2 47 
White-collar occupations..... 154.2} 156.0) 156.0) 156.9] 159.1 161.1 162.2} 163.3] 167.1 2.3 5.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 152.2} 154.0) 153.8] 154.7) 156.7) 158.6} 159.6] 160.7} 165.1 27 5.4 
Blue-collar occupations....... 149.1 150.0} 151.3] 152.7) 154.6} 155.8| 156.7; 158.3] 161.6 2.1 4.5 
DUTEDIGS: sareressctassanaqeansiossera 151.8) 163.1 154.0} 155.3) 156.9} 158.3} 158.9} 160.6] 164.4 2.4 4.8 
NONGIAOG: ccracritcescredctbasisragcses ncn enastenasevvenceuiae 150.4] 151.6} 152.0) 153.2} 156.0) 157.5} 159.2} 160.3} 163.1 1.7 4.6 
SSr vices PrOduelniacassrgeecceseusntovenrsndelersssvesdsersdsiiennnces canted 163.8} 155.3} 156.9) 1682) 159.9) 161.8] 162.7) 168.1 165.6 1.5 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 154.6] 156.0} 157.8} 159.0} 160.9] 162.4] 163.5} 164.0} 166.6 1.6 3.5 
White-collar occupations..... 155.8} 157.4) 159.0) 160.3) 162.1 164.0) 164.7; 165.1 167.9 Nerd 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... | 157.5) 159.1 160.9} 162.2) 164.1 165.6} 166.5} 167.0} 169.9 asf, 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations.......... 147.7} 148.7) 150.9} 151.4) 153.2} 155.2} 156.6] 156.9) 158.7 11 3.6 
Service Occupations... «| 149.6] 150.8} 152.2 154.2} 155.9} 157.0 158.5} 159.3) 161.1 1.1 3.3 
‘iransportation and public utilities «| 150.5] 152.4) 153.5) 155.5] 157.3] 158.9] 160.8) 161.7) 163.2 9 3.8 
TADS RON ANON tertiles inv coutisntis ieaduscetchliaiienccitsanmeey 145.4) 146.9} 148.2) 151.4 152.5] 153.9} 155.4) 156.1 157.8 aed 3.5 
PRIDHIG HS Gc chit evecessvccstvanttanttbnactoienva ch nadvadhurtucentineames 157.3) 159.8] 160.7} 161.5} 163.9} 165.5} 168.2} 169.2! 170.5 8 4.0 
Communications vou 1686) PAST 162.8] 163.4; 166.0] 166.1 169.0} 170.1 171.3 “if 3.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SCrViCOS.......cecseeeeeereee 156.0} 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3) 164.8) 167.2) 168.1 169.5 8 5.1 
Wholesale and retail trade... cecssscseesesesessssesessnees 151.0} 152.6 155.5} 156.5) 159.5) 159.6) 159.7) 161.3 1.0 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations... wf 152.6) 158.9 157.1] 157.5} 160.0} 160.3) 160.4] 161.8 9 PETE 
WIGIGSAIS TAG: <cicressosssrndetevecssresbondcnsvurssouneerantracaannsel 155.1 157.8 159.5) 161.9} 166.3) 165.9] 166.7| 169.5 ilivg 47 
Excluding Sales OCCUPATIONS........csssceseteseseeeeseteesee 156.9} 158.5 160.6} 162.3) 164.4) 166.1 167.2} 168.4 vi 3.8 
Retell trade. vedas Selerintinctersesiesas 148.7) 149.7 153.2} 153.5) 155.6] 156.0} 155.8] 156.6 5 2.0 
General merchandise stores... wel = 147.8] = 149.4 150.9] 152.4) 154.2) 156.1 155.1 156.4 8 26 
FOO StOlOS iwsdcceraisssscvcarecevsvessscsveswcaseevtesetusviuttetened 146.1 148.2 151.7 152.9} 154.5] 156.3 156.3 tere 8 3.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


a as errr 


2001 2002 2002 Percent change 
a ‘oa 
F 3 months | 12 months 
Series Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. 
P P ended ended 
Mar. 2003 
5 = —— + 2 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.........ccccccscsesseeseee 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 165.2 167.3 168.0 168.5 176.7 4.9 7.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS........:eccecccssessessessescesceee 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 171.3 172.1 173.1 182.0 Sal 18 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 170.8 172.7 175.4 174.5 182.1 184.2 184.6 185.3 204.3 10.3 12.2 
INSULENCOS. cn crecesctecszeccctaccs,eccs\crenenreecercneeservencsrernnne J 157.6) 159.3) 159.9) 161.3) 164.0) 166.1 167.1 167.9) 172.1 BBS 4.9 
SOMVICES Sete ccsscssneevss -| 156.5} 157.8) 160.0} 161.0) 162.6) 163.7} 164.9] 165.4) 167.1 1.0 2.8 
Business services. 160.5 163.0) 165.2 166.2) 166.3} 166.6) 167.2} 167.5) 168.5 6 1.3 
Health services.. 152.7 154.7) 156.8} 158.4) 160.6) 162.0} 163.2 164.4) 166.5 1.3 3.7 
Hospitals.......... 153.5) 155.9} 158.4) 160.3) 162.8) 164.5} 166.2} 168.1 170.8 1.6 4.9 
EquCATONAlSCIVICESscavertiescrecssvanssnanstosies useteecasonsrsee! 162.3; 162.6} 166.4) 167.6; 168.5} 169.0} 173.5} 175.2} 176.3 6 4.6 
Colleges and universities.. 162.2 162.6 166.2 167.5 168.1 168.4 172.0 173.7 174.5 5 3.8 
Nonmanufacturing............. 153.1 154.7} 156.3} 157.6} 159.3} 161.1 162.0} 162.5} 164.9 1.5 3.5 
White-collar workers........... 155.8} 157.5} 159.0} 160.5} 162.2 164.1 164.8 165.3| 168.0 1.6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3] 164.2 165.7} 166.6) 167.1 170.0 1.7 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations.......... | 146.9) 148.1 150.2} 150.6) 152.2 154.0) 155.4) 155.9) 157.5 1.0 3.5 
Service OCCUDAUONS usuamemieretas-seaxesviace-sseseraseeer crevasses 14920 15057) sad oe. 154.1 155.9; 156.9] 158.4; 159.2) 161.1 1.2 2.3 
State and local government WOrkeEIS............scscssesesseseseeseees 150.3 151.2; 154.3) 155.2} 156.1 156.7} 160.1 161.5) 162.6 v4 4.2 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collan Workers, ..cscsccsecissccsssreschenassoussuesssecevacettoeesccodes 149.5} 150.4) 153.7} 154.4) 155.2} 155.7| 159.3} 160.7) 161.7 6 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical........ 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 154.1 158.1 159.4 160.2 5 4.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial.. 152.4 153.7 156.4 157.6 159.5 159.6 162.3 163.8 165.3 9 3.6 
Administrative support, including clerical... tes 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 158.0 161.0 162.4 163.8 9 4.4 

BGO-CONAN WOFKONS. <5. acascx-settvonasncacassosveacexssvcanccucxsonvaiveeo¥e 148.6} 149.0) 151.5) 153.2} 154.0) 154.7} 158.4) 159.8) 161.3 9 4.7 

Workers, by industry division: 

Services....... evatvscuviavsdedsctvacvevnevsas s0ssaseastatssvesceashensaedasaacneacd 149.9 150.6) 154.4) 154.9) 155.5) 155.9} 159.7) 160.9} 161.8 6 44 
Services excluding cchoole: Se ie ee 150.1 151.9) 154.5} 156.1 157.9} 158.7} 161.0} 162.8) 164.0 th 3.9 
HO ARN SONVICOS cctv crsavcttessscectvasnsnteereetesvcccosteearecousdccvesd 152.1 154.4) 157.1 158.5} 160.4) 161.4) 163.5} 165.5} 166.4 a) 3.7 
Hospitals Ler 152.2 154.7 157.4 159.1 160.7 161.8 164.1 166.2 167.0 He) 3.9 
Educational S@mnviCes... cccsscecsssssscccucvouverssssnsvetvevsovesessss 149.6] 150.1 154.1 154.5) 154.8) 155.1 159.2} 160.3] 161.1 5 41 
SONOS aie cesssssucccenspwcereorsetvsnsvnevdecereetetavechsrerteesvavventes 149.9 150.5 154.4 154.8 155.1 155.4 159.6 160.7 161.4 4 41 
Elementary and secondary.. 148.5 149.0 152.8 153.1 153.4 153.6 157.7 158.8 159.4 4 3.9 
Colleges and universities..... 160.4 WA 
Public administration®....ccccscccscsss00 157.9 11 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
“ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


® Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


Percent change 
- 3 months | 12 months 
Series ended ended 
=| Mar. 2002 
7 Tt 
CIVENTRTY WOPKOTS 5 cscs scsercscssscctransssaces Oovdersanserecs oer yeoes- scum 149.5 150.8 152.3) 153.4 154.8 156. 157.8 1.0 2.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrKeLS........ccsccesseeeseseeetseeeneseeseersantenaenneeeensenes 151.7 153.1 154.5 155.6 157.0 158.4 159.6 160.1 161.9 11 3.1 
Professional specialty and technical... 151.1 152.-| 154.2) 155.1 155.6 156.2 158.0 158.6 159.3 4 2.4 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 154.0 155.8 156.7 158.1 160.7 162.6 163.5 163.8 167.9 2.5 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical. 151.6| 152.7] 154.6] 155.7] 157.3] 158.4] 159.6] 160.6] 161.8 Ai 2.9 

Blue-Collar WOrKELS.......cccescceseeseeesseeeeeeeee 144.7 146.0 147.6 148.5 149.7 151.0 151.9 152.6 153.8 8 2.7 

Service OCCUPALIONS..........scsscerecseserseceressesserssessssesessasssssserd 148.6 149.7 151.2 153.0 154.2 155.1 ‘56.2 156.9 158.0 ah 2.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOS=DFODUCHAQseesececenecsnssstueccssssvescucecrissvevosecsrasersranecxesons 147.0| 147,6| 149.5] 150.5} 151.8} 153.1] 153.9) 155.1] 156.3 8 3.0 
Manufacturing... 148.5] 150.0} 150.7} 151.7] 153.1 154.5] 155.4] 156.5} 158.0 1.0 3.2 

Service-producing 150.5 151.7 153.4 154.5 155.9 157.2 156.4 158.8 160.5 1.1 3.0 
SOP VIC Sao cesta vats soccrcansanracsisvudsvnsececstseuessnadennnaciennvaevasncaty 152.6 153.6 156.2 157.1 158.1 158.8 160.7 161.1 161.9 5 2.4 

Health services 149.8 151.8 163.7 155.5 167.3 158.5 159.6 160.9 162.0 mf 3.0 
Hospitals... 148.8} 151.2 15.5| 155.5} 157.2} 158.6] 160.3) 162.2) 163.5 8 4.0 
EqUCAtiONAl SOPVICOS......ccsssscscecesssocswreraccsesscescesterernessonns | 150.5} 151.0] 154.6} 155.1 155.3] 155.6] 159.3) 160.1] 160.4 4 3.3 
Public administration’... 147.6] 148.7} 150.3] 151.6] 152.5) 153.4! 154.8] 155.8] 157.2 9 3.1 
NOMMANUPACHIFING.<.--.---.2cecccesssceorensoscuneusesyrecssdsnestssncsasessnnn 149.7) 149.7) 152.6) 153.8} 155.0] 156.4) 157.5} 158.0) 159.6 1.0 3.0 
Private industry WOFKEIS................cccsscesseeeeereeeeeeeeceeeeees 149.4 150.9 152.1 153.3 154.7 156.3} 157.0 157.5] 159.3 ia 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.... 149.5) 150.8] 152.2} 153.3) 154.9) 156.1 157.0 157.9} 159.4 12 2.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-Collar WOrke’........scessoccrsssscsssssscnarsnsssscenssssessseesesnen 152.3 153.8 154.8 156.1 157.7 159.4 160.0 160.4 162.6 1.4 3.1 
Excluding sales occupations.... | 153.0] 154.4] 155.7) 156.9] 158.6] 160.0} 169.8) 160.8} 163.6 1.4 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 152.1 153.2} 154.8] 155.9} 156.7} 157.4) 158.2) 158.5) 159.5 6 1.8 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..|_ 154.7] 156.5] 157.2} 158.6] 161.3} 163.6} 164.3) 164.5) 169.1 2.8 4.8 
SAl€S OCCUPALIONS........seecssecsescesereorerscsrcssssorssssessossesees 149.2 151.5 161.2 152.6 153.6 157.0 156.9 156.8 158.1 8 2.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...) 152.3} 153.6] 155.3] 156.5) 158.2} 159.2) 160.3) 161.3) 162.6 8 2.8 
BlUC-COllal WOFKENS. .....0<.esesnrevacesosssstsonseavssecusvscrssoesensvonees 144.6] 145.9] 147.5} 148.3} 149.6] 150.9] 151.7} 152.4) 153.6 8 ay 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... J 144.6] 145.7] 147.7) 148,4) 149.2} 151.0} 151.8} 152.3) 153.4 af 2.8 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 145.6) 146.9) 148.1 149.0} 150.5] 151.6} 152.0] 153.2} 154.7 1.0 2.8 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 139.5} 140.7) 142.1 142.8) 144.8] 145.2} 146.3) 146.9] 147.8 6 2.1 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 148.0 149.8 151.0 152.4 154.2 155.1 156.0 157.2} 158.4 8 2.7 
SOFVICS OCCUPALONS. «ccstcvncssctecsssssvetssuscrusceuseccrssesnctdusuneds 146.4 147.5 148.7 150.6 152.0 162.8 153.9 154.4 155.5 6 2.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations 147.7| 149.0] 150.3] 151.5) 152.7] 154.0) 154.7] 155.2) 156.4 8 2.4 
Workers, by industry division: 

MOOS DEOOUCIG vox sastasacvnaansscisavacnetascvcreaassucvesnacrepanveaeanent 147.0} 148.6] 149.5) 150.5} 151.7] 153.1 153.9} 155.0) 156.3 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. 146.3) 147.8) 148.7) 149.7) 150.9) 152.2) 153.0) 154.0} 155.4 9 3.0 
White-collar occupations.......... 150.5] 152.3] 152.6) 153.6] 155.0] 156.6} 157.9] 158.6} 160.0 9 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations.. 148.9; 150.5} 150.8) 151.7} 152.9} 154.5} 155.4] 156.3) 158.0 14 3.3 
Blue-collar occupations.. 144.7 146.1 147.4 148.4 149.6 150.7 161.5 152.6 153.8 8 2.8 
CONStrUCTION.....:ceeeeees 142.1 143.9 145.1 146.3 147.0 148.2 149.0 150.2 150.6 3 2.4 
Manufacturing. ........-000 148.5} 150.0] 150.7) 151.7} 153.1 154.4, 155.4] 156.5} 158.0 1.0 3.2 
White-collar occupations.......... 161.1 152.7 152.8 153.3 154.9 156.6 187.7 158.6 160.1 9 3.4 
Excluding sales occupations. | 149.9} 150.5) 150.5} 151.0) 152.3) 153.9) 155.0) 155.9} 157.7 42 3.5 
BIUS-COMAr OCCUPATIONS. <ccersesncssrcassssacsccsdooesepoussersatses 146.4 147.8 149.1 150.3 181.7 152.8 153.5 154.7 156.3 1.0 3.0 
DUPADIOSS s ccsscrnassiveucacsssvasseccesvonceavenuschatenexcneavssvsvenusaninid 149.0 150.5 151.5 151.7 153.9 155.3 156.0 157.3 158.8 1.0 3.2 
RGHOUTABIBE, sesvescatnnccunesitaceructicmsncreacsinuaiioneen 147.5] 149.0] 149.3] 153.9] 151.9] 153.1] 154.4] 155.2] 156.6 9 3.1 
SOPVICESAOV OGL CHG, cxesseassivvasclenh tre iiarsnvsusearavantevpdsinxeantitaose 150.5; 151.9] 153.2} 151.9) 156.1 157.7) 158.4) 158.6) 160.6 1.3 2.9 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPALIONS.........csceseseeseseeereeneneeees 151.3) 152.6] 154.2) 156.1 157.2} 168.5] 159.3) 159.6] 161.7 1.3 2.9 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS. .....0:ccsecesesesesesesescsesseeesserseees 152.5} 154.0] 155.2} 157.2} 158.2) 159.9} 160.5} 160.7) 163.0 1.4 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 164.3] 155.6] 157.2} 158.2} 160.4; 161.6] 162.5] 162.8] 165.3 1.6 3.1 
Blue-collar occupations.. 144.3) 145.3] 147.5} 148.1 149.4) 161.1 151.8} 152.0) 153.2 8 2.5 
Service occupations... | 146.1 147.2| 148.4) 149.4] 151.6] 152.4) 153.5) 154.1 155.1 6 23 
Transportation and PUbIIC UtilitieS........ccceccseseseseseeeeneees 143.7} 145.7) 146.7) 149.2) 150.5} 162.1] 153.4] 154.1] 154.8 5 2.9 
TRAN SOONANON 5 sasccneninacssnasvacvssnvercvasseseaucensacaiurcerssacan 139.8] 141.6) 142.6) 145.7} 147.4) 148.6) 149.6] 150.1 150.5 3 24 
Public utilities -| 148.7} 151.0] 152.0} 153.6] 154.3) 156.4) 158.2) 159.3} 160.4 af 4.0 
COMMUNICATOME sasccsacsetcctssvercsavavassnusccrarsrunnesnyoariiecesens 149.2} 151.8} 153.3) 155.2) 155.3) 157.1 159.6] 160.7) 161.9 7 4.2 
Electric, gas, and sanitary S€rviC@S........ccsereeeenees 148.1 149.9} 150.4] 151.7) 153.0} 155.5} 156.5] 157.4] 158.6 8 37 
Wholesale and retail trade... 148.4) 150.1 150.6} 152.1 153.0] 155.7} 155.5} 155.5) 156.7 8 2.4 
Excluding sales occupations. 150.7} 151.9] 153.1 = i e a a = s ai 
Wholesale trade.......ccseseseees 151.6] 154.5) 154.1) 154.8) 157.2) 161.3 161.0} 163.4 1.5 3.9 
Excluding sales occupations. 154.9} 156.5) 157.4) 157.9) 159.4) 161.2 163.7) 163.9 4 28 
Retail trade... 146.9] 147.8) 148.8) 150.7] 150.9] 152.7 152.7} 153.1 3 15 
General merchandise stores.. «| 143.8) 145.5) 145.7) 146.5} 147.9] 148.9 149.2} 149.8 4 13 
FOGG SIG GS iy ccestvereciecardenivvenivavisnunniveceaseetcaeuranecepastsint 143.3] 144.5] 145.7 /| 146.7} 148.0 148.9} 150.3} 151.0 5 2.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 
Series 3 months | 12 months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
ales Mar. 2003 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........cccscceeeeseeeeses 153.9] 154.6 155.8] 156.0 160.3 162.0 162.4 162.6} 171.1 5.2 6.7 
Excluding sales OcCUpatiONnS. .........cccscscseseseeseseeeseees 156.6) 157.6} 159.1 159.1 164.5} 165.7; 166.1 167.3] 176.7 5.6 7.4 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 169.4; 170.8 173.2 171.7 181.2 182.8} 182.7 183.9] 206.4 12.2 13.9 
IMSUKANCO oe ccscesnsserorsase-ceteseattenscaceshcamseceosnssteeeeees aeeated 152.4; 153.3) 153.6] 155.0) 157.1 158.6} 159.6} 159.1 161.6 1.6 2.9 
SOM VICES Leics scassnsstaciacesnecedearesoncscsashtnctesacontusteeesouanioacconsy 153.8] 155.0) 157.1 158°:219 5159:5) 460:3!) 1615], AGI7i8) 162;8 7 2.4 
Business services. -| 158.2] 160.8} 162.8) 163.7; 164.0/ 164.0) 164.6] 164.8] 165.6 5 1.0 
Healthi'SOnvicesinc.cccrcttescatvvecs-cossprevevaceys | 149.8} 151.8) 153.6} 155.4) 157.3) 158.4) 159.9} 160.7} 161.9 af 2.9 
HOSPITALS 2 conccacenceasttcattazencaveavecectecteverss of 148-54) 9151.0) 8153-31 9 155.419 157.8 158.6) 160.2} 162.1 163.6 9 41 
Educational services....... Net 55.410 156.1 159.6} 160.5} 161.2) 161.2} 165.2} 166.5} 167.1 4 3.7 
Colleges and univerSities.............ccccsesscesseeseeseceeseees 154.1 155.0 158.4 159.6 159.9 159.9 163.1 164.3 164.4 1 2.8 
Nonmanufactuningss.ccccosecactise-csencassettrccrcsseensecravcuanee 149:5) 150:9]  §152:2) | 153.5), 94155:0)' 456.5) 157.2) 157.5) 159:4 1.2 2.8 
White-collar workers. | 152.3} 153.8; 155.0} 156.4; 158.0} 159.6} 160.2} 160.5) 162.8 1.4 3.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........ccsceeseeseeseeseeeseees 153.9 155.3 156.9 158.3 160.1 161.3 162.1 162.5 164.9 LS 3.0 
Blue-collarOCCUPAlONS.c..c.cscccs.seeccecocesccsscsscseessvonceepsess 142.8 143.9 145.8 146.4 147.5 149.0 149.8 150.2 151.1 6 2.4 
SENVICOOCCUPALONS 5 cc5acnacs<tsc--ssoeesecressesctvereeserss-geene| | T4010] V473 148.2) 150.1 151.4} 152.3} 153.4) 154.0} 155.0 6 2.4 
State and local government WOrkeYS...........::.seeseeeeeeeeeeee 150.2 151.2 154.3) 155.2 156.1 156.7; 160.1 161.5} 162.6 4 3.1 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collarWoOrkerS.vcssrscsssssnsotuvsnsenstvesdiaavtr<ehucateteayesacsssed 149.0 149.8} 152.7} 153.3} 153.9} 154.4] 157.4) 158.4) 158.9 3 3.2 
Professional specialty and technical....... -| 149.1 149.8 153.0} 153.4 153.6 154.1 157.5 158.4; 158.8 3 3.4 
Executive, administrative, and managerial................4 150.1 151.5 153.9 155.1 156.6 156.8 159.0 160.1 160.9 AS) 2H 
Administrative support, including Clerical.............scs00 147.0 147.6 149.8] 150.9 151.9 152.8) 155.1 156.0 156.9 6 3.3 

BIUS-Collar WOrkens crayons ocsteeecvencananconeecurctenaxccsttaeseanscercescts | 146.0 146.5 149.1 150.8 151.6 152.1 154.5 155.1 156.2 “fi 3.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

SGI VICES teereranter secnste cts bo tectt scat ieaivecssetsacraercesrnerannecarvnacestears 149.5} 150.2} 153.7} 154.2} 154.6) 155.0} 158.4} 159.2) 159.5 Be 3.2 
Services excluding SCHOOIS .....nvocsorsscseesnesneseenenee 149.1) 150.7/ 153.2! 154.9) 156.7] 157.3} 159.1| 160.3) 161.4 7 3.0 
HCAS OLVICOS crsasecers cess chap swovecenctucxcecrcvscveeesyosvassersors 149.9} 151.9} 154.2} 155.8) 157.8) 158.6} 160.5} 162.2} 162.9 4 3.2 
Hospitals............ 149.5) 151.8) 154.2) 155.7) 157.7; 158.8) 160.6) 162.5) 163.1 4 3.4 
Educational services... .| 149.5} 150.0) 153.6} 154.0) 154.2) 154.5) 158.1 158.9} 159.1 mt 3.2 
SCNOONS ieecrepsszsssnseansccceensnetse ell 0 49.7;|ee 150-24) Re 53-8)) a 54-4 154.3] 154.6] 158.3} 159.0] 159.2 af 3.2 
Elementary and secondary..... .| 149.0} 149.5} 152.8) 153.1 153.4) 153.6] 157.4) 158.1 158.2 A 3.1 
Colleges and universities... | 151.4) 151.8] 156.5) 156.7; 156.8} 157.3) 160.7) 161.6) 162.1 3 3.4 
Public administration” saceacensrensssnevasseseaneaseneaiernccaueransecnsereene 147.6) 148.7 150.3} 151.6 152.5| 153.4] 154.8 155.8] 157.2 9 3.1 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100} 


2001 2002 2003 Percent change 

Seri 3 months | 12 months 

ries 
Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
Mar. 2003 
= aa Ss ate 1 

Private INGUStry WOFKEIS...........ssssssecsesssesssecessneseeneenseneeneeass 161.5| 163.2| 165.2) 166.7| 169.3] 171.6) 173.1] 174.6) 179.6 2.9 6.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WAVING COUAC WOTKENS cp ssecsatcarafccrsoayeece- secs rstibvcsuostecsesareusncsend 165.2| 167.4) 169.5} 171.2} 173.5] 176.1] 177.2} 178.5) 183.6 2.9 5.8 

BB sCON AT WOKEN Sie. capsstctostesesctoncsesecevnteseccescveacsusssnecnarsate 155.7| 156.7} 158.3) 159.2) 162.2| 164.0} 166.2 167.8) 172.7 2.9 6.5 

Workers, by industry division: 

AOGUS PH OOUCIG jasstsivatecttonsrednesscavesseseisasoseancoanaseducadcstousaxea 158.5| 159.6] 160.8} 162.6} 165.8] 167.4) 168.8) 171.0} 178.0 41 7.4 

Service-producing... | 162.6 164.6) 167.1 168.4) 170.7 173.3 174.9 175.9] 179.9 2.3 5.4 

Manufacturing.. sexed VOL 157.9} 158.5 160.4) 163.7 165.5 166.8 168.9} 176.9 4.7 8.1 

i 162.9] 164.9] 167.4) 168.6] 171.1) 173.5| 175.2] 176.3) 180.3 2.3 5.4 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100] 


2002 Percent change 
T i 
Seri 3 months | 12 months 
eries 
Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | ended | ended 
Dec. 2002 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UOT cescrctaecanentereadopeacesucsseanvareerennssenadensnialdcosess ssc treereeneray tee F i 154.8 156.3 158.1 159.5 0.9 4.2 
GQOOdS-PLOGUCING e:cattecesvcrsvenswiedctnssrscesneeuasveremececesnestecstenr call 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 154.7 156.2 157.8 1.9 4.0 
SONVICS-DTOGUGIN eer ccceccenswatversccetcccsncbwacsescesarwescusevateceesrseste¥ 146.4 147.6 149.5 TS1.2 154.2 156.0 157.6 159.9 161.1 8 4.5 
Manufacturing nee 147.4 147.9 148.8 149.9 151.4 153.4 154.6 155.9 157.9 1.3 4.3 
INOMIMENUTACTUFING os cercurtsscenusesvercexvexsuesncdeeetrserectcervevecetecsceet 146.2 147.3 149.4 151.1 153.5 155.0 156.6 158.8 159.9 Af 4.2 

INQMUION :cccesactesassncsvvcspcreccssesnessrcusWourusecs-oneauauct rv vavavineliverectssone 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 161.4 162.5 162.8 4 3.2 
Goods-producing.. 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 15.2 158.6 159.5 160.8 8 35 
Service-producing. 152.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 162.2 162.9 163.3 7 3.0 
Manufacturing... tee 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 159.1 160.1 161.3 i Sal 
NNGMMANUTACHIING i ccarverthvensst-coerasuccaxcestereeresccnernerverceucncrney 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 161.7 162.4 162.9 3 3.0 

Workers, by region’ 
RusK seis aiitausanh upon cauacasiapada ceva nasheed avila paaihc evens asMunniciais aa 150.3 151.6 183.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 159.9 160.5 161.3 a 3.2 
148.6 151.1 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 157.6 158.9 159.0 a 2.8 
Waidaespensteits saguavenpnnsvorceaseeToNee 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 162.2 163.5 164.6 er 3.8 
Es pctits sores ientare ne as twatuvscedavaiuatesesvethussvdccrentadstsusascvetuansertsasests 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 162.9 163.8 165.0 av 35) 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan ar@aS.c.sissecesssascascescsiaesssriviisvrasptecacevinesstonrerocenect 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 160.9 161.8 162.5 4 Sz 
UNE OAS sore staves Nachas cuscuaseeae afte: basiecape canoronecacavesmpenicxsns caer 150.3 152.1 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 158.5 160.0 169.8 5 3.3 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

RUSS ar atcaa sa nnsteseist gittasvtano nav oisions cstnipav ean aupaseess tanmiencasaek comer Reuisass 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 149.8 151.3 152.5 8 3.5 
Goods-producing.. 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 158.6 150.0 151.2 8 3.3 
Service-producing. 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 151.4 152.9 154.1 8 3.5 
Manufacturing....... aa 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 150.2 151.6 153.1 1.0 3.4 
NOFA ACTING 5 ayy -cxenveeescevsranivos cnsecpextuevarscbrtesveceave cesses 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 149.6 151.1 152.1 w 3.4 

Nonunion..........0000+ 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 1575 158.1 158.5 a | 2.7 
Goods-producing.. 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 152.1 153.5 154.8 155.5 156.6 af 3.0 
Service-producing.... 149.6 151.4 152.7 154.1 155.1 156.7 158.3 158.9 159.0 | 25 
Manufacturing....... wal 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 153.1 154.7 156.1 156.8 157.8 6 3.1 
INOMITETNM ACHING ecns evs exnancorenacennciteh gee ceterenassanatassacestuences 148.9; 150.7} 152.0} 153.3) 154.4) 155.9) 157.5) 158.1 158.3 at 2.5 

Workers, by region’ 
146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 151.7 153.5 154.9 155.1 155.7 4 2.6 
146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 151.2 152.5 153.6 154.7 154.6 -1 22 
149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157.1 158.5 159.2 160.2 6 3.6 
149.2 161.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 158.7 159.3 160.1 5 2.6 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 27 
Other areas 29 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
ee te — 
Scope of survey (in O00'S).............:cccceserseeveneeeeee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With: medical! Care i.e vusscaderesctct.ictennn<stteteees 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance........ 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan...........ccccecseeessseeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PalGilOnch tine: crcncescearccreecoscwassesiosssscveiervaseouss 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 9 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 3 z 
Paid rest time.................. 5 75 76 73 72 te 71 67 68 os Ss 
Average minutes per day ap - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
Paid funeral leave - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per occurrence. oe - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 35 3.0 3.3 Wf 
Paidiholidaysiortrececcessnstrercccczeeccrssescreeeipss rasta 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVETAGE GAYS PEF YCAF....... sss seeseeeeeeteseeentee renee 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Pald'personal Gave: .c.s.cisctrevsiccsssescscasesscaseeread 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days Per yeal...........sescseeccssccensesesevees - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.6 
PaiGiVaCatlonStarccsc.coventssteisdce stoves aseees asewenseel 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leave mercer a: ster ee ee ieee 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave. . ee - - - - 33 37 37 60 
Unpaid paternity leave.....c.ccscccsseesseecseeeseesssessees = s a = 16 18 26 53 ic : 
Unpaidifamily lave}. .psecere.cocs-cccwsenes specie avecssneee a! rd ra he! S| “ = ef 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans............c:cccceeeeeee 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health Care...........sccseseeeceeees - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
BhYSiCal OxaMnr caw. \irroWiinensenrneaennspthswenyeenvvect - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self COVEAGO fox ceccccxrcexecreventucecssopvecsapotiy sovess ease 26 27 36 43 44 47 §1 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution.............ccccceeeeee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage = 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVErage MONINy CONIIDULION............sseeseeeervees - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..............ccceeeeee 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance............ 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefits.. fee - - - 10 8 ai 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available.................ccsceeeeeeeees - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
IASULANCO PIANS.terene.--osvemtsnsnctccncetsecesenacenee ne tens 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 4 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
HYSULANOG IONS wamnensencensn eh oeserrexnannacakeateiik ons psn nea 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 ss g 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. =| = = = = - =~ = 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65. i 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 52 52 
Early retirement available............... won 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. ] = = 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula...........2....sc0ccreeseeeeeed 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............4 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ = - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements............ - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans......... ae - - - 2 5 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts 7 = = = 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans. = = = = = 5 ue 


' The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 


fits at less than full pay. 
2 Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 
dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


Item 


Small private establishments 


State and local governments 


1994 1996 


Scope of survey (iM O00'S)..........:cecesceeessseteereseeees 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
With MeGiCAl Caress, cw-ccccnshnsvscepreacecedteasensarersers 
With life insurance ie 
With defined benefit plan............:ccsceeceeesesereerees 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 

POI CHENG cocstrsartevereeaniinesysinavancunte micas isis 
Average minutes per day. 
POG TOSt UNO vacsy ace isch cca scenes ise shear euevasetxens 
Average minutes per day.. 
Paid funeral leave.........ccseceeees 
Average days per occurrence... 
Pald/holldays: on. /cccsencvsustaecanes 
Average days per year’. 
Paid personal leave.... 
Average days per year.. : 
Padi VaCatOnsS a errsiciasvascecsuvecusdassebechavereccrorerers 


Paldisick leave ose eesce tear tiacoctstereee sce 
WIND BIGUCR VG ces cen cee scenes ese bece-nsvenes caveneetiaviancetas 17 
Unpaid paternity leave. coe 
Unpaid family IGAVG...2. .<scovsersve-ccxsscxecvpatecesvevenes - 


Insurance plans 

Participants in medical care plans.................2020000 69 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOMNG NORARI CONG oo. ssadctnecrco vires csdeincevesaenevsivesd 79 
Extended care facilities. ..........0..-..sessenseoenseosens 83 
Physical oxataies,<.0<.5 9 cecr-svasrervecevcuraaenadicenese ee | 26 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

SOlf COVOIAQC 55365 e cu scascverasenesscese 
Average monthly contribution. 
Family Coverage..........scseee i" 
Average monthly contribution.............ccceeeeeeee el $109.34 


Participants in life insurance plans..........0.0cc0eeceene | 64 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
WRENN arg cscs nannasexpavetenvrveziassih sip uses susie oi 78 76 
Survivor income benefits... 4 
Retiree protection available..............ccccccsessseerees 19 25 
Participants in long-term disability 
WIT BHOO MONS as cercas ers huissessassiecsiesestvedrssvasxdoce 19 23 
Participants in sickness and accident 
MAGI TOS PUIG 5.5 oncve nies co sesparecizensyovasvanvednaarciassl 6 26 


Participants in short-term disability plans ?.... 


Retirement plans 

Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 

Percent of participants with: 

Normal retirement prior to age 65.........scseseeses 54 50 

Early retirement available...........cessessssesseseens 95 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years. : 

Terminal earnings formula.........cccccseceseceeseeeeees 58 54 


Benefit coordinated with Social Security............. 


Participants in defined contribution plans................ 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
SUVA GOMOMG a5 0 ses usveitacatacaxesverdxessaextanunisctainesd 


Other benefits 


Employees eligible for: 
Flexible DEnSttS Glan Sic. scescsseassssstieatieccresiseeteee 


Reimbursement accounts °, 
Premium conversion plans 


' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 

2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 
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35,910 39,816 


23,536 25,599 
21,955 24,635 
5,480 5,883 


50 51 
3.1 3.0 
82 80 
75 76 
13 14 
2.6 3.0 
88 86 
50 50 
- - 57 51 59 = 
- = 30 33 a4 - 
47 48 - = - 93 
66 64 93 93 90 87 
= = 76 82 87 84 
- - 78 79 84 81 
= = 36 36 47 55 
52 52 35 38 43 47 
$40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
76 75 71 65 72 Ft 
$159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
61 62 85 88 89 87 
79 77 67 67 74 64 
2 1 1 1 1 2 
20 13 55 45 46 46 
20 22 31 27 28 30 
26 A 14 21 22 21 
Fl 29 = S i” = 
15 15 93 90 87 91 
- 47 92 89 92 92 
~ 92 90 88 89 87 
- - 33 16 10 13 
- 53 100 100 100 99 
- 44 18 8 10 49 
34 38 9 9 9 9 
23 28 28 45 45 24 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
5 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Annual totals 2002 2003° 
Measure {- 
2001 2002 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
= IE all A 
Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period...............eeeeeeceees 29 19 1 2 3 1 3 1 3 1 2 1 1 0 2 
In effect during period... 30 20 1 3 5 3 4 3 3 3 2 1 2 0 4 
Workers involved: 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 99 46 2.9 4.1 5.4 15S 6.7 3.5 137, 1.2 4.3 1.4 17.5 0 4.0 
In effect during period (in thousands). 102 47 2.9 7.0 9.2 5.3 8.2 6.2 13.7 13.5 4.3 1.4 18.8 0 4.0 
Days idle: 
Number (in thousands)..............:00: 1151 6,596 43.5 80.7 138.2 36.0 54.0 50.6 39.3 133.4 23.9 28.6 48.8 0.0 18.5 
Percent of estimated working time’... 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in " 'Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review , October 1968, pp. 54—56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


P = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2002 2003 a 
Series -+ = = 


2001 2002 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. ia Mar. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 


177.1 179.9] 178.8] 179.8] 179.8] 179.9} 180.1 180.7} 181.0} 181.0 181.3) 180.9} 181.7) 183.1 184.2 
All items (1967 = 100).. 530.4 538.8] 535.5] 538.6] 538.5) 538.9) 539.5) 541.2) 542.1 543.2| 543.1 541.9) 544.2} 548.5) 551.8 
Food and beverages 173.6 176.8| 176.6| 176.7| 176.4] 176.4 176.6} 1766) 176.9) 177.1 177.4| 177.8) 178.1 178.9} 179.2 
loloye Peto eetrare eatre igs 173.1 176.2] 176.1 176.2| 175.8| 175.8} 176.0/ 176.0| 176.4 176.5] 176.8) 177.3) 177.5 178.3} 178.6 
Food at home....... 173.4 175.6| 176.3] 176.4] 175.5} 175.0} 175.2} 174.9) 175.2) 175.1 175.5| 176.1 176:7| 177:6| W0%ae 
Cereals and bakery products 193.8 198.0} 197.0 198.1 198.2 198.7 198.7| 198.6 198.4 198.9 198.3 197.3} 199.8} 201.8) 2021 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... 161.3 162.1 162.8] 162.5} 162.4 161.9} 162.3] 162.2} 161.8) 161.3} 162.1 162.4] 161.6} 164.7} 164.8 

i i 167.1 168.1 169.4] 168.7} 169.0] 168.0] 167.6] 167.2| 166.3) 166.5} 167.1 167.3] 166.4) 167.2} 167.1 
eee mou 212.2 220.9| 225.8] 223.4] 221.0) 217.4] 217.4] 217.0] 218.4] 217.4) 219.8) 224.9) 227.1 223.3] 223.6 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
MAGEOM ANSE cocutusstecterewreesvcncscocanvesb mic tacntinsosi cancers 139.2 139.2} 140.1 140.1 138.0} 137.5} 138.3} 137.6] 140.2} 140.5} 139.1 139.8] 140.6) 140.8} 140.3 
Other foods at home........ 159.6 160.8] 159.9] 161.5} 160.0} 160.8} 161.0} 160.6} 160.8; 160.9} 161.1 161.1 161.8} 162.2} 162.6 
Sugar and sweets...... 155.7 159.0] 157.2| 159.6] 157.9] 158.0} 160.2} 159.9} 159.6) 159.9) 1585) 159.1 169.7} 161.8) 162.5 
Fats and oils... 155.7 155.4] 156.4] 156.5} 155.9) 154.6) 154.9) 154.1 154.1 155.9| 153.4) 152.8) 155.8} 158.7} 157.5 
Other foods 176.0 UTA 175.9] 177.8) 176.1 177.4] 177.3] 176.9] 177.0] 177.0} 1783] 178.2] 178.2; 177.9) 1786 
Other miscellaneous foods"... 108.9 109.2} 107.8) 108.0) 108.9} 109.0} 110.1 109.3} 109.7; 109.8) 110.3} 110.2) 109.7} 110.5) 110.1 

Food away from home! 173.9 178.3) 177.1 177.2| 177.6| 178.2| 1787.5} 1788) 179.2 179.6} 179.8} 180.1 179.9} 180.7} 181.0 
Other food away from home! 113.4 117.7] 116.3) 116.9} 117.1 117.6} 117.7) 118.1 118.8] 119.1 119.7} 119.8] 119.9} 120.2) 120.4 
Alcoholic beverages.........:cseie eee 179.3 183.6] 182.5] 182.9] 183.3] 183.5} 183.8) 184.2) 183.9) 184.7) 185.1 184.9] 185.8; 185.9) 186.6 
Housing..... reer 176.4 180.3] 179.1 179.5| 179.7| 180.7] 181.2} 209.6] 181.5} 181.4) 181.2) 181.1 182.3} 183.2} 184.3 
Shelter. | 200.6 208.1} 207.0} 207.5} 207.5] 208.1 208.8} 200.2} 209.2} 201.3) 209.6] 209.5) 210.9) 211.6) 212.1 
Rent of primary reSid@Nnce............:.seeceseeereeneneeee 192.1 199.7/ 198.2] 198.5} 198.8] 199.3] 199.8] 200.2} 200.7) 201.3} 202.0) 202.5) 203.3) 203.7) 204.1 
Lodging away from home 118.6 118.3) 121.9) 1224 120.1 120.9] 121.7} 123.6} 117.6) 117.0 113.2} 109.2) 114.3) 117.6) 119.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence”... 206.3 214.7] 212.8] 213.3] 213.7] 214.3) 214.9] 215.4] 216.2) 216.8) 217.3) 217.9) 2185) 2187) 2189 
106.2 108.7; 106.8} 107.2} 107.6) 107.8) 108.6) 109.6) 110.0) 110.0) 111.4 112.3] 113.9) 114.1 114.0 

150.2 143.6] 140.2! 140.3} 141.5] 146.2] 146.8] 146.8) 147.2] 1444) 1436) 144.2) 146.1 148.3) 154.5 
135.4 127.2| 123.8) 123.8] 125.1 130.3} 130.8] 130.7) 131.0] 127.9} 127.0] 127.5} 129.5} 131.9] 138.5 
129.3 115.5] 112.8) 115.1 114.4) 112.7) 111.6) 112.1 115.2} 119.3) 121.8) 125.6] 136.6] 156.3) 169.0 
142.4 134.4] 130.7} 130.6} 132.1 138.0} 138.6; 138.5} 138.7} 1349] 133.7 134.1 135.6} 136.9} 143.5 
129.1 128.3] 128.7) 128.9} 128.9] 128.7) 128.6) 128.1 128.1 128.0] 127.8} 127.0} 127.4) 127.7) 127.1 
127.3 124.0) 128.2} 128.8) 127.1 122.7} 118.7} 120.5) 124.6) 126.8) 125.5) 121.5) 118.1 120.6] 123.6 
125.7 121.7} 125.2} 125.6] 124.3} 120.8] 118.4) 1183) 120.1 122.8) 123.2 119.3] 116.1 117.3} 121.0 
119.3 115.8] 121.3) 122.2) 229.4) 113.7} 107.6} 111.0) 118.0 120.5} 118.0) 113.1 107.6} 112.4] 1172 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel’ ee oe Or 129.2 126.4] 129.9] -198.9} 127.4] 124.9} 122.9] 124.3) 126.2) 127.7) 127.5 125.3) 121.1 122.3) 1241 


All items. 


Tenants’ and household insurance 
Fuels and utilities........ 
UGS isercecvresserneneee ahs 

Fuel oil and other fuels 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 
Household furnishings and operations. 
Apparel .... ret 
Men's and boys' apparel. 
Women's and girls’ apparel... 


Footwear....... 123.0 121.4) 123.5] 124.5) 124.5) 121.2} 1185} 119.7] 121.6} 123.0) 122.7] 120.7) 119.7) 119.8) 119.8 
Transportation 154.3 152.9] 150.5) 153.7] 153.8] 153.4] 153.7) 153.9) 154.0] 154.9) 155.2) 154.2) 155.5) 158.9) 161.0 
Private transportation..........--.000 150.0 148.8) 146.3} 149.6 149.5 149.1 149.5} 149.7 150.0 151.1 151.5] 150.4) 151.8) 155.3) 157.3 


New and used motor vehicles’. 
New vehicles............. 


101.3 99.2 99.6 99.3 99.1 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.2 98.0 98.0 
142.1 140.0} 140.7] 140.4) 139.8) 139.2} 138.7) 138.1 138.7; 139.5) 140.4} 140.6) 139.7) 139.2) 139.3 
158.7 162.0} 152.1 152.8] 151.8] 162.2) 152.7) 153.4] 152.2} 150.7] 1488) 148.5} 148.3) 1484) 148.5 
124.7 116.6} 107.7) 121.4) 121.4) 120.1 120.8; 121.5) 121.7] 124.5) 124.4) 119.7] 126.3) 140.4) 148.1 
124.0 116.0} 107.1 120.8} 120.8) 119.5) 120.3) 120.9) 121.1 123.9} 123.8) 119.1 125.7} 139.7] 147.4 
104.8 106.9} 106.5} 106.8} 106.8} 106.7} 107.4) 107.7} 107.4) 106.9} 107.2} 107.0} 107.8} 108.2} 107.9 
183.5 190.2} 188.5} 189.0} 189.9} 190.0} 189.8} 191.0} 191.4) 191.8] 192.8} 193.3] 193.7} 194.5] 194.3 
210.6 207.4) 207.9} 209.7} 211.3} 211.3] 209.7} 209.4) 206.5} 203.4); 202.3} 203.0) 202.2) 203.6) 206.1 
272.8 285.6] 282.0} 283.2} 284.1 284.7) 286.6) 287.3) 287.7) 289.2) 290.5) 291.3) 292.6) 293.7] 294.2 
247.6 256.4) 254.1 254.8] 255.4) 256.4) 257.5) 257.7] 257.9) 258.3) 259.1 259.5] 260.3) 260.4) 261.4 
278.8 292.9) 288.9) 290.2} 291.2} 291.7] 293.8] 294.7) 295.2) 297.1 298.5) 299.4] 300.8} 302.3} 302.6 


Used cars and trucks! 
Motor fuel... 


Gasoline (all types)... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 

Public transportation 
Me@GICAl CAPE... :eereeresenee 
Medical care commodities.... 
Medical care services........... 


Professional S@rviceS...........6.+ .| 246.5] 253.9] 251.9] 262.5} 252.9] 253.2] 255.0} 254.9] 254.8] 256.0] 256.5] 257.0] 257.8] 258.8] 259.1 
Hospital and related services... 338.3) 367.8] 359.4) 362.4) 364.5] 365.3] 367.6} 371.3] 373.3} 376.7] 380.7} 382.4| 385.7] 388.2] 3887 
Bar CANONS Ls or oecsne ren. sGcintmen ave, | 104.9 1-6.2} 106.1] 106.5} 106.4] 106.2} 106.2} 106.3] 106.2} 106.4| 106.4/ 106.5] 106.9] 107.2] 107.4 
Van anal oe es ee 101.5 102.6] 102.9) 102.9} 103.1] 103.0] 102.6} 102.4] 102.3] 102.6] 103.0} 103.2] 103.4] 103.8] 103.7 
Education and:communioation® cate 10oe 107.9] 106.6) 106.2} 106.6} 106.9) 107.6} 1089} 109.5} 109.4) 109.3] 109.2] 109.7} 109.7] 109.4 
BAUO ARON Torta eis Saree oe 118.5 126.0] 123.3] 123.3] 123.5] 124.3] 124.8] 127.1] 129.6} 129.9] 130.0] 180.0] 130.6} 131.0] 131.1 
Educational books and SUppliOS..........:.eessee 295.9] 317.6] 314.2) 314.4] 315.6] 317.4] 318.3] 319.6] 323.2} 323.2| 324.0] 323.3] 329.5 332.8] 333.2 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care.........) 341.4 362.1) 354.1) 354.1] 354.6} 356.8] 358.3} 365.6} 372.8] 373.8] 374.1) 374.0] 375.5} 376.3] 376.5 
Comminigdlen) tc oe 93.3 92.3] 92.0 91.2 91.9 91.8] 92.6] 93.2 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.8 92.0 91.9 91.3 
Information and information processing".......... 92.3 90.8 90.8 90.0 90.7 90.6 90.8 91.5 90.7 90.4 90.0 90.0 90.3 90.1 89.5 
Telephone services ?......cccssssssssssssassveeenneees 99.3 99.7} 99.1 98.2} 99.3) 99.2] 99.5] 100.6} 100.1 99.9} 99.8] 99.9] 100.4] 100.5] 99.7 
Information and information processing 
other than qalabhone Barvideanccnn ce 21.3 18.3 18.8 18.6 18.5 18.4 18.4 18.3 17.8 77) 17.3 17.2 17.4 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment!” 29.5 22.2! 23.1| 22.9] 29:0] 2261 228] 990] 544] 207] s00| io7l 195 


Other goods and services... ..| 282.6] 293.2] 288.5] 292.9] 291.5] 294.4] 294.5] 295.9] 297.0] 295.4] 295.6] 295.8| 296.5 
Tobacco and smoking PproductS..........css0seseseeesee 425.2} 461.5] 433.4 461.4] 449.0] 467.4] 467.2| 478.2] 485.8] 470.6] 470.4] 472.5] 472.4 
Paersonalicars: 170.5) 174.7] 174.1] 174.4] 174.7] 174.9] 175.0) 174.9! 174.9] 175.3] 175.5! 175.41 175.9 

Personal care products’ 165.1] 154.7] 165.1] 155.4] 154.8] 155.4] 154.6] 154.3] 154.4] 154.6] 154.2! 153.4] 153 


.0 
r 1 
Personal care services 184.3 188.4) 187.3} 187.9) 188. K 
| 88.3} 188.3} 188.7 189.1| 189.2} 189.3} 189.9 189.9] 190.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 


Annual average 2002 2003 
Series — 
2001 2002 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb Mar. 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS..........:.00++++4 263.1 274.4) 272.9) 273.2) 274.2) 274.6} 275.1); 275.4) 275.2) 276.0} 276.6) 276.9} 278.1) 280.4) 281.4 
Commodity and service group: 

SOIMMMOCUOS oo vacctsw owas vets seetesccsestente Mavnvasencenseead 150.7 149.7| 149.4) 151.0} 150.5) 149.8) 149.3) 149.6) 150.2} 150.7} 150.6) 149.7; 150.0} 152.0) 153.1 
Food and Galoreqestt x 173.6 176.8} 176.6} 176.7} 176.4) 176.4] 176.6} 176.6) 176.9) 177.1) 177.4) 177.8) 178.1] 178.9) 179.2 
Commodities less food ‘and eacee : 137.2 134.2 133.7; 136.0} 135.4) 134.4) 133.6] 134.0] 134.8) 135.5} 135.2} 133.6] 133.9) 136.4] 138.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 147.1 145.1 143.6} 148.4) 147.4; 145.7) 144.4| 145.4] 147.2) 148.4) 148.0) 145.2) 146.1 151.2) 154.5 
Apparel .. : 127.3 124.0} 128.2) 128.8] 127.1] 122.7} 118.7} 120.5) 124.6) 126.8) 125.5] 121.5} 118.1) 120.6) 123.6 
Nondurables less fea, aveaces: 

and apparel... sacsarasseoaneanevesiab 163.4 162.2} 157.3] 164.7) 164.1] 164.0} 164.3} 164.8} 165.2} 166.0} 166.0} 163.9] 167.4] 174.1) 177.8 

DU ableS reer ctan Swot caste oattsclaen ene! 124.6 121.4) 122.4) 121.9) 121.7) 121.3) 121.1] 120.7} 120.6) 120.6) 120.5) 120.2; 119.9) 119.7) 119.5 

SGIMCOS heserrstasncs 203.4 209.8] 208.0} 208.4) 208.8) 209.8) 210.7) 211.5) 211.5) 211.7| 211.8) 211.9} 213.1) 214.0) 215.1 

Renttolisheions atric ete or eatin kl 208.9 216.7; 215.6] 216.1) 216.1) 216.8) 217.4) 218.3) 217.9] 2184) 2182] 218.1] 219.5) 220.3) 220.9 

Transporatation services... 201.9 209.1 207.3} 207.9} 208.9} 209.0 209.6) 210.1 210.1 210.9} 212.0) 212.0} 212.3) 213.4) 214.2 

Other services 238.0 246.4) 243.6] 243.8] 244.5) 245.1] 246.4) 248.2) 249.1) 249.7) 249.9) 250.2) 251.4; 252.4) 252.6 

Special indexes: 

All items less food..... 177.8 180.5} 179.2) 180.4) 180.4] 180.6} 180.8) 181.5] 181.8} 182.2) 182.1) 181.6] 182.4) 183.9) 185.2 
All items less shelter..... 169.7 170.8} 169.7} 170.9) 170.9] 170.9} 170.9} 171.3) 171,9} 172.2) 172.3) 171.7) 172.3} 174.0} 175.3 
All items less medical care.. 171.9 174.3 173.3 174.3 174.2 174.4 174.5 175.0 175.3 175.6 175.6 175.1 175.9 177.3 178.4 
Commodities less f00d.........:.essessesneeseeseeeres 138.9 136.0] 135.6] 137.8] 137.3} 136.3} 135.5} 135.9] 136.7} 137.3) 137.0] 135.6) 135.8} 138.3) 139.8 

Nondurables less food.. 149.1 147.4} 145.9) 150.4] 149.5} 148.0] 146.7) 147.7] 149.3} 150.6) 150.2) 147.6) 148.4) 153.3) 156.5 

Nondurables less food and apparel.. 164.1 163.3) 158.7] 165.5} 165.0] 164.9] 165.2} 165.8] 166.1) 166.9) 166.9] 165.0] 168.2) 174.4) 177.7 

Nondurables... 160.6 161.1 160.2} 162.7) 162.1) 161.2} 160.6] 161.2} 162.2} 163.0] 162.9) 161.6] 162.2) 165.3) 167.2 

Services less rent of shelter 212.3 217.5| 214.8] 215.1) 216.0] 217.5} 2186) 219.5) 220.0} 219.9) 220.2) 220.5) 221.6] 222.8) 224.4 

Services less medical care services 196.6 202.5} 200.8} 201.2]! 201.6) 202.6) 203.2} 204.2} 204.1) 204.2} 204.3) 204.3) 205.5) 206.4) 207.4 

ENGI GY sapstvaestecscec tees <tanepatecaysntancenes 129.3 121.7) 115.6} 122.2} 122.9) 124.9) 125.5) 125.8) 126.1 125.8) 125.3} 123.3) 127.5} 135.4) 142.6 

All items less energy... 183.5 187.7| 187.1] 187.5} 187.4) 187.3} 187.5) 188.1 188.4] 188.8) 188.9} 188.6} 189.0) 189.7) 190.2 
All items less food and energy..... 186.1 190.5} 189.8] 190.3) 190.2} 190.1} 190.3} 191.0} 191.3} 191.8} 191.8) 191.4) 191.8} 192.5} 193.0 

Commodities less food and energy.. 145.3 143.7) 144.6} 145.1 144.4] 143.4] 142.5) 142.8) 143.6] 143.9] 143.6) 142.5) 141.7) 142.1 142.6 
Energy commodities...... 125.2 117.1 108.6) 121.6] 121.6} 120.3} 120.9) 121.5) 122.0! 1248) 124.9) 120.7) 127.5} 142.1) 150.1 
Services less CN@rgy......ccceeseeeeseeescseseerees 209.6 217.5| 215.9] 216.3] 216.6] 217.2} 218.0} 219.0} 2189} 219.5) 219.8! 219.8) 221.0) 221.9) 222.4 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
PM RON Sasspes cesta ew eeteaecstcacstavete tar cna seinvcdcisivinnsess sas 173.5 175.9| 174.7] 175.8) 175.8) 175.9] 176.0} 176.6] 177.0) 177.3) 177.4) 177.0} 177.7) 179.2} 180.3 
All items (1967 = 100) 516.8 523.9) 520.2} 523.7| 523.6] 524.0) 524.5) 526.0] 527.3) 528.2) 528.4) 527.2) 529.2) 533.7/ 537.1 

Food and beverages..... 173.0 176.1 176.1 176.1 WEE V5.7; 176.0 175.9 176.2 176.3 176.6 177.1 177.4 178.3 178.5 

Food... 172.5 176.5| 175.6] 175.5| 175.1] 175.2} 175.4) 175.3] 175.7} 175.7) 176.0} 176.5) 176.8) 177.7) 177.9 
Food ay oa 172.4 175.1 175.5 175.3 174.4 174.1 174.3 174.0 174.3 174.2 174.5 175.1 iWaswre 176.7 176.8 

Cereals and Balan: products: 193.6 197.1 197.0| 197.9] 198.2| 198.6] 198.7) 1985] 198.4) 198.9] 198.2} 197.1) 199.9) 201.9} 202.1 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs 161.2 162.0/ 162.7} 162.1) 162.1) 161.8] 162.2} 162.0} 161.5} 161.2} 162.1; 162.3) 161.5) 164.5) 164.8 
Dairy and related products! 167.1 167.2| 169.2} 168.7) 168.7] 167.8} 167.4] 167.0} 166.1] 166.4) 166.9} 167.2} 166.3) 167.1} 166.7 
Fruits and vegetables... pre end 210.8 222.9| 2249] 222.0] 219.1) 216.4) 216.4] 216.2] 217.5) 216.2) 218.0) 222.9) 225.7} 221.8) 222.2 
Nonalcoholic peur and one 

materialS.......ccccsseseseese: 138.4 138.6] 139.7} 139.4 137.3] 136.9] 137.6} 136.9] 139.6} 139.9) 138.6] 139.1] 139.9} 140.1) 139.5 

Other foods at home....... 159.1 160.4 159.6} 161.0] 159.7) 160.4} 160.5} 160.1) 160.3} 160.3) 160.7; 160.6; 161.3) 161.9} 162.1 
Sugar and sweets......... 155.6 158.8| 157.1] 153.4} 157.6] 158.8) 159.9} 159.6; 159.5} 159.5} 158.2] 158.9} 160.4; 161.3) 162.1 
Fats and oils.. 155.4 455.3] 156.3] 156.2} 155.7] 154.3} 154.7] 154.0] 155.2) 155.8) 153.4] 152.9} 155.7) 158.7} 157.7 
Other foods.. ee Rd 176.3 177.6} 176.5} 178.2| 176.7} 177.9] 177.6} 177.3); 177.2) 177.2) 178.8) 178.5) 178.5) 178.5) 178.9 

Other miscellaneous foods" 109.1 109.7} 108.3) 108.5} 109.5} 109.6} 110.8} 109.9} 110.1) 110.1) 111.0) 110.7] 110.1) 110.9) 110.5 
Food away from home’ 173.8 178.2| 177.0} 177.1) 177.5) 178.0) 178.4, 178.7) 179.0} 179.4 179.7) 180.0} 179.8) 180.5} 181.0 

Other food away from home’ 113.6] 118.14] 116.8} 117.4) 117.7] 118.1] 1182} 1189] 119.3) 119.6) 120.0) 120.1) 120.2} 120.4) 120.7 

Alcoholic beverages... 178.8 183.3] 182.2! 182.8] 183.1] 183.2} 183.6] 183.8] 183.4) 184.3) 184.6) 184.7) 185.5) 185.7) 186.8 

GOUGH eerste oes ancresccatectansncascsesen conn vercesenrostsn 2 172.1 175.7| 174.4) 174.8) 175.1] 176.1] 176.5] 176.9] 177.0} 176.9) 176.9} 176.9) 177.9) 178.7) 179.9 
Shelter... 194.5 201.9) 200.6) 201.0) 201.2 20.7| 202.3) 202.9} 203.0) 203.5} 203.7; 203.9) 204.9) 205.5} 205.9 

Rent of primary residence..... 191.5 199.0} 197.5} 197.8 98.1} 198.7| 199.2) 199.6] 200.0) 200.6] 201.3) 201.9) 202.6) 203.0} 203.4 
Lodging away from home* 118.4 118.4] 122.2} 122.0] 120.7) 120.4) 121.3} 122.9) 117.7} 117.7) 114.0} 109.6) 114.3) 118.0) 120.4 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.6 195.1 193.3) 193.9] 194.2} 194.7) 195.2} 195.7} 196.4; 196.9) 197.4) 198.0) 198.5) 198.6} 198.8 
Tenants’ and household insurance ‘= 106.4 108.7; 106.9) 107.5} 107.6} 107.9] 108.7) 109.7) 110.1) 110.4) 111.2) 112.3) 113.7) 113.9) 113.8 

Filals arid Utilities: sevccacaseacssmastotee 149.5 142.9) 139.6} 139.6] 140.7] 145.6] 146.1] 146.2) 146.5) 143.6} 143.0} 143.5) 145.3) 147.4) 153.6 
Fuels... “ 134.2 126.1 122.8) 122.7} 123.9] 129.1] 129.6} 129.6} 129.9] 126.7) 126.0) 126.4) 128.3) 130.5} 137.0 

Fuel oil eon Bb ae Fiiss 129.2 115.0| 112.7} 114.7] 114.0} 112.2} 110.9) 111.3] 114.5} 118.6} 121.0) 125.0) 135.8) 155.7) 167.9 

Gas (piped) and electricity.............. 141.5 133.4 129.8] 129.6) 131.0] 136.9] 137.5) 137.4] 137.6) 133.8) 132.9] 133.2) 134.7) 136.0} 142.6 
Household furnishings and operations 125.8 124.4] 124.9] 125.1) 125.0] 124.8) 124.7) 124.2} 123.9] 123.9) 123.7} 123.0) 123.2) 123.5) 122.8 
Apparel ......... 126.1 123.1 126.9| 127.9] 126.2) 122.0] 118.0| 119.6) 123.5) 125.5) 124.6) 120.9) 117.3) 119.4) 122.5 

Men's and boys! apparel... 125.8 421.7) 125.2) 125.8] 124.6] © 121.1] 118.6] 118.2} 119.8} 122.3) 122.7) 118.8) 115.7) 116.8) 120.6 

Women's and girls' apparel.........seeeeteees 117.3 114.6} 119.7} 120.9] 118.2} 112.7) 106.5}. 109.6} 116.8) 119.3) 117.2) 112.3) 106.7) 111.0) 116.4 

Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel '..........esssssssss | 130.9 428.6} 131.7| 131.7] 129.9] 127.5} 125.3) 126.8] 1284/ 129.5) 129.7} 127.2) 122.4) 123.6) 125.8 

Footwear....... 123.1 421.2| 122.8) 124.4) 124.4) 121.0] 118.2) 119.6] 121.4) 122.3) 122.5) 120.8; 119.5) 119.3) 119.6 

Transportation... 153.6 151.8] 149.2) 152.7} 152.7) 162.4) 152.7; 153.0) 153.1 154.0] 154.2; 153.0} 154.6) 158.2) 160.3 
Private transportation... 150.8 149.0| 146.4 149.8) 149.8} 149.5] 149.9] 150.2} 150.4 151.4| 151.6} 150.4) 152.0) 155.7) 157.8 
New and used motor vehicles 101.9 99.4 99.7 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.2 97.9 98.0 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 2003 


Series = 
2001 2002 | Mar. | Apr. [ May June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |_ Jan. L Feb. | Mar. 
New Vehicles: iaiecsedscssanesctvercerercee 143.2 141.1] 141.8] 141.5} 140.9] 140.3] 139.8 85] 139.8] 140.7] 141.5] 141.7} 140.9} 140.3) 140.4 


159.8 152.8] 153.0} 152.6] 152.7) 153.0} 153.6) 154.2) 153.1 151.5} 149.7} 149.3] 149.2} 149.2) 149.2 
Motor fuel.......ccceee 124.9 117.0] 108.0] 121.7} 121.8] 120.4) 121.2) 121.8} 122.1 124.9] 124.8| 120.0} 126.7} 140.9) 148.5 
Gasoline (all types).. eyeurnceeisy 124.2 116.4] 107.5] 121.2} 121.2} 119.9] 120.6] 121.3) 121.6) 124.4) 124.3) 119.4) 126.1 140.3] 147.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.............+..] 104.0 106.1} 105.7; 106.0} 106.0] 105.9} 106.7) 107.0} 106.7} 106.2} 106.5} 106.3) 107.1 107.5} 107.2 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ | 185.1 191.7| 189.9] 190.5) 191.4} 191.5] 191.4 192.5} 192.9} 193.3) 194.3] 195.0} 195.4; 196.2) 196.0 
Public transportation.......csccecsscscsssssseteersesesesesnes 204.9 202.6) 203.0] 204.5] 206.3} 205.9] 204.7| 204.5} 201.9] 199.2] 198.5] 199.2} 198.1 199.8] 202.0 
Medical Care.......cccsceseees a 271.8 284.6] 280.9 281.9] 282.9] 283.6] 285.5] 286.3] 286.7| 288.3) 289.6] 290.6) 291.8) 293.0} 293.5 
Medical care commodities 242.7 251.1| 249.0] 249.6) 250.3] 251.3) 252.3] 252.3] 252.5} 252.8] 253.5] 254.0} 254.8) 255.1) 256.1 
Medical care services. Sort 278.5 292.5| 288.4] 289.6 290.6] 291.3] 293.5} 294.5} 294.9) 296.9] 2984) 299.5) 300.9) 302.3) 3027 
Professional Services. .........:000 ac 248.7 256.0| 254.0] 254.6] 255.3] 255.3] 257.2] 256.9} 256.8] 2582) 2587) 259.2| 260.0] 261.0) 261.3 
Hospital and related services 333.8 363.2| 354.3] 357.1] 359.4] 360.6] 363.2} 367.1) 3689] 3726) 376.7] 379.1] 3822) 384.8) 385.3 


Used cars and trucks’. 


Recreation” 103.6 104.6] 104.6} 105.0] 104.9] 104.6] 104.6] 104.7} 104.4} 194.6) 104.5) 104.7) 105.1 105.4] 105.4 

Video and audio’”...... 4 100.9 102.0} 102.1 102.2) 102.3] 102.2} 101.8} 101.6] 101.4) 101.8] 102.2| 102.4) 102.7 103.0 102.9 

Education and communication’ ........scs:sseese-+4 105.3 107.6] 106.5} 106.0} 106.5} 106.7} 107.4; 108.6} 109.1 109.0} 1088} 108.8; 109.2 109.2 108.9 

Edu cation enc See ee eee ie. 8 118.7 125.9] 123.3] 123.3] 123.5] 124.4] 124.8] 126.9] 129.3] 129.6] 129.7) 129.7) 130.3) 130.7) 130.8 

Educational books and supplies... Fe 299.9 31815} 315.1 315.3] 316.3] 318.2; 319.1 320.4] 323.9] 324.2} 325.0] 324.5] 330.6} 333.6) 333.9 

Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 334.7 354.8] 347.2) 347.2] 347.7] 350.3] 351.4] 357.7} 364.9| 365.7| 366.0} 366.0} 367.2; 368.0) 3682 
Communication unseen 94.5 93.7 93.3 92.6 93.3 93.1 93.9 94.6 93.9 93.6 93.3 93.2 93.5 93.4 92.8 
Information and information processing’ Bs 93.8 92.7 92.6 91.7 92.5 92.4 92.7 93.4 92.4 92.4 92.0 93.0 92.3 92.2 91.6 | 
Telephone SONICS! > See eee i! 99.4 99.9 99.3 98.4 99.4 99.3 99.7} 100.8} 100.3} 100.2} 100.1 100.1 100.7} 100.7 99.9 | 
Information and information processing | 
other than telephone services!"*.....-......... 22.1 19.0 19.5 19.3 19.2 19.1 19.1 18.9 18.5 18.3 17.9 178 17.7 ATS 174 


Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment! 29.1 21.8 22.8 22.5 22.7 22.3 22.1 21.7 20.8 20.4 19.7 19.3 19.1 18.6 18.6 

Other goods and services.. seein 289.5 302.0) 295.2) 301.7; 299.1] 303.5} 303.5} 306.0} 307.8) 3049} 305.0} 305.1 305.6} 306.4) 305.6 
Tobacco and smoking products........:.:c0cceeeee| 426.1 463.2) 434.1] 462.7} 450.1] 468.7; 468.8) 480.7} 4884) 473.1 472.8| 4743] 474.3) 4748) 4694 
170.3 174.1 173.7| 173.9] 174.0) 174.4) 174.4] 174.3) 174.4) 174.8) 174.9) 174.7] 175.2) 175.7] 1764 
155.7 155.5] 156.0} 156.2} 155.4) 156.2] 155.3} 155.1 155.2} 155.5} 155.0} 1542] 154.8] 154.0) 153.8 


Personal care! 
1 
Personal care products .. 


Personal care ROIVICOS ee niet 184.9 189.1 188.0 188.7 189.1 189.0 189.4 189.8 190.0 190.1 190.6 190.7 189.1 191.6 192.4 

Miscellaneous personal ServiCes...........0.:06+04 262.8 274.0) 272.5} 272.6] 273.6) 274.1) 274.7) 275.2) 2749) 275.9) 276.6) 276.7} 277.9) 279.9) 281.1 
Commodity and service group: 

COMMOGHES ic. cn ses sseisreseoniseocey 151.4 150.4] 149.8} 151.7) 151.2} 150.5] 150.1 150.4{ 151.0 151.4] 151.3 150.3 150.7 152.8 154.0 


Food and beverages...... ied 173.0 176.1 176.1 176.1 175.7] 175.7) 275.7) 175.9] 1762) 176.3) 1766] 177.1 177.4) 178.3] 178.5 


Commodities less food and beverages...........-.| 138.7 135.5] 134.7) 137.5} 136.8) 135.9} 135.2) 135.6) 136.4) 136.9] 136.5] 135.0} 135.5} 138.0) 139.6 
Nondurables less food and beverages............ 149.0 147.0} 144.8) 150.5] 149.3} 147.8} 146.5} 147.7} 149.4] 159.6} 150.2] 147.3} 148.3) 153.8] 157.3 
PAPA VACEN vt wn gate car cdtegips extort ear Sisarnemsgenevodos 126.1 123.1] 126.9} 127.9} 126.2} 122.0) 118.0} 119.6) 123.5] 125.5] 124.6) 120.9) 117.3) 119.4) 122.5 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel... 166.3 165.3} 159.4) 168.1) 167.2} 167.3] 167.6} 168.5) 169.1 169.7; 169.6) 167.2} 171.0} 178.7) 182.6 


Durables............ 
SOPMICOS...:0rsosscesraee 


125.3 121.8) 122.3) 122.1) 122.0) WG) . 121.5) 121.3) 214 121.0} 120.6) 120.4) 120.41 119.9) 119.8 
199.6 205.9} 203.9) 204.2) 204.8} 205.8) 206.6) 207.3) 207.6) 207.8) 208.1] 2083] 209.4) 210.2] 211.2 


187.3 194.5} 193.2} 193.7} 193.9] 194.3) 194.8} 195.5) 195.5} 196.1 196.2} 196.3} 197.3] 197.9] 198.3 
199.1 207.7; 205.6} 206.2) 207.1; 207.3) 208.0) 208.6} 2088) 210.0) 211.4) 211.7} 2122] 213.2] 213.9 
233.7 241.6) 238.8) 238.9] 239.7) 240.4) 241.6] 243.4) 244.1) 2446] 244.8] 245.1] 246.2! 247.1] 247.0 


Rent of shelter® 
Transporatation services. 


Other SOrViCeS......ccecsceeens 
Special indexes: 

All items less food 

All items less shelter...... 

All items less medical care 


173.6 175.8} 174.3) 175.7) 175.8] 175.9) 176.1 176.7) (177.1 177.5} 177.5) 177.0) 177.7) 179.3) 180.6 
167.6 168.3) 167.1 168.5] 168.4) 168.4) 168.4] 168.9) 169.5} 169.7) 169.7] 169.1 169.7) 171.5] 172.9 
169.1 ATA 170.0] 171.4 TTO} A712) A718 W71S) W722i AVeS) AveS)— 1724 172.7) 174.2| 175.4 


Commodities leSs f00d......cccccscccseesteeesesesesees 140.2 137.3) 136.5] 139.1] 138.5) 137.6) 136.9} 137.4) 138.14] 138.6] 138.3] 136.8) 137.1] 139.7) 141.4 
Nondurables loss f00d.......:ccsssessssssesesnensesecees 150.8 149.2} 147.0} 152.5) 151.4) 150.0) 148.7] 149.8} 151.5} 152.6] 152.3] 149.6] 150.5| 155.8] 159.2 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 166.7 166.1) 160.7} 168.7} 167.9} 168.0} 168.3} 169.2) 169.6] 179.3} 170.2} 168.0] 171.6] 178.7] 182.3 
NONGUBUICG asst taierrenmaniai onset osiiis 161.4 161.4) 160.8} 163.7} 162.9} 162.2) 161.6} 162.2) 163.2] 163.9! 1639] 162.6] 163.2] 166.5 168.5 


Services less rent of shelter” 188.5 193.1] 190.5} 190.7} 181.6} 193.2} 194.1 194.9) 195.3} 195.2} 195.6] 195.9] 196.9] 197.9] 199.5 
Services less medical care services ial 193.1 198.9} 197.0) 197.4) 197.9] 198.9] 199.6] 200.4] 200.6] 200.7} 200.9] 201.1] 202.1} 2029 204.0 
al 128.7 120.9 114.7 121.6 122.2 124.1 124.7 125.0 125.3 125.2 124.8 122.6 126.9 135.1 142.2 
All items leSS ONEFGY.....cccecsescstseeceteteseseseeenes 179.8 183.6} 182.9} 183.4) 183.3) 183.2} 183.3] 183.8] 184.3] 184.7] 184.8] 184.6] 184.8] 185.5 185.9 
All items less food and energy...... 181.7 185.6) 184.9} 185.5} 185.4) 185.3} 185.4/ 186.0} 186.5) 186.9] 187.0] 186.7] 186.9 1875 188.0 
Commodities less food and energy.............. 146.1 144.4) 145.0) 145.8) 145.0] 144.2) 143.2] 143.7) 1444] 144.5] 144.1 143.1 142.2 1426 143.1 
Energy commodities 17.3 108.7 121.9 121.9 120.5 121.2 122.2 125.1 125.2 120.7 127.6 142.4 150.0 
Services less energy. 213.9 213.3 216.1} 216.5 2177 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. Dash indicates data not available. 
3 Indexes ona December 1082.0 100 base. Note: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2002 2003 
—— 
_|__ule’ Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. 
URS CRY: AVOTAQO in. cigs akesecaneadecsade sesh de covavaseeee tessa M 181.0} 181.3) 181.3) 180.9) 181.7} 183.1 
Region and area size” 

Northeast urban M 189.5} 189.9} 190.1] 189.6} 190.5] 191.7 

Size A—More than 1,500,000. M 191.2} 191.5} 191.7] 191.4] 192.2) 193.5 

Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.. M 112.6} 113.0] 113.1] 112.6] 113.1] 113.8 

Midwest urban* M 176.2} 176.3] 176.1) 175.5} 176.2) 177.8 

Size A—Wore than 1,500,000...... M 178.2} 178.7! 178.3) 177.8} 178.2] 180.0 

Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 111.5) 111.9] 111.7) 111.4) 112.0) 112.8 

Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 170.0) 170.2] 170.4) 169.5) 170.7) 172.5 

SOUT UTD AN vcrterantcere rer ics sivtcsulonesdsebasei olesssaceveats M 174.2| 174.9) 174.9) 174.6] 175.1] 176.4 

Size A—More than 1,500,000............cescsescececcscscesrsveeeres M 175.7} 176.9] 176.1) 175.9] 176.7) 178.3 

Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M Ae) e106), A119)" Aa6| Ter 12:5 

Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000) M 172.6} 173.9} 173.0] 172.3} 173.2] 1748 

West Urban eetorats tvisrarsstescyresearnsvne M 185.7; 185.8) 185.8) 185.5} 186.6] 188.1 

Size A—Wore than 1,500,000.. fot M 188.2} 188.4) 188.4) 188.0) 189.2} 190.9 

Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.........essssccocssssssessneesssene M 113.1) 113.3) 113.1] 113.1) 113.8) 114.5 

Size classes: 
M 165.5] 165.8] 165.7); 165.4) 166.1); 167.5} 168.4| 163.8) 164.0) 164.0} 163.7/ 164.3) 165.8] 166.8 
M W108) 9192.1) 112.2) 119.9) 192.3) 113:1) 9114.0) A196) TAASHESI 7 TA AS 26 Sis 
M 174.3] 174.3) 174.5) 173.8) 174.6) 176.0} 176.9} 172.9] 173.0} 173.1 172.5| 173.2} 174.7) 175.6 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI.........:.00ccecsecseeeeeeeeee M 182.1] 182.8) 183.2| 182.4] 182.7] 184.1] 184.8] 175.8] 176.5} 176.9} 176.0] 176.4] 178.1] 179.0 
Los Angeles-Riverside—Orange County, CA............0::006 M 183.4] 183.7) 184.0} 183.7] 185.2) 186.5} 188.2] 176.3) 176.5) 177.0} 176.7} 177.8} 179.6} 181.6 
New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. | M 193.3} 193.7] 193.4) 193.1] 194.7] 196.2} 197.1| 188.5} 188.8) 188.8) 188.7) 189.7} 191.3) 192.1 
Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH—ME-CT...............666 1 199.1 -| 200.4 -| 199.8 - 202.8 197.7 -| 199.2 -| 199.3 -| 202.3 
Gloveland-Akron, OH iii. .ccccsscutersclaseltscanciecesaacesbesssseees 1 174.6 -| 173.4 -| 173.5 - 175.4 165.7 -| 164.9 -| 165.3 -| 167.1 
DASH r UM CONLINT TNs ccccen eu czucvea saatep sits cxetsedunsuntrevnaimaxps i 173.2 -| 173.6 -| 174.0 - 176.8 172.9 -| 173.0 =| 173.3 -| 176.5 
Washinaton-Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV" 1 114.0 -| 114.0 -| 114.6) - | 115.9] 113.7 -| 113.5 -| 1144 -| 115.5 
Atlanta, GA se 2 -| 179.4 —| 177.3 -| 180.7 - -| 176.3 -| 174.6 -| 178.1 - 
Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml........c:cscccccssesessseeseeeseeeeeees 2 -| 180.4 -| 179.7 -| 182.4 - -| 175.0 -| 174.4 -| 176.8 - 
Houston—Galveston-Brazoria, TX. 2 -| 162.6 -| 159.8 - 164 - -| 160.3 -| 158.0 -| 161.7 - 
Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL 2 SW ree -| 177.9 Sl enisols = -| 174.5 =| 17533 = 178 - 
Philadelphia—Wilmington-Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... 2 -| 185.8 -| 185.3 -| 186.6 - -| 185.6 -| 184.9 -| 185.9 - 
San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA..........::cccseseeeees 2 -| 194.3 -| 193.2 -| 197.7 - -| 190.0 -| 189.6 -| 193.7 = 
Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA..........::scceeessseersneeneees 2 - 186.2 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other 


goods and services priced as indicated: 
M—Every month. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 


* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census 


Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 


tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 


AK; Cincinnatti, OH-KY-IN; Kansas City, MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, 
MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling 
and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than 
the national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for 
use in their escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific 
date. 

Dash indicates data not available. 
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34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100] 


2002 


Series 1993 1994 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
179.9 
£5 
Food and beverages: 
ANG OXisctesiccecinceetoncceccandumocarenteationterschestetpteCovsvneters 141.6 144.9 148.9 176.8 
Percent change... ant 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 22 2.2 2.3 3.1 1.8 
Housing: 
141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 180.3 
2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 2.2 
133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 124.0 
RENCONEGNANGE He. cccsscccrcceceeteanprescvepnateaeceresecocdenss 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 aA -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 -2.6 
Transportation: 
WINGO? 2 scawscccscaraestteceston va sancdevanseeesdcvienustetecscnsetne 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 152.9 
POI CONE CHANGE ii..c-.:ccoatevonssssucestonrcosnsssencvecsivesssecy 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 —9 
Medical care: 
PAG OX roewette = codes Sones sus aracatstr devas ccuvasesesstubsueewectventserens 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 285.6 
POF CONE ENANG Olen cee snoscsntaeessarernacteinaserenapeemnsesteace 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 4.1 46 47 
Other goods and services: 
POO Nec ec pepsentan cntsens sspansensemsione seve cebrcceteas cotevexssncrntecs 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 293.2 
POF COM GHANG@incecesssractrectriscccneasrcercerienss sanders 5.2 3.8 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
WENDON casas yc cactcesnasvey cis ch tues csebecnsneresamusinasksanaxiiesunpoin 142.1 175.9 
POrCent CHANGE: <--ns-ccocyorsavesvovsncvsnesoseveavesrvnsercnass 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
Annual average 2002 2003 
Grouping —— 
2001 | 2002 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb.” | Mar.? 
FiniShOd GOOG scaccnccecesncevsezensvonesncecere 140.7 138.8 | 138.7] 138.8) 138.6] 139.0} 1388] 1388} 139.1 140.6 | 139.6] 139.1 141.2) 142.5] 144.5 
Finished Consumer QOOdS...........scseseseee 141.5 139.3 138.9 139.2 139.1 139.6 139.6 139.6 140.0 141.5 140.3 139.8 142.5 144.3 146.7 
Finished consumer fOOdS..........2cseeesee 141.3 140.0} 143.4] 139.2] 139.4} 139.8] 139.8} 139.3} 138.7) 139.1 139.2| 139.6) 141.7| 1423] 142.6 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUGING OOS ia, scccsccencsescescnssetrvanecvagss 141.4 138.7 136.9 138.9 138.6 139.3 139.1 139.3 140.2 142.1 140.3 139.6 142.4 144.8 147.9 
Nondurable goods less food............++++4 142.8 139.8 136.7 139.8 139.5 140.6 141.0 141.5 142.8 143.9 141.8 141.3 144.7 148.7 152.5 
Durable goods 133.9 132/9)|" 133:6)| 1335] 133.0), 132:8] 131-5]; 131-0) 131-1 134.5; |) 133.55) 1324 133.8 | 132.7] 134.5 
Capital equipment 139.7 139.1 139.5] 139.3] 139.1 139.0) 138.4] 138.2] 138.3) 139.7] 139.3] 138.6] 139.6) 139.1 140.1 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components..............020++ 4 128.7 127.8 126.1 127.2 127.1 127.7 128.1 128.4 129.3 129.7 129.8 129.4 131.2 133.6 136.2 
Materials and components 
FON MANULACLUTIN Gi ance nentececerarsaceaeseceerecerese= 127.4 126.1 125.1 125.5 | 125.5] 125.9] 126.3) 126.5] 126.9] 127.3) 1278) 127.3} 127.9} 129.6| 129.9 
Materials for food manufacturing «124.3 123.3°| 122.9) 121.8) 121.2) 122.1 122.7 | 123.1 123.9 | 124.3 125.3} 127.2} 1289] 129.6] 128.9 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 131.8 129.3 126.5 128.0 128.1 128.8 129.7 130.3 131.5 132.8 133.3 131.5 133.5 138.2 139.2 
Materials for durable manufacturing......... 125.2 124.7 123.5 123.7 124.1 124.7 125.3 125.3 125.9 125.7 126.4 126.3 126.3 127.2 127.0 
Components for manufacturing................ 126.3 126.1 126.4 126.3 126.2 126.1 126.0 125.9 125.9 125.8 126.1 126.0 125.8 125.9 126.1 
Materials and components 
HOF CONSWUGHON nares cececnnrosasaetewcaceenedieaeuedsd 150.6 151.3 150.7 151.1 151.4 151.5 15127. 152.1 152.1 151.8 151.1 151.1 151.5 152.2 152.2 
Processed fuels and lubricants.................. 104.5 96.2 91.3 95.3 94.8 96.4 97.3 97.6 100.6 101.6 101.1 100.4 107.0 114.3 125.4 
GONTAINOLS ie ctesseasaracsancsscnsensr ad 153.1 152.2 151.7 151.2 151.0 151.3 151.4 151.5 152.5 153:5 153.8 153.4 153.6 153.9 154.1 
SHOP OS teseeae count stasecocerenscishaversernavesnsersch 138.6 138.9] 138.3) 138.5] 138.4] 138.7] 139.1 139.3) 139.6] 139.6] 139.7] 139.7] 140.0] 140.5] 141.2 
Crude materials for further 
PFOCOSSING......0.ccccsosssecccorsscccssscsnzcceecese 121.3 108.1 103.7 108.3 109.9 105.7 106.8 108.7 110.9 111.6 Wie 119.4 127.9 134.1 127.8 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs...........0eesseees 106.2 99.5} 102.8 96.5 98.2 96.8 98.0 99.7 | 100.7 99.7 99.4} 100.4} 105.7} 106.3} 105.2 
Crude nonfood materials............:ccseeseeses 127.3 111.2 100.9 114.0 115.6 109.2 110.2 112.1 115.4 117.4 127.3 130.6 141.3 151.9 185.7 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 140.4 138.3 137.2 138.5 138.2 138.6 138.3 138.4 139.0 140.7 139.5 138.7 140.9 142.3 144.7 
Finished Energy QOOUG..........ssscceeceereeeerces 96.8 88.8 85.0 88.8 88.4 89.8 90.5 91.3 93.0 94.4 91.1 90.4 95.1 101.5 107.5 
Finished goods less GNerQy....-.--..s.sseeeee 147.5 147.3 148.2 147.3 147.1 147.3 146.7 146.5 146.4 147.8 147.5 147.1 148.5 148.2 148.9 
Finished consumer goods less energy......... 150.8 150.8 | 151.9 150.6 | 150.5} 150.7 150.3} 150.0} 149.9} 151.2 151.0) .150:7 |, 152:3 i, 352.4 152.7 
Finished goods less food and energy........|_ 150.0 150.2} 150.2} 150.4] 150.2} 150.2] 149.5] 149.3] 149.5] 151.2] 150.8] 150.1 151.2) 150.6] 151.5 
Finished consumer goods less food 
MIC OMONGY ecccsyessuvasnuvessvecucvsnasensevducacane 156.9 157.7 157.4 157.9 157-7 157.8 157.1 156.8 157.1 159.0 158.6 157.8 159.1 158.4 159.2 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
INCOMOLGY scrtecencsrssecncrerecececocerdctusvsatsnss 175.1 177.7| 176.3| 177.6| 177.6| 178.0) 177.9] 177.9] 1783] 178.7] 1788) 1788) 179.6] 179.3) 179.2 
Intermediate materials less foods 
PANACUOOGS tatetesncesseathexencsrectiancuners-nesesaatee seed 130.5 128.5 126.8 127.9 127.9 128.4 128.8 129.0 130.0 130.4 130.5 130.0 131.8 134.3 137.1 
Intermediate foods and feeds. 115.9 115.6 114.3 113.6 112.9 114.2 115.8 116.8 118.0 117.4 RICE 119.1 120.3 121.2 121.0 
Intermediate energy goods. 104.1 95.9 90.9 94.9 94.6 96.2 96.7 97.0} 100.4} 101.6} 101.0 99.5]} 1059] 113.8) 124.8 
Intermediate goods less ENerQy.........+-+--+-+ 135.1 134.6 | 133.8] 134.0] 134.0] 134.4] 1348) 135.0) 135.3] 135.4] 135.7] 135.6] 136.1 137.1 137.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
ANG IOMON OY re coccncevsdususnvessocncenescvecdutcussvessen 136.4 135.8 135.0 135.4 135.4 135.7 136.0 136.2 136.5 136.6 136.9 136.7 137.2 138.2 138.5 
Crude energy materials...........-:ssscssceseed 122.8 101.8 89.9} 107.3] 108.3 97.8 98.1 101.2} 105.9] 108.9] 1232] 127.6) 141.6) 154.8] 202.0 
Crude materials less energy... rs 112.2 108.6 109.3 105.5 107.5 107.4 108.9 110.0 111.6 109.8 109.5 110.4 115.0 116.6 116.1 
Crude nonfood materials less energy........| 130.6 135.6 | 129.0} 131.8} 134.9] 138.6 141.0} 140.3} 140.0] 139.4 139.1 139.7} 142.5] 146.7] 148.3 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


res Annual average 2003 

sic ndus' = 
tf 2001 | 2002 | Mar. | Apr. | May | June Feb.” | Mar.? 
— | Total Mining INdUStrieS..........ceceseeeeeereeseneee 114.3 96.3 87.5 99.8} 100.3 93.5 93.5 126.2 | 137.4] 1708 


70.8 73.4 12.9 73.4 73.9 76.9 74.7 
91.3 94.0 94.6 94.4 94.4 93.7 93.9 
127.5 106.5 92.7] 111.9] 112.7] 101.7} 102.0 


10 Metal mining... 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)........ . 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)............02J 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, except fuelS.........ccccceeecreree| 141.0 143.5 | 143.5] 143.4] 143.6] 143.7] 143.7 


— | Total manufacturing industries...........ece4 134.6 133.6 | 132.8] 133.8] 133.5] 133.6] 133.6 z ‘ 
20 Food and kindred products... 132.8 131.6 | 132.0] 131.5] 130.9] 131.3] 131.5] 131.3] 136.1] 131.6] 131.7] 132.8) 133.8] 1348] 134.7 
21 Tobacco manufactures.. 386.1 134.7 | 392.2] 407.8] 408.0] 408.2| 4086) 408.5|] 4085] 408.5] 409.2] 409.0} 4085] 4087] 4096 


22 TOXINS Mill PRODUCER icccspcecsvecnvesesevacersrerntece 116.9 115.7] 115.8] 115.8] 115.5] 115.8] 115.7] 115.5] 1156] 1156] 116.0] 115.4] 1159] 1152] 1148 
23 Apparel and other finished products 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.8 125.3} 125.2] 125.0] 125.1} 125.2) 125.3] 125.3} 125.1 | 126.0] 1258) 125.3) 1252] 1252) 1255 


24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture............ 
25 Furniture and fixtures. 


156.2 155.3 | 156.7] 156.8] 156.0] 155.3} 155.5] 155.9] 155.3] 1548] 154.1] 1542| 1544] 155.7] 155.3 
145.4 146.2 | 145.7| 145.7] 145.9] 146.1] 1466] 146.6) 147.0] 146.7] 1469] 1465] 1469] 147.1] 147.3 


26 Paper and allied products.........ccccceeee| 146.2 143.7] 142.9] 143.3] 1425] 142.8] 142.9] 1435] 144.1] 1446] 145.3] 145.0} 145.0] 1452] 143.9 
27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries......., 188.7 193.0} 192.1] 192.6] 1926] 192.9] 193.1] 1932] 193.4] 1938] 194.0] 1942] 195.7] 196.3] 196.5 
28 Chemicals and allied products... 158.4 157.3} 155.1] 155.9] 156.3] 157.0] 158.5] 158.6] 158.7] 159.5] 160.6] 159.6} 160.8] 162.0] 163.7 
29 Petroleum refining and related products.........) 105.3 98.8 89.2 | 100.5 99.7 98.9} 101.1] 103.2] 109.6] 117.6} 107.1] 1024] 1163} 1382] 146.0 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 125.9 125.4] 124.6] 124.8] 125.3] 125.8] 1255] 125.9] 1263] 126.3] 125.7] 1256] 126.4] 126.9] 1283 
31 Leather and leather products...........ccccceeeeey 141.3 141.1] 140.0] 140.1] 140.6] 140.9] 141.4] 142.0] 141.9] 141.7] 142.3] 1424] 1423] 1428] 143.1 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 136.0 137.0 | 136.3] 136.6 | 137.1} 137.2] 137.0] 137.4] 137.6} 137.5] 136.9] 1372] 137.6] 137.8] 137.6 
33 Primary metal industri€S.........ccceceereneeeeteeee 116.1 116.1 114.4] 114.7] 115.4] 116.3] 116.9] 117.1 1179) 117-6} 1182) 1179) T1175) T1734" Ths 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 

OQUIDMO NS cat sevscvcixsetscexsse 131.0 131.7 | %39.2 | 131.31 137.4] 131.61 1319) 192304 132.1) 132.1) 1392-37 19237 Tea) es) tee 
35. Machinery, except electrical... cece 118.0 4117.2 | 117.7 | 197.6:) 117.6) 117.4] 11%2] NEG! 1168) 1G?) 1166) T1168) Wee) 716-37 jiGs 


36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies..... 
37 Transportation 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


107.0 105.7 | 106.6} 106.1} 105.9] 105.8} 105.5} 105.5} 105.4} 105.1 | 104.9] 1045] 1043] 104.0] 104.1 
137.9 137.2 | 137.9] 137.7] 137.1] 137.0] 135.5] 135.0} 135.1} 139.2] 1383] 1368] 138.5] 137.5] 139.8 


goods; watches and CIOCKS. 0.0... eneeeeeeee 127.3 128.5 | 128.9] 128.2] 128.2] 128.3] 128.3] 128.4] 128.7] 1287] 1288] 128.9] 129.8| 130.2] 129.9 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100)...........esesssssecesenescneed 132.4 133.2 | 132.9] 133.3] 133.1] 133.3] 133.4] 133.4] 1335] 133.4] 132.7] 133.7] 1339] 133.8] 134.0 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100).. | 3285 124.5 | 123.5 | 123.7] 124.1] 124.3] 124.3] 125.0} 125.1 | 125.4] 125.9] 1259] 1265] 126.8| 127.3 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 143.4 150.2} 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4} 155.0} 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0| 155.0] 155.0] 155.0] 155.0 
44 Water transportation (12/92 = 100).. 129.8 134.0 | 128.7) 127.9} 131.7] 134.0] 135.4] 135.3] 139.0] 1884] 141.0] 142.3] 142.4] 140.8! 140.9 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)..... a 7 158.0 | 156.8] 156.3] 156.2] 156.8} 157.9] 158.0] 158.6 | 159.6] 160.3] 160.7| 160.6] 159.8] 160.3 
46 | __Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....| 110.3 419.9} 999.6 | 199.5 | 119.9) 119.5 |_ 112.3 | 112.5 | 1125) 1127) 412.39 | 312:3)). 4490) 4qai ae 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


(1982 = 100] 
Index 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 2002 
Finished goods 

124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 138.8 
125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 140.0 
78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 88.8 
castvctueatecraes crest es 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 150.2 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 

components 

TOCA entenetes eteeiaccrteterctctss nase ctemeerece ween eracvassaneeet cores 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 129.2 129.7 127.8 
OOS Watsesnerepen eps trusentsnemaneerte coerce secre cncd se eevretais 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 119.2 124.3 123.3 
Energy scnctn.- 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 101.7 104.1 95.9 
OTE ah cnet RREE SE cca ae Boo EEN BEN ISCO COBDOERS 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 136.6 136.4 135.8 

Crude materials for further processing 
Total eres. -cecpevsenee pueweusunecsh usuousececedviscatvitcrscstvassesestieved 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 11144 96.8 98.2 120.6 121.3 108.1 
Foods. ‘ 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 100.2 106.2 99.5 
ENC. OV ircccsseasseneset uses scrote ies can aneecaeneseaeee tencicceated 76.7 72.1 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 122.1 122.8 101.8 
UNG atecsrectaucescat cee sacncoe dieses uence weit Sevevsses sseucccrcon 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 118.0 101.8 100.8 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


{2000 = 100) 
2003 
anc Industry te 
Rev. 3 Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Feb. | Mar. 
T = | med 
0| Food and live animals. 100.3} 100.6 99.7 99.8} 101.1 103.4 | 107.7] 106.4] 106.7} 105.8] 105.6} 106.1 105.9 
01 Meat and meat preparations.. ; 93.2 92.0 91.6 90.0 87.8 88.7 89.8 89.1 87.8 90.3 90.4 95.4 96.4 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations... «| 105.4 105.2 103.8 106.5 112.7 119.9 133.4 130.5 131.7 126.3 123.0 123.2 122.1 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry.........-. 102.5 | 103.7] 103.8 99.0 98.0 98.2 98.9 97.8 98.9 98.3 | 100.6 97.4 95.2 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuelS........ssssersereed 87.7 89.7 90.9 95.3 99.8 97.9 97.3 96.8 98.3 98.5 99.8} 101.0} 102.2 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits...... 92.0 93.8 95.1 102.9] 117.0] 1135] 114.1 107.2} 1169} 1162] 119.4] 1166] 116.6 
24} Cork and wood...........605 87.2 87.3 87.4 87.1 88.1 88.8 90.0 90.7 90.7 90.3 90.9 91.1 91.2 
25| Pulp and waste paper..... 74.1 TTA 81.0 89.3 96.5 89.6 86.5 88.5 87.8 85.2 82.6 86.4 89.3 
26] ~=Textile fibers and their waste.... -| 86.2 86.8 84.9 88.6 94.6 93.1 94.2 94.2 96.4 98.3 | 100.2 101.6 | 105.0 
28] Metalliferous ores and metal SCrAP..........ccceesssereneeseenes 87.3 91.7 98.9 99.8 99.6 97.9 93.9 94.1 91.8 96.3 99.6} 104.6) 104.4 
3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 89.8 99.7 95.4 93.9 97.1 97.3 | 102.8} 109.3] 104.5 99.5} 112.0] 123.8} 130.7 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes nape nacrcentcracomeennen a] patie 111.4 111.4 110.9 114.3 114.3 114.0 114.0 114.0 113.7 113.7 113.7 113.9 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 83.6 95.8 90.2 87.9 91.6 92.0 98.0 | 105.8 99.6 92.2} 108.1 122.9] 130.2 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. .. 93.2 94.8 95.1 95.4 96.1 96.4 96.8 97.1 96.8 96.6 97.9 99.1 100.1 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...... 100.5 100.3 100.2 100.4 100.8 101.3 101.3 101.3} 101.2 101.2 102.1 104.1 104.1 
55] Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations 97.6 97.5 97.1 97.3 97.1 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.2 97.3 95.4 96.0 96.2 
57| Plastics in primary forms eee 87.6 90.5 92.2 92.5 93.1 93.1 92.9 97.3 93.5 92.9 95.1 97.1 99.5 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms SiR iniicmenennis 95.8 95.3 95.6 96.0 96.4 96.5 96.9 97.6 97.7 95.9 97.1 97.5 97.2 
59] Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. ccs 98.0 97.4 97.4 97.5 97.3 98.2 98.3 98.6 98.5 98.8} 100.6] 100.6] 100.8 
6] Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 96.7 97.4 97.4 98.0 98.7 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.0 99.4 99.5 
62 Rubber manufactures, 0.6.8. ....cccccccceecscsreeeeeeeeeeene? = 100.8 101.1 101.5 102.7 103.8 105.1 205.9 105.7 105.4 105.6 107.1 108.8 108.4 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANGIPADSIDORNG , ceccegecusuesvatiscsscctueaceeneree seca unoedes | 92.5 92.9 93.1 94.8 95.7 96.2 96.3 96.8 96.6 96.8 97.3 97.2 96.7 
66} Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. a) 102.4 101.9} 102.0) 102.2 100.4 | 100.5 
681") Nonferrolis motalS...o...00scanmimommecnscninanie| OS. 86.5 86.5 85.3 83.3 84.3 
7| Machinery and transport equipment 99.5 99.5 99.3 98.9 98.6 98.5 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. .| 104.6 104.6 104.6 104.5 106.8 106.9 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 101.1 101.4 102.0 101.8 102.2 102.2 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
BN MACHINE PONS 65 occa caxssxcacerivervsteeicenetninal VOeue 102.1 102.3 102.3 102.3 102.1 
75| Computer equipment and office MaChineS........cceee| 93.1 92.5 91.7 90.4 89.4 88.5 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment..............c:eeee 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.7 95.3 95.3 
77| — Electrical machinery and equipment. 94.7 94.8 94.6 93.9 92.1 92.0 
TEL FORO VOICES: oss csenscross vse sccacsuvegcstveres 100.3 100.3 101.1 100.9 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling f 
instruments and apparatuS............cceceecceseeseeeeeceeeee® 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard Intemational Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100} 
are a ee ee we ee ee 
SITC fecoein 2002 2003 
Rev. 3 


0| Food and live animals 


01 Meat and meat preparations..... 
03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


AGUALIC INVEREDrAleSye-c0. 2. 20atseter, cece see cot teres sene eueees 80.4 80.1 80.0 79.8 81.9 83.0 84.9 81.4 82.0 82.5 81.1 81.1 80.5 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 104.0 104.9 108.1 102.2 105.0 105.0 106.7 107.5 106.2 105.6 111.5 104.7 110.8 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

tNereofeeenn ie. netted iginchive see iacsowaane cov evecciseeetel 83.3 88.5 83.8 84.6 84.2 84,5 93.5 94.3 98.6 99.9) 102.0} 106.7) 100.2 


1| Beverages and tobacco 
1 Beverages 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels......... 
24} Cork and wood............... 
25 Pulp and waste paper..... 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap........ 


29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, .€.S. ...ccc.cs.. 92.3 90.5 103.8 92.8 91.0 97.5 104.0 101.6 99.9 101.4 103.6 102.3 102.6 

3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 76.4 87.1 89.0 86.0 66.1 91.41 96.3 97.0 90.4 94.9 109.6 121.4 127.2 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 77.4 86.8 89.1 85.9 88.9 92.9 97.8 97.7 89.8 94.2) 108.1 120.0} 119.6 
34] Gas, natural and manufactured..........cccccceeeeeeeeeee 64.8 86.0 84.3 83.6 eek 727 81.1 87.3 92.1 97.0 117.8 129.3 185.2 


5] Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. .... 
52] Inorganic chemicals 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials... ; : i : e i ; i 4 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..........ccccccceeees 96.0 96.6 96.7 98.0 98.7 | 100.0 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.2 101.8} 101.5] 101.1 
55) Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 
57| Plastics in primary forms...............:ssesssccssereeces 

58 Plastics in nonprimary forms............06 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.e-s. ... 


93.6 94.5 94.3 93.6 93.5 93.5 92.4 91.0 90.8 91.6 92.1 92.8 97.3 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 92.2 92.6 92.3 92.8 93.0 93.1 93.5 93.5 93.6 93.7 93.2 94.2 94.3 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ......cccccccccecceesceesseereeeeeeeeee 97.6 97.9 98.1 98.2 98.2 98.2 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.0 99.0 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 

and paperboard 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ........... 
68 Nonferrous metals...........0ccccces 
69 Manufactures of metals, n.e.s. .... 


93.4 92.5 91.9 91.7 91.7 92:7 93.7 93.3 93.3 93.0 92.6 92.6 93.0 
96.9 96.9 97.0 97.0 97.2 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.6 97.7 97.6 97.7 97.6 
76.9 79.2 79.7 79.7 79.2 iA ia 76.4 76.0 76.6 77.3 76.1 79.2 80.0 
98.5 98.2 98.3 98.3 98.3 98.6 98.6 98.5 98.3 98.3 97.5 98.0 97.8 


7| Machinery and transport equipMent........cccesesseceeereecreeee 97.1 97.2 97.0 97.1 96.9 96.9 96.7 96.4 96.2 96.1 96.0 95.9 95.8 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 98.5 98.6 98.8 99.0 98.7 99.2 98.3 98.5 98.7 99.2 99.4 100.3 100.7 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts........ Serene 
75 Computer equipment and office machines.... 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment. 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... 
78 Road vehicles 


97.5 97.6 97.4 97.8 98.1 98.4 98.4 98.5 98.6 98.6 98.6 99.4 99.8 
88.1 88.2 88.0 87.8 87.2 86.9 86.4 84.9 84.6 84.2 83.9 83.3 82.7 


94.8 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.0 93.1 92.8 92.3 91.1 92.0 91.7 90.4 90.0 
96.8 97.0 97.1 97.1 96.6 96.7 96.5 96.0 95.9 95.6 95.4 95.7 95.6 
100.1 100.2} 100.0} 100.2} 100.3} 100.3) 100.3) 100.8] 1005}; 100.5} 100.4] 1006} 100.6 


85) Bi FOOtWOari mance cnevas ccc cnassseesastevvcasercssstustarestinatsises| 99:5 99.0 99.1 99.2 99.3 99.5 99.4 99.4 99.4 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.8 
88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
NG OMICAl OOONS0.6,.S ise ncicc sedis sec oaretestensnl Oe 97.2 97.4 97.8 98.4 98.8 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.5 98.8 99.2 99.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[2000 = 100} 
2002 2003 
Category ~y 

Mar. | Apr. { May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. 
ALL COMMODITIEG..........0...scsccsrscseresssenssensesscnsscasees 97.6 98.0 98.0 98.0 98.3 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.9 99.5 99.7 
Foods, feeds, and DEVErageS..........ssssssesseeeeeeeeeeeed 99.7} 100.3} 100.4} 101.5} 104.0} 106.1 109.8 | 107.6) 109.6} 108.7] 108.7] 108.3] 108.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages............4. 100.0! 100.8} 100.9] 101.7] 104.5] 106.7] 110.7] 108.2] 1104] 109.5} 109.4) 108.8} 108.1 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 98.3 96.2 96.1 100.7] 100.0} 100.7] 101.3} 102.1 102.0} 1023] 102.8] 1046] 110.3 
Industrial supplies and materials.............ccceeseeeeeeed 91.9 93.4 93.8 94.6 95.6 95.5 95.9 96.4 96.1 96.0 97.3 99.2 | 100.6 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 93.6 93.6 93.0 95.8 97.9 97.7 98.4 98.4 | 100.1 101.9} 103.3} 103.8] 104.8 
FueIS ANG IUDTICANtS.< ecsntecscr-xascosceseverttecccssresevec es 85.6 90.3 87.9 86.7 88.3 88.0 92.9 94.0 91.6 91.3 96.2] 103.7] 108.4 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 92.6 94.0 94.8 95.7 96.7 96.5 96.4 96.8 96.5 96.4 97.3 98.8 99.9 
Selected building materials...........csccceeeeereeeey 94.2 94.3 94.1 94.2 95.0 95.4 96.2 96.6 96.6 96.2 96.1 96.5 96.4 
Capital GOODS! cc cactess:s.sisveceetes~sccccceaseesscvosscatencee 99.4 99.5 99.2 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.4 98.3 98.3 98.1 98.2 98.4 98.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment... 102.1 101.8 101.8 102.0} 101.8 102.0} 102.0 102.1 102.0 101.9 101.9 101.5 101.5 
Nonelectrical MAChINETY.........csceseseesseseeeeeeresee es 97.5 97.6 97.3 96.5 96.2 96.2 96.0 95.8 95.7 95.4 95.4 95.7 95.5 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............++1 100.9} 100.7] 100.9} 100.9} 100.9] 101.1 101.1 101.4] 101.4] 101.3] 101.5] 101.6) 101.5 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive................ 99.1 98.9 99.0 99.1 99.1 99.3 99.3 99.4 99.3 99.3 99.1 99.4 99.4 
Nondurables, manufactured = 98.1 98.2 98.3 98.5 98.5 98.7 98.7 98.8 98.6 98.7 98.2 98.9 98.7 
Durables, manufactured...........ceccccceeeesssensreeseees 99.7 99.3 99:2 99.4 99.5 99.7 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.6 99.5 99.6 99.7 
Agricultural COMMOGItIES..........scecseeeceecceeeeeereeeeees 98.9 99.6 99.5] 100.7} 103.4] 105.2] 1086] 106.6] 108.7] 1082] 108.3] 107.9} 107.5 
Nonagricultural commodities 97.5 97.8 97.8 97.8 97.9 97.9 98.0 98.1 98.0 97.8 98.2 98.8 99.1 


41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 


Category 


ALISCOMMODITIES iiscccccc nase csvessscdsentacssnvasinnoNerevesns 


Foods, feeds, And DeVerages..........ssscssetseeseeereeees 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages...........:+++4 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 


Industrial supplies and materials...........::csececssreeeed 


FUGIS: ANGIUDMCAGIS. <cavssvetcspaassnssctiaaiavissosdnayaeresv es 
Petroleum and petroleum products............:000++ 


Paper and paper Dase StOCKS.......:csssceseereeeeereee| 
Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materials...... i 
Selected building MaterialS.....ccccseseeeeesereed 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............. 


CARNAL GOOUB wasavacevariviniaastonsvtascaxeanisy caraee AnuatKand 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.. 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.....-.seccescecessseseseeees 


Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines...............64 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive..........ce.eseed 
Nondurables, manufactured............... 
Durables, manufactured..... 
Nonmanufactured COnSuMer GOOdS........:ccceseeeeees 


99.5 
85.5 


84.9 


76.4 
76.9 


88.0 


95.9 
100.7 
83.8 
97.2 


95.2 
95.5 
94.4 


100.9 
85.5 


90.3 


87.1 
86.7 


87.0 


97.4 
101.0 
86.2 
97.6 


95.2 
95.3 
94.5 


102.7 
85.2 


90.8 


88.5 
88.4 


86.7 


97.4 
99.6 
86.6 
96.8 


95.1 
95.0 
94.4 


101.3 
85.1 


89.8 


85.8 
85.3 


87.1 


97.1 
99.1 
88.5 
96.7 


95.1 
95.1 
94.4 


102.4 
85.0 


91.3 


88.1 
88.5 


88.0 


98.1 
99.9 
89.4 
97.1 


94.8 
95.3 
93.8 


A2. U.S. intemational price Indexes for selected categories of services 
[2000 = 100] 


Category 


102.0 
86.0 


92.6 


90.7 
91.8 


89.3 


99.1 
99.2 
88.6 
97.0 


94,9 
95.9 
93.9 


105.4 
87.3 


95.2 


96.2 
97.1 


90.5 


99.4 
97.6 
89.7 
96.9 


94.7 
95.7 
93.7 


2003 


Mar. 


Alr-ffeight: (INDOUNG) cscs wuist acess ccexdesuneterdecpnrinitecersenves 
Air freight (outbound) 


Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers).............cccsseeeeeeees 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers). 
Ocean liner freight (inbound)......... 
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108.9 
97.2 


112.0 
AV7. 


107.8 
86.9 


107.5 


121.0 
120.0 


89.1 


102.4 
96.9 
93.3 
97.4 


93.9 
95.5 
92.6 


100.5 


97.9 
99.5 
96.4 


43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 


Item 


Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........:.:escseescseeeseeeeseeeees 
Compensation per hour FB 
Real compensation per NOur.............cseeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Unitilabor COStS-. «. x.cseckcreressssstcteassseacesscceasectanvecantuarass 
Unit nonlabor payments... 
Implicit price deflator... 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........cceeseeseeseeteetetseeeeee 
Compensation per NOur...........ccssccccseesceeceseeeaseeeees 
Real compensation per NOUF.............ccceccesseeeeeeseeeeee 
Unit labor costs anot 
Unit nonlabor payments............e0sscseccnsssersesssseeeeees 
Implicit price deflator, ..........0..e.sceccssnnsssscececeossescosre 


Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPIOYEES...........eccesseeesseeseereeeed 
GCompensationiper: NOul...:-:....csccssseccessscovsssncseavees 
Real compensation per hour.. 


HOCAUUNIICOSES cccscceresanteseccactontareesscicsseanccrsssassenecesened 


WGRHADONI COSTS frewerersteressspnatessnecsxuccrwenvconsucasidenmnaceded 
Unit nonlabor costs. a 
MPR EM OPM aca caaaics vu ataah a gpnc eden: ibaawapannse nasi ilasnasshatcisadnarnnrans 
Unit nonlabor payments. ..............ssccssecsssssssontsecaceeses 
IM PlCatipniCe Cel atOleercecs<resuansacunier veccsean-cnsersrecnas 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons... 
Compensation per hour........... : 
Real compensation per NOUr.........:.sseececeesesseeeeeeeees 
WAH TADOCOSIS seecscecconrensecoccsnsecerntsencncombeneats cowaweeekes 


2000 
I ul ll IV I Ul 

115.3 | 117.2) 117:3| 1179) 1175] 117.4 
131.4] 132.4] 135.0] 136.3] 137.3] 137.5 
TAOS AUTOS) ATA. | AON 1485) AAO 
114.0) 113.0) 115.1 115.6 | 116.9) 117.1 
110.7) 114.1 111.2) 112.0] 112.3] 113.6 
112.8) 113.4] 113.7] 1143] 1152) 115.8 
114.7 | 1164) 116.6} 117.1 116.7 | 116.6 
130.8 | 131.5] 134.3] 135.3) 136.3] 136.3 
110.0; 109.8) 111.1 111.2 | 110.9) 110.1 
114.0] 113.0) 115.2] 1156] 116.8] 116.9 
112.3| 115.6) 112.8] 113.4] 113.8) 115.3 
113.4) 113.9] 1143) 1148) 115.7] 116.3 
117.8 | 118.3) 119.5] 119.5) 118.8) 119.4 
126.9 | 127.8) 130.4) 131.7] 131.3] 131.9 
106.7 | 106.6} 107.9] 108.2} 106.9} 106.5 
106.9] 107.5} 1086] 109.8] 110.8] 111.3 
108.0 | 109.1 110.2} 110.6] 110.4 

106.3 | 107.1 108.9) 111.6] 113.5 

118.8 | 109.5 98.6 93.1 95.4 

108.4} 109.5) 107.7) 106.3] 106.9} 108.9 
108.0} 1085] 1086] 1089] 109.3] 109.9 
134.9) 135.4] 135.9| 135.4] 135.4 

129.3 | 132.2} 131.5] 132.0] 133.0 

107.9] 109.4) 108.0] 107.4] 107.4 

95.9 TET 96.7 97.5 98.2 


2002 
117.9| 120.1] 1225] 123.1] 1248| 124.9 
137.8| 138.3] 139.3] 140.8] 142.7] 142.8 
114.1] 111.6] 1120] 1123] 113.2] 112.7 
116.8 | 115.1] 113.7] 114.4] 113.4] 114.3 
115.5] 117.2] 1199] 119.3] 121.4] 120.9 
116.4] 115.9] 116.0] 1162] 1163] 116.8 
117.2} 119.3] 121.8] 122.3] 1239] 124.2 
136.7 | 137.2) 138.1] 139.5] 140.1] 141.5 
110.2] 110.7] 114.1] 111.9] 111.2] 111.7 
116.6] 115.0] 1184] 1141] 113.1] 113.9 
T1Z2il) 1192) 1247 le te7, |e eeiouento3.t 
116.8| 1165] 116.4] 1168] 116.9] 117.3 
120.4| 123.5] 124.9] 126.7] 127.7] 129.3 
132.7| 133.6] 134.7] 136.2] 137.2] 138.8 
107.0| 107.8| 1084] 1086] 1088] 109.6 
111.7] 109.8] 109.5] 109.4] 109.6] 109.3 
110.3] 108.2] 107.9] 107.5] 107.4] 107.4 
115.5| 1141] 114.0] 114.5] 115.4] 114.7 
97.9| 107.6] 107.6] 107.8] 104.6] 109.7 
111.0] 1124] 112.4] 1128] 1126] 113.4 
110.5] 109.6] 109.4] 109.3] 109.1] 109.4 
136.4] 187.6] 140.1] 141.5] 143.4] 143.3 
133.3 | 134.3] 135.6] 137.2] 137.7] 139.5 
107.5| 108.3] 109.1] 109.4] 109.2] 110.1 
97.8| 97.6] 968] 96.9} 96.0] 97.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 


1999 


Private business 


Productivity: 
Output per hour Of all PErSOMS..........eceececeeeeseeeseseesess 
Output per unit of capital services.... 
Multifactor productivity.............2000+ 

Inputs: 
Eabor IMpuitiitee-.c-csecerccass secpieccrsunetstvarenacarsvcersenvertoedead i 

24.9 


Capital services Fa 
Combined units of labor and capital input................4 42.3 
Capital per hour Of all PErSONS........cscecseseeeeseeereeeeeees 41.3 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.......cccseeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeee ey 48.7 
Output per unit of capital services.... sel Ue20at 
MURITACION PrOGUCTIVITY secscccscauveesscxccnsncsar es .ssveeecers 69.1 
Inputs: 
| Wetoveygt {nel Sarecarpacoacenn trencecerce Fro: crepe Dae eC Tt 50.1 
Capital Services...........cseseeeeees “3 22.6 


Combined units of labor and capital input... 
Capital per hour of all PerSONs............ccsecseeceeeeeeeeere ey 


Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 


Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOMs...........ccseseecseeeeeeeeeee 
Output per unit of capital services. os 
Multifactor productivity............:sceeesseseeesseeeeseeeeeees 
Inputs: 
FOURS Of AU DOPS ONS cia tetecanSedtsctcis ewes scmoteotsepeyivenssteeraee 
Capital SonVices sc stes sh ciewcd Meggan ae eseette ees vasensetias 
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86.0 
87.5 
95.0 


91.4 
96.6 
94.7 
82.5 


88.0 
85.4 
87.1 
94.7 


95.0 
97.5 
98.3 


87.7 
88.8 
97.0 


94.8 
97.9 
96.6 
85.5 


89.0 
87.3 
88.4 
96.8 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


89.8 
91.1 
96.8 


95.3 
98.8 
97.1 
88.4 


91.8 
89.5 
91.0 
96.5 


101.9 
101.1 
100.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


112.8 
104.5 
106.1 
116.9 


103.7 


104.8 
100.1 
102.6 
110.6 


106.4 
110.4 
107.7 
104.7 


104.5 

99.8 
102.4 
110.6 


106.6 
110.8 
108.0 
104.7 


124.3 
106.5 
113.2 
130.7 


105.2 


45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 | 2001 | 2002 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.......scsescescsesscessseescesseeenee 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2 101.9 102.6 105.4 107.8; 110.6 113.5} 116.9 118.2 123.8 
Compensation per hour......... 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.5 119.7 125.2 133.8 137.7 141.8 
Real compensation per hour... 59.8 78.6 89.2 96.3 99.9 99.6} 100.1 101.0} 105.0) 107.6) 111.2) 111.4) 112.3 
Unit labor COStS.......cceseseeee 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3} 102.6) 104.1 104.5} 105.3) 108.2} 110.3} 114.4) 116.5) 113.9 
Unit nonlabor payments : 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9} 106.4) 109.4) 113.3} 117.1 114.5} 113.9} 112.0) 114.7] 120.4 
Impllcitipnice Getlatorts.scrcavtereasarssasesneceesostsrsenesss ce 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8] 104.0} 106.0) 107.7) 109.7) 110.6) 111.8) 113.5} 115.8] 116.3 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PEPSONS.........ecseecseescseeseseeseeeeeee 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.3 112.9 116.2 ibe AS 123.1 
Compensation permhoursc.murmst.s.stsecheectss ser ceeercceeas 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5} 104.3) 106.6} 109.8) 113.1 119.1 124.3] 133.0} 136.6] 139.8 
Real compensation per NOUur.............scccccsssseeeeeeeeeees 62.6 79.2 89.8 96.2 99.7 99.4 99.8} 100.6] 104.5} 106.8) 110.6} 110.5} 111.3 
Unit labor Costs... 27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0} 102.5) 103.7} 104.2} 105.2) 108.0) 110.1 114.4) 116.3) 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments... Pore 24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6] 106.9} 110.4) 113.5) 118.0) 115.7) 115.5} 113.5) 116.4) 122.5 
implicit price deflator: 7.5: nccvsssnsshasvvscunuceos sevacevesdss 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 104.1 106.1 107.6; 109.8; 110.8) 112.1 114.1 116.3] 116.9 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOyeeS.........eeeeeseeeseeeeseeeeseeeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4 103.1 104.2 107.5 108.4) 111.7 114.7 118.8 120.5} 127.1 
Gompensation Der NOUN. ttcsrcra:sccewstssaavacactcnvasuuvsecesed 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8} 104.2) 106.2) 109.0) 110.3) 116.0) 121.1 129.2} 132.4] 136.7 
Real compensation per hour.. se 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.6 99.0 99.0 98.1 101.7 104.1 107.4 107.0 108.8 
MLOtAMUMICOStS wetarsnccscanseteriarsccsisiresstassCsapeess-serraeet eo 26.8 34.8 68.4 95.9} 101.1 102.0] 101.2} 101.5) 103.3} 105.1 108.2} 110.9} 109.5 

Uniti ADOM COSTS wiscssrezsctearsensevenccrcsscstsctesiassdsstearceccssevost 28.1 35.9 69.6 95.2} 101.0} 101.9} 101.4) 101.8} 103.8) 105.6} 108.8; 109.9) 107.5 

Unit nonlabor costs. 23:3 31.9 65.1 98.0} 101.3) 102.2) 100.6) 100.9) 102.2) 103.5} 106.7) 113.7) 114.6 
Unit profits........... eee 50.2 44.4 68.8 94.3) 131.7} 139.0} 152.2) 156.9} 141.7} 181.7) 111.6 98.5} 107.4 
Unit nonlabor payments...........seeeeeeeee ona 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1 109.0) 111.6) 113.8; 115.2) 112.3) 110.7) 108.0} 109.8; 112.8 
Inplicitiprice deflatorsesce: fa cc.0ccec+~con<vanesexcscu-casw spout 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8} 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6; 107.3} 108.5} 109.8; 109.3 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour Of all PErSONS.........seseesscssereeeeteeeeeseaee 41.8 $4.2 70.1 92.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 117.6] 123.3 129.7| 134.9 136.0) 142.1 
Compensation per hour | 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8; 105.6) 107.9) 109.4) 111.5) 117.4) 122.1 1Sts 133.1 18725 
Real compensation per NOUF.........:::scsseceeseeeeceeeeeeee 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4] 101.0] 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0} 104.9} 109.0; 107.7} 109.4 
UNIT ADON COSTS: seccsesvessccsecsesverssecerausrsaesssccoscucocesocccsse 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8) 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.9 96.8 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8 102.8} 106.9 109.9 110.0 103.7 104.9} 107.0 - - 
Implicit price deflator. 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.0] 102.0} 103.9} 104.8) 104.1 100.4} 100.7} 103.2 - - 

Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 


Mining 
COPPER ORES sree, cos capes oceans dnmeavacctar>seeeatweneeh a5 
Gold and Silver OF@S.........cccseeeeeeeeees 
Bituminous coal and lignite MINING............:seeeee 
Crude petroleum and natural QaS...........ssseeeeeeees 
Crushed and broken StONe.........ccsseceseeeeseeneeenes 


Manufacturing 
Meat OrOGUCIS. f....ceseecccaes+ssenesoetecschpcuantctacacacens 
Dairy products neo 
Preserved fruits and vegetables..........ccscseeceeeeee 
GratminailliproductSite.ccn-c.c-rcieetsnwascseavenserranserset 
Bakety PrOdUCtS. .<.sureceras-<-caducsestean«cosuensreescers 


Sugar and confectionery products...............::00e+4 
Fats and oils 
Beverages 

Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 
GIGI ONES serene anctoneess sc ncnetcesusrascureeeapsesras 


Broadwoven fabric mills, COtON..........cccceeeneeeeees 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade. 
Narrow fabric millS...........cccceeeeenee 

KPULEING TNS. Bs occcsnscsccavcacesene we 
Textile finishing, Except WOOI............seeessseeeeeeeee 


Carpets ANGiUGS:.sccsesceeveasscpssceasstesscavaredncasesd 
Yarn and thread mills.......... 
Miscellaneous textile goods.. 
Men's and boys' furnishings.... 
Women's and misses! Outerweal..........scecsseeeeees 


Women's and children's undergarments.............. 
Hats; Caps) ANGMININGTY..0..0s-consccavceveccavscenessne 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessorieS...........665 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing MillS..........ccceceseeceeeeeeeeees 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members. 
WIGGE GOTHAINONG: cacesiccrersvevadeacudcunccacsadivekssseune 
Wood buildings and mobile homes..............000084 
Miscellaneous wood products........ Fc 
HIGUSENOIGITUNMIN GS cscass veresessasescesmacsscusessesaseas 


CS NA en ier cnsvdeaearcnmnascnaxindccnsasecunarsnas 
Public building and related furniture..........:0000e0 
PArthOnS ANd fXtUOS;c.cccvcoonvecoracsvenven’ 

Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures... 
PUD NS rassciespvcsecurasvedskersuevaanni cavers . 


PONE OUR wy sciccrrvnvsaipan ds saltendeesvidnigsersaeesaeciert 
Paperboard Mills.........0ss0ssssseee 
Paperboard containers and boxes........ 
Miscellaneous converted paper products.. ind 
NOWSD ODES iivnctredsedrisyiarisesdrsesVabielnderioanrceiissi 


Miscellaneous publishing.. 
COMMArSral OAM cenccrsavsennncrexcanstuctarcantetasats 
Manifold! business 1Ornsicicesssisccdsacacadescensvsacnese 


GRESU AG COTAS:. crcccavtavescteovnersuozsxeuveiinseedunecbies 
Blankbooks and bookbinding... 
Printing trade services........... 
Industrial inorganic chemicals... 
Plastics materials and synthetics. ............c:0cc00e 


Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods ap 
Paints and allied Products...........ccssssscrsssceseeees 
Industrial organic Chemicals...........s:cccceeeeeeeeeeee 
AQriCuitUral/CHEMICGIS, (csccvevesevatcesseaarinaeeecessaps 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 

Miscellaneous chemical products...........::cc00e00 125.6 
PErOlUMITENNING. Genccrectasssessscsovnscssmcsonsnceaesce 180.2 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials. aaa 126.1 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 82.9 
AMWeS ander tUbeS:<.ccescsersccasecerecathe vacaxececees 145.9 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing... 115.4 
Fabricated rubber products, n.e.c............. set 144.7 
Miscellaneous plastics products, .€.C..........0668 145.4 
Footwear sexCeptinubbOrinc: ccc .vrsscccstesecouscnaancode 146.2 
FlatGlassitreccvscs:.ssaccccexsesuseeteedectvascaneummerecnancs 140.4 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............- 135.8 
Products of purchased QIASS..........:..csseeseeeeeeeeee 137.2 
Cement; NyGraUliC:.g. tretece-<cabaetecesccecscsctteccecenced 136.9 
Structural clay products...... base 124.8 
Pottery and related products..............::seceeeeeeeees 121.2 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 105.1 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 116.1 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 160.1 
lron and steel foundries...... 132.1 
Primary nonferrous metals 111.9 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing.............sseecsseeeeed 118.0 
Nonferrous foundries (CaStingS)...........cssseesseeeees 129.7 
Miscellaneous primary metal products............066 154.3 
Metal cans and shipping containers.... ales 159.5 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware............cssesseeee 125.4 
Plumbing and heating, except electric............00e0 132.2 
Fabricated structural metal products... 112.8 
Metal forgings and stampings......... case 129.8 
Metal SQviCeS, NG. Ciswises<-cveen as sapearesnensenscterases 135.7 
Ordnance and ACCeSSOrie€S, N.€.C........sceeeeeeeeen ees 92.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products... 109.2 
Engines and turbines.............cseceeeeeeees 164.5 
Farm and garden machinery..............sscceerseeeeens 139.6 
Construction and related machinery.............-.08+ 139.8 
Metalworking machinery..............sssseeeeeeeeeeeeees 129.8 
Special industry Machinery............scccceeeeeeeeeeees 172.2 
General industrial MaChinery...........csscsecseceeeeeees 118.7 
Computer and office EqUuIPMENt............2eseeeeeeeeee : 2172.0 
Refrigeration and service machinery 122.3 
Industrial MAChINEry, N.C.C........csecsseceeeeeneceneeeeed 141.8 
Electric distribution EQuipMent.........-..-eeeeeeeeeeees 155.4 
Electrical industrial apparatus.............cceeeeeeeeeees 157.0 
Household appliances..........c0eceeeeees 162.4 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment.... 134.8 
Communications EQUIDMENT...........secceeeeceee reece 448.8 
Electronic components and accessories..........++++ 1440.1 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 156.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......-.......6 127.1 
Aircraft and parts.........-.::cssseesees od 132.2 
Ship and boat building and repairing...............+++ 121.6 
Railroad Gcch OMenti.. cs. e-eacnsecescnssecnnsscenazess 218.4 
Motorcycles, bicycles, ANd Parts..........-.-sseeeeeeee 119.4 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts 113.3 
Search and navigation equipment..............ceeee 163.7 
Measuring and controlling devices 158.5 
Medical instruments and Suppli€S..........-.00eeeseeee 167.0 
Ophthalmic QOOdS........:-:sseceeeeeeees 250.2 
Photographic equipment & supplies... 169.4 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware... 144.9 
RA YSICAI SUIS teesesccee ecey cakceecesaesnanascaesese 105.3 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


{1987=100] 
Industry 
Toys ANd SPOrting QOOS..........ccseeeeeeeceresecerenees ; : i 140.4 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. * E i 124.9 
Costume jewelry and notions...........:ccceeceeeeee eres 3 fy . 145.3 
Miscellaneous Manufactures............:seeceeeeeeeee ees i - b 115.9 
Transportation 
Railroad transportation..........c.:--secseereererevereeees : : 195.8 
Trueking rexcept local pence seesz4a--e-xsxnee ives oee é : : 131.2 
United states postal service # 113.6 
Alritrans portation: stcaceeseancoctececearsuss se ereeeee cocks 4512,13,22(pts.) 4 : f : 110.7 
Utilities 
Telephone communicationSs.............c0s:eceeeeeee 481 : : : 201.3 
Radio and television broadcasting................060+ 483 : : . 109.9 
Cable and other pay TV services... 0 484 Mf R if c 5 5 87.6 
Electic utilitiestss: tack et. eo eeres eoresecste exert 491 ,3(pts.) E ; : 169.6 
GasiutilitioSieestev. tea vowee tic eee oes ove anaes 492,3(pts.) ; : ‘ R 160.6 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 . ; ; 144.2 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores.............0secesee# 523 i z : : 170.1 
HIBIWWOTE StOLES «aida cote tases tienes ataaaneatnadens 525 A £ 5 145.7 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 526 : : F 154.5 
De pa4tmentstores:c-c-cact.o savas cacwtdenncomn ancksstd yew 531 i i : ‘ 160.4 
Wariety StOVCS rvcpecteees cose oa teaeasssaey oop cvrens cwns 533 i : : 330.9 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 i : : s é 224.3 
Grocery stores a 541 H i i i e A 96.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets..............:0eeeeeeed 542 ; 5 é i r 3 110.0 
Retail Dakerlesic.c. vaca cows ccesscnssdecten coce-seneaasceeses 546 is i : : 4 2 88.4 
New and used car dealers.............cssseeeeeneeeeeeeee 551 ; : : 112.5 
Auto and home supply stores.............:scceeeneeeeeee 553 A i 5 119.3 
Gasoline service stations....... oa 554 " is - x 139.0 
Men's and boy's wear StOres.........ccccccccesseseeeeees 561 ; : : a 165.0 
Women's clothing stores.............csssccsssessessesenes 562 - 4 205.7 
Farvily Clothing Stores: cc... ceuccascsecsescnvseevevenerend 565 i fy é 160.4 
DOS SUNG ed os nencrbsvn dresasnvagneddsaasewe caus ri 566 " F s 160.2 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores.. on 571 i ; : ‘ 141.4 
Household appliance stores...........00ccessee va 572 4 3 qd 209.3 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 \ i 4 359.4 
Eating and drinking places..... 581 R x y 107.3 
Drug and proprietary stores.... 7A 591 i i : 136.9 
HQWOS STOVES sauces: 20 tedious «scdpche Meshes «oh eete Gi Seacae 592 : : : 127.7 
Used merchandise stores...........00:ssscscdsreccseeees i 4 4 d 216.7 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores............-... : : 150.6 
NONstore r6tallers, .cccrviccssscsseesssseersosssescevassvsees é : ‘ 263.2 
Fuel dealers ie 117.3 
ROtal GIOKOS MOLC.3 seerue iss sasuragvedvassasanapentenscts 168.1 
Finance and services 

Commercial BAriKs fae ussdes.cas sactaniosersasieatseaseots : : t 143.2 
Hotels. and Motels. ..icssvanesooncessrsvecsens 114.1 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. 123.6 
Photographic studios, portrait as 112.0 
BO@GUty GHD pa eiiirisecde kets terete gs dtrvdeaarunds dobvess san 114.5 
Bar DOrShOpayscecareacdhy trtinrane Bi ivi cis rcactaognarsiesan ; ‘ : 429.9 
Funeral services and crematories..............cc.es008 ‘ . F 93.9 
Automotive repair shops........... a 128.5 
PAGUGH IGRUTS THSARBTE oii cecdecnsscenversavccounsayecus 112.3 


Helers to Output per employee. 
~ Heters to Output per full-time equivalent employee year on tiscali basis. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
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47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 
Country in | 
2000 2001 | Il Ul IV | i] Ul IV 
4.0 48 4.0 4.0 4.1 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 
6.1 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.8 
6.3 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
4.8 5.1 48 47 47 48 48 49 5.2 5.5 
9.4 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.3 9.0 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.9 
8.1 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 
10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 
5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.2 6A 5.0 5.0 Bal 
nited Kinadom' 5b = 5.8 55 5.4 5:6 Sal 5.0 54 = 


"Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 


and the United Kingdom. 
* Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. 


See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 

further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 

Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 

Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 

Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 

also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 be 1999 2000 2001 


Civilian labor force 

WINS States er srcssaivesrcns dct mancodavesvevercctarvesssnasicacreyesiend 128,105} 129,200] 131,056] 132,304] 133,943) 136,297) 137,673) 139,368} 140,863) 141,815 
14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 
8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 
24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 - 
39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 - 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 


NG@tHOrlanGs te rccrcevwtecvencsdtys Be vsease snassewster¥cusccssenaseasincttty) 6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 - 
Sweden.......... A 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 
LUE WED FM NQOOMN. sc8 5s eaves. ccetenenisvelsansbisvaeavetscecsiten cangaseerd 28,410 28,430 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 - 
Participation rate’ 
66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
55.9 55.8 55.8 55.6 55.8 55.7 56.1 56.4 56.4 - 
58.2 Siih 57.4 57,1 57.0 §7.3 57.7 57.6 575 - 
475 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 476 47.8 48.1 - 
57.8 58.6 59.0 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 “= 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 = 


118,492 | 120,259] 123,060 | 124,900] 126,708] 129,558} 131,463} 133,488] 135,208 | 135,073 
12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 
7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 
63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 
22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 = 
36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 = 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 
6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 = 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 
25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 = 


61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 

58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 

$7.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 

62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 

50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 $1.1 - 

54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 $2.0 51.6 $2.3 52.6 52.8 = 

44.0 43.0 42.0 415 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 - 

54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 56.0 57.5 59.2 60.8 61.6 - 

62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 $7.7 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 

56.7 56.2 56.7 57.2 57.6 $8.5 $8.9 $9.4 59.4 - 

9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 

Canada....... a 1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 
PRR AN Bi ss ncces ea eseseaeaxcdsaneeoynsassussnnsravaxsczedassrsnncssvesnioraved 897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 


1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 - 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 - 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 

390 470 520 500 470 400 310 270 240 - 

255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 
2,880 2,980 2,720 2,490 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 - 


75 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 45 4.2 4.0 48 
10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 re 7.0 6.1 6.4 
10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 77 7.0 6.3 6.7 

2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 47 4.8 5.1 
10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.4 8.7 


8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 
10.2 11.2 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 
6.6 7.2 6.9 6.4 3.0 - 


9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 
10.5 


1 Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 

2 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. Statistics , Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http://www.bis.gov/fls/home.htm 

NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. Dash indicates data are not available. 
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49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 
[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 1980 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
———+— —_—_—_—_} +—— 
Output per hour 
United States... 4 - - 70.5 96.9 97.9 102.1 107.3 113.8 117.0 121.3] 126.5) 135.3 142.9 
Canada... 37.8 54.9 72.9 93.4 95.3 105.8 110.8 112.4 109.7} 113.5) 113.1 116.0 118.4 
Japan... 13.8 37.5 63.2 94.4 99.0 101.7 103.3 111.0 116.1 121.0 121.2) 126.9 134.1 
18.0 32.9 65.4 96.8 99.1} 102.5} 108.4) 113.2) 117.0] 127.0} 129.2) 129.5) 133.4 
29.9 52.7 90.4 99.1 99.4) 100.8 - - - = = = = 
22.0 43.1 66.8 93.8 97.0 100.6 108.2 113.9 114.6 121.9} 127.7 132.7 142.5 
29.2 52.0 77.2 99.0 98.3 101.8 109.5 112.2 113.9 119.4; 120.3} 120.4 127.9 
23.6 44.3 74.2 95.8 95.9 101.4 104.9 108.0 108.1 109.9} 110.0} 109.9 113.0 
18.5 37.9 68.8 98.5 99.6) 101.6) 113.2} 118.2} 120.2) 122.3) 125.0} 1285] 133.8 
37.4 58.8 (phS: 97.6 98.2 99.6 99.6) 100.7} 102.5} 102.0 99.9} 103.6] 104.5 
27.3 §2.2 73.1 94.6 95.5 107.3 119.4 121.9 124.5} 132.3} 139.5 149.7 158.0 
United Kingdom... 30.0 43.2 54.3 89.2 93.8 103.9 107.1 104.9 103.8} 105.2 107.0) 111.6 118.0 
Output 
United :Statesiiwirscstesecetrsrtessunstaneatsteceoiee - - 75.8 101.6 98.3 103.5 ua Say 118.4 121.3} 127.9) 133.1 141.2 147.0 
33.4 58.9 83.6 106.0 99.0 105.9 114.1 119.6 119.6} 127.7] 132.8) 141.0 148.8 
10.7 39.2 60.4 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9 103.0 106.5} 100.2} 101.9 107.6 
30.7 57.6 78.2 101.0 100.7 97.0 101.4 104.2 106.6} 113.8} 116.4 118.0 122.2 
40.8 68.0 91.4 102.8 101.5 95.6 105.6 111.6 106.7 11521" 1157) 11541 122.9 
31.0 64.1 88.7 99.1 99.8 95.7; 100.3) 104.9} 104.6} 109.7) 115.0} 118.7} 1241 
41.5 70.9 85.3 99.1 102.3 92.4 95.1 95.2 92.5 95.7 97.2 95.8 101.7 
23.0 48.1 84.4 99.4 99.3 96.5 102.4 107.2 105.4 108.8 110.7} 110.5 113.9 
31.5 59.1 76.8 99.9 100.4 98.4 104.6 108.1 108.7 111.5 114.8} 118.1 123.7 
57.4 90.6 104.4 100.9 99.0 101.7 104.6 107.3 110.3} 114.2 113.7} 113.6 110.2 
45.9 80.7 90.7 110.1 104.1 101.9 117.1 128.4 131.1 138.0} 147.6} 157.8 168.7 
United Kingdom. 67.3 90.2 87.2} 105.4) 100.0} 101.4) 106.1] 107.8} 108.5} 109.9) 110.8) 111.1] 113.3 
Total hours 
ARGC SEBO ss ch vey can ester neezs ons acinsnituiistcidsevansoinenee 92.1 104.4 107.5 104.8 100.4 101.4 103.6 104.0 103.6] 105.4 105.2 104.4 102.8 
107.1 114.6 113.5 103.9 100.1 103.0 106.4 109.0) 112.4 117.5) 121.6 125.6 
104.4 95.6] 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 
174.7 119.7 104.3 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 
129.0 101.1 103.7 102.1 94.8 - - - - - - - 
148.5} 132.9} 105.6} 102.9 95.1 92.7 92.1 91.3 90.0 90.0 89.4 87.1 
136.3} 110.5} 100.1] 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 
108.5 113.8 103.7 103.6 95.2 97.6 99.3 97.5 99.0 100.6} 100.5 100.7 
156.1 111.7 101.4 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 
153.9 134.7 103.4 100.8 102.1 105.0 106.6 107.6} 112.0 113.7} 109.6 105.4 
zs i 154.7 124.0 116.4 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3 105.3} 104.3} 105.8) 105.4 106.8 
WGREGIKINQUOM cucrrccusrsarecteoncnredierasenceses|| seal" 2066 160.5 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7 104.5} 104.5} 103.6 99.6 96.0 
Compensation per hour 
MIME SANG sees syeenesare nse sacees ascnindilernnnscoeas prsviacs 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8 95.6 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4 111.5} 117.4 122.1 131.1 
Canada... 10.0 17.1 476 88.3 95.0} 102.0} 103.7} 106.0) 107.0} 109.3} 110.5) 112.3) 113.9 
Japan.. 4.3 16.4 §8.5 90.5 96.4 102.8 104.9 108.3 109.2} 112.9) 115.8) 115.2 114.5 
Beigium... 5.4 13.7 §2.5 90.1 97.3 104.8 106.1 109.2 110.9} 114.9) 116.6) 1183 121.1 
Denmark. 46 13.3 49.6 92.7 95.9 104.6 - - - - - - - 
France..... 4.3 10.4 40.9 90.9 96.4 102.6 106.0 110.0 112.1 112.0} 112.6] 116.3 120.8 
CS OTIMBINY seeds ons ncn ctateatie anes ner narnnsinn ees 8.1 20.7 53.6 89.4 91.5 106.4 tie 117.5 122.3} 124.7) 126.5] 129.3 133.5 
HEN, ceencaterenecen 1.8 5.3 30.4 87.6 94.2 105.7 106.8 111.3 119.0} 123.0} 122.2) 124.6 127.8 
Netherlands. 6.4 20.2 64.4 90.9 95.3) 103.8} 108.2} 110.7] 113.0) 115.8) 120.6} 124.0] 131.0 
Norway... 47 11.8 39.0 92.3 97.5 101.5 104.4 109.2 113.6} 118.7} 125.7 133.0 140.0 
Sweden...... 4A 10.7 37.3 87.8 95.5 97.4 100.0 106.5 114.4 119.4 124.4 129.3 131.8 
United Kingdom..... 3.0 6.1 32.1 82.9 93.8) 104.6] 106.7| 107.9} 109.5) 113.9) 120.5} 129.6] 135.2 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
WNIt6G States tecrcctem.ccessnnerte chettivonssatacscoronscccne - - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.7 
Canada....... 26.4 31.1 65.2 94.6 99.6 96.4 93.6 94.3 97.5 96.2 97.7 96.8 96.1 
Japan... 31.3 43.8 92.5 95.9 97.4 101.1 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 
Belgium... 30.1 417 80.3 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 
Denmark. 15.4 25.2 54.9 93.5 96.5} 103.7 96.2 96.4| 103.7 99.7} 102.9} 105.4) 101.8 
France..... 19.4 24.0 61.3 96.9 99.3] 101.9 97.9 96.6 97.8 91.9 88.2 87.7 84.8 
Germany. 278 39.8 69.4 90.3 93.1 104.5 102.0 104.7 107.4 104.4 105.2 107.4 104.4 
REMY scatieoras un mee 75 11.9 41.0 91.5 98.2 104.3 101.9 103.0 110.0 111.9 111.1 113.4 113.1 
Netherlands........... 34.6 53.3 93.7 92.3 95.6} 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 
Norway... 12.7 20.1 50.3 94.6 99.2 101.9 104.8 108.4 110.8) 116.4 125.7| 128.4 134.0 
Sweden....... 15.0 20.6 51.0 92.9] 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 86.3 83.4 
United Kingdom........ 9.8 14.1 59.0 92.9 100.1 100.8 99.7 102.9 105.5 108.2) 112.7) 116.2 114.5 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
LOG SACS acerccveashpterrccuaneen eter icerceseratanccace ance - - 78.8 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2; 91.7 
32.9 36.0 67.4 98.0} 105.1 90.3 82.8 83.0 86.4 84.0 79.6 78.8 78.2 
11.0 15.5 51.8 83.8 91.7; 115.4) 125.9} 131.7} 109.6 97.7 92.4) 101.2} 100.4 
19.4 27.0 88.3 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2) 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 776 66.8 
13.4 20.2 58.8 91.2 91.0 96.5 91.4 104.0 108.0 91.0 92.7 91.0 75.9 
21.0 23.0 76.8 94.1 93.1 95.2 93.4 103.5 101.2 83.3 79.1 75.4 63.2 
10.4 Nive 59.6 87.3 87.5 98.7 98.2 114.2 111.5 94.0 93.3 91.4 76.9 
15.0 23.3 59.0 94.1 97.5 81.6 7.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 76.9 66.4 
INGUOMANOS: crores tterecns tasctesececrenrtrsaeioes 16.1 25.9 82.9 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4] 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 72.1 
Norway........ 11.1 17.5 63.3 94.0 95.0 89.2 92.3; 106.4; 106.6} 102.1} 103.5) 102.2 94.5 
Sweden... | 16.9} 23.4 70.2) 91.3} 963] 67.8} 63.2| 71.3) 79.8} 68.8] 65.3] 60.8] 53.0 
United Kingdom. a 15.6 19.1 Chad: 93.9 100.1 85.6 86.4 91.9 93.2 100.4 105.7 106.4 98.3 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, | United States 
Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 

| | ited 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1994*| 1995 *| 1996“ 


Industry and type of case” 


PRIVATE SECTOR? 
MObAl I CASOS varesesctssctecescracoicunnuusevescewevesussate wwicsh Wenieet tem earhanwa tes! 8.6 8.8 84) . 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4] 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 


Lost workdays... 78.7 84.0 86.5 93.8 - - = = 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 
iiclee eet a 10.9] 11.6] 10.8/ 11.6) 11.2| 100] 97| 87 
Lost workday cases vad 5:7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 
LOStIWOMKGAYS?fecdteencovss coucesnateett des cansteantentensaesttitetesidasrrocrdl) melOUs9]|) matil 2.2) 08-3) malt2G:0 - - - ad 
Total cases 8.5 8.3 7.4 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 
Lost workday cases... 4.8 5.0 4.5 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 
LOSE WOMKGAYS: ci vtvktsssansacceteneamiyascvacectarss 137.2 119.5} 129.6) 204.7 - - - - 
Construction 
TORY CASES jac ca sevexsseuacencaxcnccsvsn aneuverathetedvatea¥al oven ssasctanreesswags 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 


Lost workday CaAS6S........:::seeeee 


Lost workdayS...........5++ 
General building contractors: 
Total cases ........ wg aga eaicae pan whe o PRR a Treva RCy eicaih 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 


Lost workday cases... 


Lost workdays... 137.3} 137.6] 132.0 142.7 - - - - 
Heavy construction, except Boone: 

Total cases .. ae 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.4 10.2 9.9 9.0 

Lost workday 6: cases... 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5.1 5.0 48 4.3 

Lost workdays. 147.1 144.6] 160.1 165.8 - - - - 


Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 


Lost workday cases... 
LOSt WOTKDAYS. 3. ciiie soccencascsceeeetescionn 


Manufacturing 
Mi OLANGASOS ycce eceensesesnversansarcone seenence res sensu sasencdseseiepeanesavices 13.1 13.2 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 
Lost workday cases... 


LOS WOMOAYVS:-.ierisiecccrsisadeacuss vines 113.0} 120.7} 121.5) 124.6 - - - - 
Durable goods: 
TRAN CSRS 5a aoc eres rete ada a a aavheeeemaenseed 141 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 
Lost workday cases... va 6.0 6.0 6:7; 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 5.1 
Lost workdayS..........006 Sree Ee eee evel ~ 116:6) 123.31 122.9) “1267 - - - = 
Lumber and wood products: 
Total cases . 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 
Lost workday & cases.. 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 77 7.0 6.8 
Lost workdays.... Sparen iadinh hua hcg, CUCL NARS Cem 0 Cabaret - - - ~ 
Fumiture and te: 
Total cases 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 
Lost workday cases.. Fuidvyavaddavnaleo vonhss eve Syanddevouainaapscitoaexanes Vier 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 
Lost workdays.... Or aa detach ab cVone oaieeidibtuvaacseeagictiteeereskse - - = 128.4 - - = = 
Stone, clay, and aes etpabale: 
AT SEANCASGS sat tens ooh eons seen ee Reorsc eater: 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12.3 12.4 


Lost workday cases 


Lost workdayS.......6.+ 149.8} 160.5) 156.0) 152.2 - - - - 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases ........ 18.7 19.0 17.7 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 


Lost workday cases 8.1 8.1 7.4 a4 7.3 72 7.2 6.8 

Lost workdays... 168.3} 180.2} 169.1) 175.5 - - - - 
Fabricated metal products 

Total cases . aii 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 


Lost workday ¢ cases 
Lost workdaYS........0.00006 


Industrial machinery and equipment: 


MOtAl CARS By  secees rir aynscivciaesbs sav eetrphins sxee Gs dyriays soca tere 12.1 12.0 11.2 Wa 1154 11.6 11.2 9.9 
Lost workday cases 


Lost workdays.... * 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - ~ - 
Electronic and ae electrical eave 
Total cases . heids Preece tre vr rerren| 9.1 94 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 


Lost workday ct cases 


Lost workdays 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - - - 
Transportation equipment: 

Total cases 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 19.6 18.6 16.3 

Lost workday cases x 6.8 6.9 7.0 it 7.8 79 7.0 

LOGE WOFKAEY Shivetty aicacsen catteassevtationh arnsiceociwelvivesnscaneelaxencon rel 138.6] 153.7] 166.1} 186.6 - - - 
Instruments and related products: 

Total cases 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.9 5.3 

Lost workday cases 2.6 2.7 2.7 ar 2.7 2.4 

Lost workdays... AGssar APNE Ce tcaian cath 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - a 
Miscellaneous wahitwot uri i industries: 

TOtal CASS: aarerstaie aucccatessieacedethvacas <x eressvere.pimtetraresiarr Wal 11.3 11.3 10.7 9.9 91 

Lost workday cases 5.1 6.1 6.1 5.0 4.5 43 


Lost workdays 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 workers® 
1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993] 1994 ¢ 1995 *| 1996*| 1997*| 1998‘ | 1999* | 2000 


Industry and type of case” 


Nondurable goods: 


WOtal CASES! ce -.temerv aren ccrsscecussussy sus esetes saaspanuse can cncevassteuseeasen caen 11.6 anieyA 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 78 - 
Lost workday caseS............ ee 55 5.6 55 5:3 5.0 5.1 49 46 44 43 4.2 - 


Lost workdayS............... 107.8} 116.9 119.7} 121.8 - - - = - =I = = 
Food and kindred products: 
MOtal Cases foes rasscnccacenccssscsusase as ene i vadisenceetecaswbsceacenred 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 1741 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 12.4 


Lost workday CaS@S............00. 


Lost WorkdayS..........cc..ecseeeees 174.7} 202.6) 207.2} 211.9 - - - - - - - - 
Tobacco products: 

TotaliGASOS iccvessccossecs 8.7 PAPA 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 SH) 6.2 

Lost workday cases.. 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 23 2.4 2.6 2.8 a7 3.4 2.2 3.1 

Lost workdayS............:6ccceseeee 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - = - “= Zz 
Textile mill products: 

Total cases 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 74 6.4 6.0 

Lost workday cases.. 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 41 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 

Lost workdays... ‘ 81.4 85.4 88.3 87.1 = = = = = oy am = 
Apparel and other textile proces: 

Total cases .. 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 


Lost workday 6 cases.. 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 26 2.8 3.0 

Lost wWorkdayS..............0.ceeeee 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - = - - = - = = 
Paper and allied products: 

Total cases ...... 12.7 12.1 ik? 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 a3 7A 7.0 6.5 

Lost workday cases eansnaydavagvavoveointen 5.8 Hs) 5.0 5.0 46 45 42 3.8 3.7 3.7 mf 3.4 

LOSE WOYKGAYS:oiinrscssrsccanituciic iv iiiaintcaswanetmecntel Toes 124.81 12277) 125.9 - - - ~ - - - - 
Printing and publishing 

ORAM CASGS carves. nvsartetem tener a diabe nas aivs devsbaasecossiansatanavvanied 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 W/ 5.4 5.0 5.1 

Lost workday casées......... 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 27 2.8 2.6 2.6 


Lost workdays... 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - - - - - 
Chemicals and allied oducts: 

Total cases .. 5 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 48 48 4.2 44 4.2 

Lost workday ¢ cases.. 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27 28 27 2.4 2.3) 2A 2.3 2.2 

Lost workdays....... 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - - = = = 


Petroleum and coal See 


Total cases .. 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 48 46 43 3.9 41 BY 

Lost workday. cases.. 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 23 2.4 2.5 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 

Lost workdays.... Pacer 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous yee products: 

Total cases ....... 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 10.7 

Lost workday cases.. 8.0 7.8 tae 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 5.5 5.8 

Lost workdaysS............ 147.2} 151.3) 150.9] 153.3 - - - - - = = - 
Leather and leather products: 

Total cases 13.6 12.1 12:5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 9.0 


Lost workday cases.. SAY PeroReT aro ‘ : i x 
Lost workdays... ec Wisse tool Seal i408" 128.5 - - - - - - - ~ 
ecliscaih stagl and Spsben utilities 


Total cases . a 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 7.3 13 - 

Lost workday « cases. 5.3 §.5 5.4 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.2 §.1 48 43 44 4.3 

LOSE WONKGAYSsi esaceve eves sures -scoarees 121.5) 134.1 140.0} 144.0 - - - - - - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 

Total cases 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 ims 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 


Lost workday cases. i H K i H 

MEO SE WOMKOBYV Se cerscres wine cecertnayswnrsnxcthonesthecceertarasturverseaescskareeebash steed 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 

Total cases 

Lost workday cases. 

HOSE WONKA S.corrccccensevecenenes 


Retail trade: 
Total CaSES .......ceeeees 8.1 8.1 ris 8.7 8.2 7.9 TS) 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 - 
Lost workday cases. 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 20 2.6 - 
Lost WOrkKdaYS......-..:.00ceeceseee 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
TN CUANDO S cc eae ceaece curv cnvaiy ovata austen nance Coane enaaa icon atAnaeen 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 29 2.7 2.6 24 2.2 Uh 1.8 1.9 


Lost workday cases. 
Lost WOrKCAaYS......:02sseeeceseee 


SAL CASOS)cterscvievaweuvivecansocsecss snstneteap eaten cvios detuisoiederat ne ne cerned 5:5 6.0 6.2 ven 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 §.2 49 4.9 
Lost workday cases. 27) 2.8 2.8 3.0 28 28 28 26 25 24 2.2 2.2 
Lost workdays 


1 Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and * Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Occupational Injuries. 5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: Dash indicates data not available. 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1996-2001 


Fatalities 
20007 2001° 
Number Number Percent 


1996-2000 
Average 


Event or exposure’ 


5,920 5,900 100 

Transportation INCIGONLS...........cseseseerereeserenecserrencesssssenensensnsesess 2,573 2,517 43 
HIGHWAY INCIDGIUS tec cececstscscsrsescreccssueveraeecstreacecs fs 1,365 1,404 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile pa 696 723 12 
Moving in same direction... re RvaRieCyae 136 142 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming... 243 256 4 
Moving in intersection oo 154 137 2 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment........... esse 279 295 5 
NONGOMISIONINGIDONE. sisccccssssececscvsagreceoceivscescccssvecvessccoesnccratersasd 356 339 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision..... % 304 273 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) inCident...........+eeseserereres 399 324 5 
COVOQTUUNTIOG : «cane nn cs oncncieitasuvscrsusesaussacenesuncavveassucersssthdbvereovmedeaeiirys 213 157 3 
ANRCTARicocesecenciencessr seers a 280 247 4 
Worker struck by @ V@NICIC...........cccceccsseeesseeeceeseeseeneeeetereeeeed 370 383 6 
WATON VORICIO INCISON ES ceccrecccesccsnsaracescospcysoreatscccencrsevschepsvgapebrzceacy 84 90 2 
RaRWavicnnrantchtnavesaccssecrrseinccnataser renee sneesecersecsntereaireasummecats 71 62 1 
930 902 15 

677 639 11 

533 505 9 

66 58 1 

78 76 1 

221 228 4 

Contact with objects and pend sone 1,006 962 16 
Struck by object... ha wer 571 553 9 
Struck by falling object.. nee 357 343 6 
Struck by flying Object..............:cesecesecesenseeees ze 61 60 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects.. “4 294 266 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery....... For 157 144 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials... 123 122 2 
RON Giece cece sasecenesascaashesdaccscscssesonsdylesiiaacet avssseccsatspesnsgtosnsoersstcsnscen 734 808 14 
Fall tOOWOr OVO. i cc.c6ciaxcccensccaussosssctncvecsorecede orvaxtcgecvroscdueoseusensexe 659 698 12 
Fall from ladder.. a 110 122 2 
Fall from roof...... ies 150 159 3 
Fall from scaffold, staging th 85 91 2 
Fallion SAMi© WV Obi saicscscsscsar conser cecencvesercapeverassssvoessnvecnnswordsssecsnved 56 84 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments................. 481 499 8 
Contact With Gl6Ctric CUFTONE: ..ccsesesscressresscoscssouscvssssnssoserscsncnceavesay 256 285 5 
Contact with overhead power line@S.............cseseseeeeeeseeeeeneeeesenes 128 124 2 
Contact with temperature extreMes.........scccesseeeesees 29 35 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 100 96 2 
Inhalation Of SUDStANCES............csssssresecseeseeserssesserers as 49 1 
Oxygen deficiency... cH 83 1 
Drowning, submersion.. 59 1 
FIGS BING OXPIGSIONG onsen eicnss os cssdudivannasccnsatauncprontkaneaipeecnsusuenesine 188 3 


Other events Or CxPOSUFOS* 00... eecsesscesssesseesseecssessseesseesseecseven 


' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness ° Total excludes 2,886 work-related fatalities resulting from 
Classification Structures. events of September 11. 

? The BLS news release issued Aug. 14, 2001, reported a total  * Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion.” 
of 5,915 fatal work injuries for calendar year 2000. Since then, NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub-categories 
an additional five job-related fatalities were identified, bringing "ot shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals 
the total job-related fatality count for 2000 to 5,920. because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 percent. 
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Visit a U.S. Government Bookstore 


. = | 
— Seattie is: cea: tak ee | 


if 
Portland - 


Birmingham @ Atlanta 


alias @ Jacksonville 


Fie INEORRIATION 


PUBLICATIONS % PERIODICALS % ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


The Superintendent of Documents operates a network of 
U.S. Government Bookstores where you can browse through 
shelves of information products before purchasing. Naturally, 
the stores can’t stock all 10,000-plus titles in our inventory. 
But they do carry the titles you’re most likely to be looking for. 


Our store personnel will be happy to arrange for your purchase 

to be sent directly to your home or office. All bookstores accept 
VISA, MasterCard, Discover/NOVUS, American Express, and 
Superintendent of Documents deposit account orders. For more 
information, contact the U.S. Government Bookstore nearest to you. 


U.S.Government Bookstore 

First Union Plaza 

999 Peachtree Street,NE,Suite 120 
Atlanta,GA 30309-3964 

(404) 347-1900 

Fax (404) 347-1897 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
O'Neill Building 

2021 3rd Avenue, North 
Birmingham,AL 35210-1159 
(205) 731-1056 

Fax (205) 731-3444 


U.S.Government Bookstore 

One Congress Center 

401 South State Street,Suite 124 
Chicago,IL 60605-1225 

(312) 353-5133 

Fax (312) 353-1590 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

1240 E 9th Street,Room 1653 
Cleveland,OH 44199-2001 
(216) 522-4922 

Fax (216) 522-4714 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

200 North High Street,Room 207 
Columbus, OH 43215-2408 
(614) 469-6956 

Fax (614) 469-5374 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 


1100 Commerce Street,Room IC50 


Dallas,TX 75242-1027 
(214) 767-0076 
Fax (214) 767-3239 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
1660 Wynkoop Street,Suite 130 
Denver, CO 80202-1144 

(303) 844-3964 

Fax (303) 844-4000 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

477 Michigan Avenue,Suite 160 
Detroit,MI 48226-2500 

(313) 226-7816 

Fax (313) 226-4698 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
Texas Crude Building 

801 Travis Street,Suite 120 
Houston, TX 77002-5727 
(713) 228-1187 

Fax (713) 228-1186 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
100 West Bay Street,Suite 100 
Jacksonville,FL 32202-3811 
(904) 353-0569 

Fax (904) 353-1280 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
120 Bannister Mall 

5600 East Bannister Road 
Kansas City, MO 64137 
(816) 765-2256 

Fax (816) 767-8233 


U.S.Government Printing Office 
Retail Sales Outlet 

8660 Cherry Lane 

Laurel,MD 20707-4907 
(301) 953-7974 

(301) 792-0262 

Fax (301) 498-8995 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
ARCO Plaza C-Level 

505 South Flower Street 

Los Angeles, CA 90071-2101 
(213) 239-9844 

Fax (213) 239-9848 


U.S.Government Bookstore 

310 West Wisconsin Avenue,Suite 150 
Milwaukee,WI 53203-2228 

(414) 297-1304 

Fax (414) 297-1300 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

26 Federal Plaza,Room 2-120 
New York,NY 10278-0004 
(212) 264-3825 

Fax (212) 264-9318 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

1000 Liberty Avenue,Room 118 
Pittsburgh, PA 15222-4003 
(412) 395-5021 

Fax (412) 395-4547 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
1305 SW First Avenue 
Portland,OR 97201-5801 
(503) 221-6217 

Fax (503) 225-0563 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
Norwest Banks Building 
201 West 8th Street 
Puebio,CO 81003-3038 
(719) 544-3142 

Fax (719) 544-6719 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
Federal Building 

915 2nd Avenue,Room 194 
Seattle, WA 98174-1001 
(206) 553-4270 

Fax (206) 553-6717 


U.S.Government Bookstore 
U.S.Government Printing Office 
710 North Capitol Street, NW 
Washington,DC 20401 

(202) 512-0132 

Fax (202) 512-1355 


All stores are open Monday through Friday. Kansas City is open Monday through Saturday. 


_ Online at: bookstore.gno.gov S L 


Where are you publishing 
your research? 


The Monthly Labor Review welcomes articles on the 
labor force, labor-management relations, business . 
conditions, industry productivity, compensation, 
occupational safety and health, demographic trends 
and other economic developments. Papers should be — 
factual, and analytical, not polemical in tone. 
Potential articles, as well as comments on 
material published in the Review, should be 
submitted to: 

Editor-in-Chief 

Monthly Labor Review 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington, DC 20212 


Telephone: (202) 691-5900 
E-mail: mlir@bls.gov 


Need more research, facts, and analysis? 
Subscribe to Monthly Labor Review today! 


United States Government 
INFORMATION 

Order Processing Code: Credit card orders are welcome!| 
‘ Fax your orders (202) 512-2250)) 
ooo : one | 


Phone your orders (202) 512-1800) 
[ YES, please send subscriptions to: | 


V 
Monthly Labor Review (MLR) at $45 each ($63.00 foreign) per year. 
The total cost of my order is $ 


For privacy protection, check the box below: 
Price includes regular shipping & handling and is subject to change. (_] Do not make my name available to other mailers 
Check method of payment: 


N titl PI t | 
aaa Mi jaed al C1 Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents _| 
Company name Room, floor, suite : | 
C1 GPO Deposit Account [TTT TTT HI | 
Street address | 
a a ei LE Ries ys L} VISA (1) MasterCard XC Discover 
Daytime phone including area code (expiration date) 


Purchase order number (optional) [eee heehee Thank you for your order! 
Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 Authorizing signature 12/99 


Important: Please include this completed order form with your 
remittance. 


Obtaining information from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Office or Topic 


Internet address 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Information services 
= 


http://www.bls.gov 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


E-mail 


ay t 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 


Employment and unemployment 


National 

State and local 
Labor force statistics: 

National 

Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


Employment, hours, and earnings: 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cps/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data_sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 
Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 

Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
mxpinfo@bls.gov 
cexinfo@bls.gov 


National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 

Occupational illnesses, injuries 

Fatal occupational injuries 

Collective bargaining 


Compensation and working conditions 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/iif/ 

http://stats.bls.gow/lif/ 

http://www.bls.gov/cba/ 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
oshstaff@bls.gov 
cfoistaff@bls.gov 
cbainfo@bls.gov 


Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www. bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 


Regional centers 
Atlanta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 
Kansas City 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


http://www.bls.gov/ro4/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro1/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro6/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ 


-BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 


BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 


BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
BLSinfoNY @bls.gov 
BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www. fedstats.gov/ 
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Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 
eee 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period / MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Productivity and costs May 1 1st quarter June 4 1st quarter 2; 43-46 
Employment situation May 2 April June 6 May July 3 June 1; 4-24 
ying Se om May 14 April June 12 May July 10 June 38-42 
Producer Price Indexes. May 15 April June 13 May July 11 June 2: 35-37 
Consumer Price indexes May 16 April June 17 May July 16 | June 2; 32-34 
Real earnings | May 16 April June 17 May July 16 June «14-16, 24 
Employment Cost Indexes ~- i : | July 31 2nd quarter 1-3; 25-28 


